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PREFACE 


THE narrative given in this book is based upon notes generally recorded'on 
the evening of the day on which the events double times. Of the day on which 
“the events described occurred. A diary was régularly kept, and in addition a 
separate account was always written, while the facts were fresh in the memory, 
of anything that appeared of special interest. 

When we were preparing for the expedition we found great difficulty in 
getting information as to the country, and especially as to what should be 
taken with us, and what left to be purchased at Srinagar. And when we arrived 
in Kashmir we did not find it easy to ascertain the correct prices of things, or 
the rates that should be paid for services rendered. The chapters containing 
suggestions on these points were written to save others, who might be similarly 
situated, from the trouble we experienced. 

It will be seen from the story that there is no reason why a lady should not 
accompany her husband, while the latter is shooting in Ladak. Though the 
marches are wearisome and most of them long, there is rarely any racing amongst 
sportsmen for nalas, riding ponies are always procurable, and the ground is 
easy almost everywhere. But in Baltistan the case is entirely different, chiefly 
owing to the keen competition for nalas. A sportsman gging there must race, 
and practically no lady could travel at the pace necessary for this, even if she 
were good over bad ground and had no objection to rope bridges. 


The illustrations are all from my own photographs. As explained in the 


text, most of my negatives proved failures; but a few were found fit to repro- 


duce. 

The names given to the shikari and tiffin coolie are fictitious. In all other 
cases the real names have been employed. 

I have to acknowledge the assistance of many friends, who were kind 


enough to read the proof sheets, as well as the courtesy with which I have been 
treated by my publisher, Mr. Rowland Ward. 
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CHAPTER I 
MARCH 15-25—LUCKNOW TO SRINAGAR 


START—-EKKAS—-KOHALA—-GARHI—URI—ROPE BRIDGES— 
BARAMULLA—-DUNGAS—SHOOTING GROUNDS—HARAMOSH— 
CONDITIONS OF JOURNEY— TENTS—SRINAGAR—PARWANAS— 
SHOPPING—BATTERY. 


IT was not till the spring of 1896 that I was able to carry out the shooting 


_trip in Kashmir, which IJ had projected twelve years before, when in 1884 I 


bought Col. Ward's book dealing with the sport to be had in that celebrated 
land. There had been difficulty about leave, and I had been obliged to go home 
three times, and one thing or another had interfered. But at last I had settled 
sifasenss and with a year's furlough in hand, my wife and I started on the 
15" of March 1896 from Lucknow, where I was then Deputy-Commissioner, 


_ for Rawal Pindi, the nearest railway station to Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 


mir, and the starting-point of the tongas for that country. We took with us 
two servants—a khidmatgar' named Hade Hosein, and a sweeper—trusting 
to obtaining whatever others we should want on our arrival. The only other 
member of the party was a dog of my wife’s, named “Toto,” which she was 
pleased to call a bull terrier. 

It was a hot afternoon when we left, but we were comfortable enough, for 
I had reserved a through compartment and had a liberal supply of ice. The 
resetved compartment was well worth the extra cost, for not only did it save us 
from the intrusion of fellow-travellers, but it obviated the necessity of chang- 
ing at Saharanpur and of getting up in the middle of the night when the train 
reached Pindi. On arrival at that station our carriage was cut off, and we slept 
comfortably till the morning, when we woke to find ourselves at a quiet siding. 

Before leaving Lucknow, we had ordered a large supply of stores from 
Bombay, and some tents from Cawnpore, to be sent to Srinagar to meet us. I 
had also arranged with the Tehsildar of Rawal Pindi, to have six ekkas await- 
ing us at the railway station to take our things on when we got there. 
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Accordingly on the morning of the 18" when I left the Soke é bo 
drivers were on the platform ready to take over the luggage. We 
face oe ime, but as one of our servants—the 


starting ourselves at the same t i. weed 
khidmatgar—had contrived to get h 

wait at Pindi for the day to allow of his king 
detain the luggage, so I sent off nearly everything in charg 
luggage was carried by four ekkas, and could, I afterward 


d about 15 maunds (I md. =82=Ibs.), and 


imself left behind at T: 
overtaking us. But there was no need to 


e of the sweeper. The 


s learned, have been 


taken easily by three, for it weighe 
each ekka will carry 5 maunds. 

An ekka is a springless cart of peculiar shape moving on two small wheels 
and drawn by one pony. Those at Pindi being intended for luggage and meant 
for a long journey, were particularly strong, and horsed with good fourteen- 
hand nags. The shafts were thick bamboos, meeting between the wheels, and 
passing out in a wide V over the pony’s back. A leather thong united the ends 
of the V and rested on the saddle of the harness. Stretched taut like-a bow- 
string this thong allowed of a certain amount of play, and saved both driver 
and pony from the jars that would otherwise have resulted on a roygh road 
from the use of absolutely rigid shafts. 

The khidmatgar turned up in the afternoon, and the following morning 
one of Messrs. Dhanjibhoy & Co:s tongas appeared at the hotel, and started. 
The ekkas were to reach Kohila, about 70 miles out, that evening, the 19%, 
and we proposed arriving there at the same time. As the ekkas couldenot do 
more than 30 to 35 miles a day, with one pony each for the whole ditiarice of 
about 160 miles, we had to suit our pace to theirs. But as they had got a start 
of twenty-four hours, we were able to do a double stage that day in the rong 

The journey to Suinagar has been so often described that it seems unnec- 
essary to give details as to it here. But it should be remembered that th di 

tions vary considerably in different years, Mr. E. F. Knight, who visit : oe : 
mur in 1891, went in the beginning of April, as he tells is in Wh ed Kash- 
Empires Meet, and found eight feet of Snow on the road ere Three 
: € road near Murree, When 

we passed on the 19" of March 1896, there was a little snow drifted us 
side of the road immediately below Murree, but that was all - ed up at the 
had gone in before us, so the road must bee heanvelis - Many people also 
year. T unusually early that 


és 
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The Kohala dak-bungalow,” the last in English territory, was not reached 
till after dark, at 7.30 PM., when we were lucky enough to get the only unoc- 
cupied room: The arrangements were very dirty and uncomfortable, but a fire 
was a great luxury, and compensated for a good deal. 


The next morning, the 20, we entered Kashmir, when we crossed the 
Jhelum by a fine iron bridge, and after paying the light tools there charged for 
the upkeep of the road, continued our journey te Garhi, about 35 miles on. 
Here there is a good bungalow, not very much above the level of the Jhelum, 
which flows immediately in front. We arrived about 1.30 PM., and as there 
was no special object in hurrying on, and our ekkas could not get farther that 
day, we decided to halt. On the way we passed a prettily-situated dakbungalow 
at Dulai, which I photographed when returning from Srinagar in December. 
In the evening we walked up the river a short—distance and saw a rope bridge 
for the first time, a structure described later on. The one at Garhi, though of 
three main ropes like most of those in Baltistan, differs from them in being 
made of leather thongs instead of birch twigs. We were glad when. we came 
back to’ get at some of the luggage in the ekkas, which had in the meantime 
arrived,.for the air was decidedly colder, and we found that the clothes in 
which we had left the plains of India were not nearly warm enough. We here 
made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. W. Mitchell, who, with their two 
children, were on their way also into Srinagar. Mr. Mitchell, who had spent 
many years in Kashmir and shot a great deal, very kindly gave me a lot of most 


‘valuable information as to the shooting to be had there. 


On the 20" we went as far as Uri, another stage of about 35 miles. The 
bungalow here is a particularly good one, most picturesquely situated on a 
small plain closely surrounded by mountains. During the day’s drive we saw a 
bridge made of a single rope. A loop was hanging érom it, into which, while we 
were looking, a man got, who then ler himself swing down by his own weight 
to the middle. A light line was attached to the loop in which he sat, connected 
with the two ends of the bridge, and when the impetus of his swing was over, 
his friends on the far bank began pulling the line to help him, while he worked 
away at the main rope with his hands and thus wormed himself, so to speak, 
across. His progress after passing the middle was slow, and his position above 
the foaming Jhelum seemed very precarious indeed, 
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Close to Uri there are two rope bridges side by side; one of a single rope 
Kashmir I was able to get a 
and one of three, When on our way back from Pe 
- we heard of a fine markhor* which had been seen 
photograph of these. pane 3 dI resolved to look 
in the Kajnag mountains just opposite to where we were, an Sine 
him up at the beginning of the winter if he had not been s ot yi ea 

On the 21% we reached Baramulla about noon, after a short drive of 2] 
miles. I had arranged with an agent in Srinagar to have boats here waiting for 
us, as the road into the capital had not then been completed. had particularly 
asked for a boarded dunga to be sent for us, as the weather in March is very 
cold, but found instead that only a matted dunga had arrived. Dunga is the 

name for the Kashmir travelling boat. Some are closed in with boards at the 
sides, others have only mats. Travellers to Kashmir in the early part of the year 
should remember the fact, that a matted dunga is a very cold and cheerless 
conveyance, as a fire cannot be lighted in one. A boarded dunga, besides being 
naturally less draughty, has usually a fireplace—a very material advantage. 

As it happened, however, we did not suffer, for a friend of mine, Captain 
Merewether, with whom I had been in communication about this trip, and 
who had been shooting duck on the Wular lake, had come down to Baramulla 
to meet us. He had seen the condition of things, and before our arrival had 
transferred his own belongings to our dunga, and very kindly placed his com- 
fortable house-boat at our disposal. Our ekkas arrived about 2.30 PM., and 
their contents were quickly transferred to the two boats for luggage and ser- 
vants which had also been sent for us. 

About an hour later we all started, the flotilla, consisting of Merewether’s 
hageeboa his cook-boat, and our three boats, being towed up the river, which 
is here sy, tranquil and with hardly any current—a curious coun Bebe 
foaming ‘torrent rushing over boulders, which had been beside us the whole 


boatmen will not cross the lake except in daylight and when there ees 4 
As a rule the calmest time is in the morning gd 


As it happened, however, the mornin 
p g of the 224 q ey 
rain, and we could not move till about 2.30 PM., when oe sive es 
Then we crossed the lake, and as rain again came on, tied up ie fe. ae 
. This 
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latter proceeding surprised me a good deal, for the boatmen had practically 
done nothing all day; but I soon learned that Kashmiris cannot be induced to 
work in rain—no pay being apparently sufficient to induce them to do any- 
thing so disagreeable. 

Meantime I had been finding out a good deal in connection with my 
projected expedition. Merewether had engaged for me, and brought with him 
to Baramulla, a shikari whom he had employed during the cold weather, a 
Kashmiri Mahomedan named Abdulla. As it appeared that more than one 
sportsman had already left Srinagar for the shooting grounds, it became nec- 
essary to make arrangements as rapidly as possible. In Kashmir, shooting is 
mostly to be found in certain well-known nalas or valleys amongst the hills. 
This is always the case in ibex* shooting, and generally with regard to other 
game also. And as the man who first pitches his tent in a nala has the exclusive 
right to its shooting till he leaves, it becomes of the first importance to get 
early to a place for which there is likely to be competition. 

Now the place that both Merewether and Abdulla recommended me to 
go to was the Haramosh district in Baltistan. They said I should probably get 
markhor and certainly red bear® and ibex there. Abdulla knew the country 
well, but his ideas of geography were so exceedingly vague, that it was impos- 
sible even with the map before us to correctly locate the spot. We found the 
Haramosh mountain, but could nowhere discover Sarsal or Darsu, or any of 
the other villages he named. Consequently it was not till I reached Rondu that 
I really began to guess where we were going, and not till I got to Sarsal that I 
found out that Haramosh was really a vague name for a large district, and not 
a nala at all, as [ all along till then had considered it to be. However, though I 
could not find the place on the map, I agreed to follow Abdulla’s lead, and 
accordingly, when I got to Sopur I sent the shikari, by Merewether’s advice, on 
to Srinagar by land, and directed him to engage a cook and eight permanent 
coolies for me. The latter, I was told, would not only carry loads like tempo- 
rary coolies, but would be useful in camp for cutting wood, bringing water, 
making grass shoes, going with letters, and other miscellaneous duties, and 
Abdulla asserted that I could not manage with less than eight. This was en- 
tirely wrong, as I subsequently found out; but not knowing any better then, I 
let the shikari have his way. 
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e possibility of my wife's 
to the shooting nalas to- 
etc., had been 


Abdulla having been sent off, we discussed th 
accompanying me. It had been our intention to go 
gether, and all our arrangements in the way of tents, stores, 
based on this assumption. But the more I learned of the sort 
would be necessary to go over, and the conditions under which the journey 
would have to be made, the more clearly I saw that she would have to be left 
behind. In the first place, I heard that as several men had already started I 
should have to do double and treble marches to overtake them, and might even 
be obliged to travel without tents or stores, and trust to what we could pick up 
by the way. Not only would this involve serious hardship and perhaps risk for 
a lady, but her presence would probably render the necessary speed unattain- 
able, for coolie or pony carriage was all that was to be had, and though a few 
light loads could be rapidly pushed through, it might prove impossible to get 
sufficient transport together, at a few minutes’ notice, for even the smallest 
amount of baggage which a lady must have. In the second place, the ground 
which Merewether and Abdulla both recommended me to try for—the 
Haramosh district—was peculiarly inaccessible, It was, Abdulla said, 35 marches 
from Srinagar, and the last few stages were so bad that no ponies could traverse 
them, as they involved going up and down ladders, and across rope bridges and 
round precipitous, and in some cases dangerous cliffs. Thirdly, and lastly, 
Merewether told me that there was still a lot of snow on the Zojil LA, the first 
and, in some respects, the worst of the Kashmir passes, and that for about a 
week it would be necessary to travel on or in snow, and that for that period we 
should have to use for shelter at night the dirty dens into which constant 
streams of coolies had turned the rest-houses on the Sonamerg-Tashg4m road. 
Tt was evident from the above considerations that my wife must remain behind 
at Srinagar, and either join me later on when travelling would be easier, or 
await my return from Baltistan. 


of ground it 


This decision having been come to, we spent the greater part of the 23" 
dividing our stores, while we were being towed up the Jhelum. The house-boat 
moved slowly, though we engaged ten extra manjis, as the boatmen are locally 
called. It ought, with the extra aid given, to have easily got into Srinagar that 

night. But the crew were, like all Kashmiris, very lazy, and as arriving in the 
evening was not of much use, we did not make a fuss about the delay. Ordi- 
narily the journey from Baramulla to Srinagar, including tying up for two 
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nights, takes 48 hours. I have done it in less myself, but that involved driving 
the men. 

We had brought four tents from Cawnpore—the manufacture of the well- 
known Elgin mills. One, called a Kashmir tent, 10 feet square, and weighing 


aL i . Aa 
about 3¢ maunds (282 Ibs.); two known as sowar's or native trooper’s pals, ' 


weighing 30 Ibs. each: and one called a valise tent, made of waterproof mate- 
rial, and only wighing 12 Ibs. As my wife was to remain behind it was settled 
that she was to have the Kashmir tent, and that another similar one for a 
sitting-room was to be hired for her, as well as a couple of servants’ pals for the 
men. This would leave me the two sowar’s pals and the valise tent, and if I hired 
a Cabul tent it would be enough. 

The valise tent, as I afterwards found, was not required. I had bought it 
thinking it would be useful if I were sleeping away from my main camp for a 
night or two. But I found that I did not need it, for either there was no diffi- 
culty in taking the 30-Ib. tent wherever required, or it was simpler to sleep 
under a rock or in the open without a tent at all. I should, therefore, not 
recommend the 12-Ib. valise tent to be included in any outfit required for 
Kashmir. 


Early on the 24% we woke to find the boats moored at the end of the 
canal communicating with the Jhelum below the Munshi Bagh. The house- 
boat had been brought here to avoid the current in the main channel of the 
river, which flows past the principal shops. 


Leaving the boats to be towed up the canal to the Munshi Bagh, we took 
a shikara—the gondola of Srinagar—and went shopping. We ordered warm 
suits for our two Hindustani servants, another for Abdulla (who met us here), 
some Kashmir blankets (locally called luis), and a lot of other things, details 
of which are given in the closing chapters of this book. 

The rest of that day was taken up with arranging about a sit for my wife's 
camp, hiring furnicure and servants for her, getting our tents from the carriers, 
etc,, etc. in the afternoon called on the courteous British Joint Commussioner 
for Leh, Captain Chenevix-Trench, and obtained written orders (parwanas as 
they are usually called) addressed to the Tehsildar of the Sind valley, the Tehsildar 
of Skardo, and'the Lambardar of Haramosh, the local officials into whose 
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seas pac il 
vel, directing them to aid me in all able 


ways in the matter of carriage and supplies. Parwanas are ae as- 
sistance to the stranger travelling in these wild tracts, for wit is i Pp t 
would be impossible to move at all. Though a Buspean wou we ie 
treated with respect anywhere in Kashmir, the parwana removes all possible 
excuse for neglect, and enables the Srinagar authorities to take ge of com- 
plaints in a way that would not be possible if it had not been issued. esides 
these, my old friend Dr. Deane, the Residency Surgeon, to whose kind advice 
I was greatly indebted, had obtained for me a parwana signed by the Governor 
of Kashmir, directing that I was to be assisted generally throughout the 
Maharaja's dominions in the matter of supplies and carriage. On more than 
one occasion I found that when difficulties were made, the threat to report to 
Srinagar that the parwanas were of no use in such and such a district, had a 
surprising effect in producing coolies and ponies, where at first there were 


jurisdictions I was about to tra 


alleged to be none. 

On the 25" I arranged my wife's tents close to a magnificent pair of 
chenar trees in the Munshi Bagh, where ladies and married couples generally 
camp in Srinagar. The previous day I had left my measure with a Kashmiri 
tailor for a pair of knickers and a Norfolk jacket, of puttoo, a locally made 
woollen cloth something like tweed. These were produced finished by the evening 
of the 25", and proved an excellent fit. The same man also supplied me with a 
double broad-brimmed cloth hat. 


Meantime I had, besides settling my wife's camp, bought all that was rec- 
ommended in the matter of leather goods, provisions, etc., and had caused 
everything I required with me to be loaded on a boat preparatory to leaving 
after dinner. 


About 10 P-M., my bed having been made, I went on board the dunga and 
started down the river for Manasbal, where the permanent coolies were to 
meet us, and which is the usual point for beginning the long march to BaltiscAn. 


The cook, Ramzana by name, engaged by Abdulla, had already joined at Sri- 
nagar, and had assisted in getting my supplies. 


My battery consisted of (I) a hammerless DB.. 450 M 
. \B.. 450 Magnum Express b 
Rigby, taking a 362 gr. Bullet and 133 gts. Of powder; (2)a single ae ee 


Metford sporting carbine with magazine; and (3) a DB. 12-bore Paradox gun 
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by Holland & Holland. 

I had taken the greatest care in loading the cartridges for the Express, 
weighing not only the powder to half a grain, but also each bullet to a possible 
error of 2 grs., as I have always thought that too much trouble cannot be 
bestowed on details of this kind. If a man is prepared to go to vey heavy 
expense in carrying out a long journey, buying valuable weapons, tents, etc., 
and to undertake considerable labour in getting up to his game, it would be 
very.short-sighted if he were to grudge the extra trouble involved in the accu- 
rate loading of his cartridges. | am certain that much of the missing, which 
embitters the remembrance of supporting expeditions to many men, is largely 
due to carelessness in the loading of cartridges. A very small error in the amount 
of the powder, or the weight of the bullet, is enough to throw any Express out, 
and many a weapon is blamed for what really is the fault of the cartridge. In 
my own case I felt, that with as good a weapon as a maker second to none 
could turn out, and with cartridges in none of which was an error of one pet 
cent possible, I had taken every precaution, and that misses, if they occurred, 
would not be attributable to mistakes which foresight and care could avoid. 


The cartridges for the .303 were, I understood, loaded with 40 grs. Of 
rifleite and Jeffrey's split bullets, weighing 209 grs., and were obtained ready 
made from the Army and Navy Stores, Bombay. The rifle came from the same 
establishment. I had never used a weapon of this bore, and bought it more as 
an experiment than from any great faith; but I had heard men speak so highly 
of its value, especially for hill shooting, that | thought it was worth while 


giving it a trial. 


Footnotes: 

Table-servant. 

Traveller's rest-house. 

Capra falconert. The largest variety of wild goat. 
Capra sibirica. A species of wild goat. 
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Ursus tsabellinus. 


CHAPTER II 
MARCH 26-28—SRINAGAR TO SHITKURI 


KASHMIR LAZINESS— TIFFIN COOLIE—LUI—RICE STRAW FOR GRASS 
SHOES—WET DAY—-MANGAM—First cAMP—PontES—MR. JEBB— 
SERWAN—-GUND—DIFFICULTY ABOUT COOLIES—REZIN—SNOW— 


SONAMERG GORGE—SHITKURI—NATIVE HUT. 


THE morning of the 26" of March broke wet and windy, and I awoke to find 
the men towing. I had had an uncommonly bad night, for I had started with a 
cold and headache, and the wind blew in strong on me through the matting of 
the dunga, and the rain accompanied it and dripped from the roof, so that I 
slept little. We ought by daylight to have been at Manasbal, which is a very easy 
night's run by boat from Srinagar, but the lazy manjis had evidently taken it 
quietly during the night, and Abdulla had not kept them up to their work as it 
was his business to do. The result was that we did not reach Manasbal till 1.30 
PM. 

In the meantime Abdulla had arranged all the baggage into loads ready 
for the coolies. At Manasbal the permanent coolies mentioned above met us, 
but only seven instead of eight. One of these, a man called Chand, had been 
engaged as my tiffin coolie. The custom is that the tiffin coolie does not carry 
an ordinary load, but accompanies his employer always, carrying a small tiffin 
basket with his breakfast, a blanket to sit on, and any miscellaneous things, 
such as a newspaper or book, he may require. It is his business to be beside his 

master when travelling or shooting, and to help in putting up the tent, making 
his bed, bringing him his meals, etc., in fact to act as a general body-servant. 
He has more miscellaneous duties to perform than the other permanent coo- 
lies, but he carries a much lighter load. Many men, however, never employ such 
a servant at all, as a temporary coolie is engaged for the tiffin, and the shikari 
looks after arranging the tent. 


With the permanent coolies a number of temporary coolies appeared, 
who swarmed on the luggage and endeavoured each to appropriate the lightest 
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loads. Here Abdulla behaved with unexpected energy, and divided out the 
baggage among the men. Chand had nothing but my Kashmir blanket or lui, in 
which he wrapped my tiffin basket, and a brief bag containing some papers 
and writing materials. The tiffin basket was simply a round leather-covered 
basket with a lid, about a foot in dimeter, which I had bought for a rupee in 
_ Srinagar. There were of course no fittings. The lui was a rather thin but very 
warm blanket, about 12 feet long and S feet wide. Every Kashmiri who has 
anything to carry wraps it up in his lui, and ties this diagonally across his back, 
knotting it over his chest. This was how Chand carried his load every day he 
was with me, and as it left his arms free and the load was a light one, it an- 
swered well enough. If the load had been heavy this method would not have 
worked, as the weight would have been all on one shoulder. Coolies in Kash- 
mir carrying heavy loads fasten them with ropes over both shoulders. 

Three of the permanent coolies had come, under Abdulla’s instructions, 
laden with rice straw for the grass shoes described later on, which are used on 
the Kashmir mountains, and made as required by the men. As each load was, 
or ought to have been about 50 Ibs., the total weight should have been 150 
Ibs. In all probability it was not more than about a cwt. This quantity proved 
insufficient, and gave out in less than two months. 

It was a miserable day when we landed. The rain was coming down ina 
steady drizzle as I stood on the muddy bank with my waterproof cape on, 
watching Abdulla arranging the loads amongst the quarrelling coolies. By about 
2.30 PM. everything was done, and then, accompanied by the shikari, the 
cook, and Chand, I started, leaving the coolies to follow. From my experience 
of coolies in Assam this seemed to mea risky proceeding, but Abdulla assured 
me that once the loads had been accepted by the men, they were perfectly 
certain to bring them in safely. 

The road up the Sind valley, on which we had now entered, was practi- 
cally all along the edges of fice fields, and on such a wet day was exceedingly 
bad going. The clay soil had been churned into sticky mud by many travellers, 
and as I was, unfortunately, wearing a pair of shooting boots without nails, I 
slipped about in the most disagreeable manner and was nearly down on several 
occasions. For this reason progress was slow, and it was not till 5.10 PM. that, 
after going for about 8 miles we reached the village of Mangam. Here Abdulla 

proposed to halt for the night, though Kangan, a few miles further on, was the 
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regular stage. As the coolies were some distance behind, and were ak me 
a good while on the muddy road, I agreed, and my lat being spread un eae 
tree, I sat down with the trunk to lean up against. My brief bag was put beside 
me, and J was soon engaged writing letters. 

About 6 PM. the coolies filed in. There were sixteen temporary and six 
permanent men with loads, and ina very short time the packages were undone, ; 
the Cabul tent I had hired put up for me, and the sowar’s pals for the servants, 
The cook had before this obtained wood from the headman of the village, and 
started his fire. My table was a very light one, of the “paragon” pattern, with 
atop which rolled up, and the mechanism of this I had now to explain, as none 
of the men had ever seen one of the kind before. My bed also proved a puzzle 
to them, being that known as Major Elliot’s patent. These articles were too 
complicated for the Kashmiris. The table was broken a few days after by sheer 
clumsiness, and had to be laid aside, and the bed gave trouble to the end, and 
its putting together had generally to be supervised. 

My first camp was in a small grove of apricot-trees, then breaking into 
flower, on grassy turf, some little distance from the village houses, and with a 
merrily rippling stream, about 20 inches wide, flowing a few yeards from my 
tent. By a little after seven everything was in order, and I had changed from my 
wet boots into dry socks and a pair of warm puttoo boots coming up above 
the knees. These boots can be recommended. They are made of coarse puttoo, 
with leather soles and leather part of the way up the feet. They are pleasant on 
a cold night, and though not intended to stand any rough work, will last a 
considerable time if worn only in a tent. 

Ramzana soon sent in an excellent dinner of mutton broth, kidney on 
chupatti, roast leg of mutton and potatoes, custard pudding, and marmalade. 
There was no butter, as it cannot be procured good in a Kashmiri village, and 

I dislike tinned butter. Instead of bread I had chupatties. These things so 
excellent when hot and properly made, so tough and leathery when cold or 
badly made, are prepared from flour or whole meal and water, and cooked on 


a flat iron girdle. They are usually about : or : of an inch thick, and about 8 


inhces in diameter. Mine were supposed to be made from flour, and flour was 
what I was charged for; but from the appearance and taste of the chupatties 
there must have been a great deal of bran mixed with that flour, 
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Before daybreak of the 27* I was awakened by hearing Abdulla arranging 
the loads. He had got six ponies, and the men were loading up some of the 
boxes when I came out of my tent. I had my chota hazri, as the early morning 
meal is called in India, under a tree while my tent was being struck, and by 7 
A.M. we were all ready to start. 

The six ponies carried what the sixteen coolies had taken the previous 
day, and as each coolie had cost four annas a stage, and the charge for each 
pony for the same distance was only eight annas, the change in carriage was 
economical. 

About a mile beyond Mangim I struck the Sind river, here a wide torrent 
with a peculiar opalescent tinge, whose surface was covered with short, thick 
logs of wood, which went bobbing down the stream, knocking up every sec- 
ond against projecting rocks, and then swinging round into the comparatively 
still water immediately below. These logs, cut in the forests which clothe the 
mountains on the southern or left bank of the river, are intended presumably 
for firewood. As the carriage down costs nothing, the fact that a large percent- 
age must be smashed to matchwood is probably immaterial. 

On turning a corner a little beyond Kangan J came on a sportsman sitting 
on a grassy bank, smoking a large meerschaum, as “he pored upon the brook 
which babbled by:’ We accosted each other, and he proved to be a gunner of 
the name of Jebb on six months’ leave from Secunderabad. Neither he nor I 
knew exactly where our respective shikAris were taking us, and those worthies, 
of course, would not tell each other. Jebb was waiting for his things to come 
up, as he had a puppy he wanted to get carried, so I went on. 

About 10.30 A.M. Abdulla stopped at the village of Serwan, and sug- 
gested that it would be a good place to breakfast. As it was pouring rain at the 
time, we went into the verandah of a hut a little way off the road. The veran- 
dah was full of straw and droppings,—cattle evidently inhabited it at times,— 
but one end was swept clean for me, while Ramzana lighted a fire at the other 

and quickly had the kettle on. He had brought one coolie along with him, 
carrying a kilté (or Kashmiri leather-covered conical basket), filled with the 
necessaries for preparing breakfast, and in half an hour after we got in he sent 
up an excellent meal of grilled mutton and potatoes, tea, chupatties, and mar- 


malade. 
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In the tiffin basket I had a soldier's small canteen case, consisting of a 
semicircular tin plate, a saucepan with a wire handle, and a frying-pan. This 
canteen I found most useful, and would strongly recommend every traveller in 
these wilds to carry. The handle of the frying-pan folds down, and the latter 
fits on the top of the saucepan, the plate coming between the two. Meat and 
potatoes can be carried in the saucepan and fried in the frying-pan. The plate 
is available to eat from, and the saucepan can then be used instead of a tum- 
bler. 

Meantime the rain had practically stopped, and though there was an oc- 
casional drizzle, the rest of the journey to Gund, which was our stage for the 
day, was delightful. We were getting higher and higher as we advanced, and the 
road was more stony and less muddy every mile we covered. The sight of the 
river, with its wonderful colour, was a constant source of pleasure. 

About 2.30 PM. we reached Gund, and here I found Jebb—who must 
-have passed me while I was at breakfast—-sitting over a fire with his feet bare, 
getting his shikari to dry his socks and putties. [he distance was 19 miles from 
Mangam. 

Abdulla, when coming along, had warned the headmen of some villages 
with whom he was acquainted to send on coolies for us to Gund, and it was 
well he took this precaution, and that the men minded what he said, for on 
arrival at Gund we were told by the village headman, that three sahibs and a 
lady had that morning left with ninety coolies to cross the Zojil La, ad that 
consequently no more coolies were to be had. 

The difficulty about getting coolies at Gund lies in the fact that the men 
are obliged to go through the Pass to Dras, as no change of men is obtainable 
before reaching the last-named place. There are only six miserably small vil- 
lages (Rezin, Gagangair, Shitkuri, Sonamerg, Mataiyun, and Pandras) between 
Gund and Dras—a distance of about 55 miles—and the inhabitants of these 

are too few to supply coolies. Consequently all the requisite transport for the 
next five stages has to be obtained at Gund going up, and at Dras when coming 

down. 
The rates fixed by the Kashmir authorities for the five days’ journey to 
Dras amount to Rs. 2.8 for each coolie during the winter, or while snow is on 
the ground. But travellers who are anxious to get through quickly have occa- 
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sionally made much higher payments, and Abdula told me that as much as Rs. 
7.8 a coolie had more than once been given, It seemed as if the village head- 
man was making difficulties in order to get for the men a higher tariff than 
that fixed by the Government, and as he and the coolies were all Kashmiris, 
Abdulla, according to his wont, took their side, and endeavoured to induce me 
to promise payment at Rs. 5 a head. Towards evening stray coolies began to 
come in, who tried to get Jebb and me to compete with each other for them, 
but though our shikaris were ready enough to humour them, we refused to do 
so, and agreed that whatever happened we would pay exactly the same. Mean- 
time our loads had come in, our tents had been put up, and we had each got a 
change. I produced my parwanas and threatened to make a report to Srinagar 
if transport was not supplied. The headman appeared impressed, but said he 
was helpless. However, as the coolies Abdulla had be spoken on the road had 
by this time arrived, and the headman saw we had parwanas, and were not to 
be cajoled or backmailed into promising more than the regular rate, he threw 
up the sponge, and intimating in some way to the coolies around that it was no 
use to oppose us, took himself off. The men then came forward and began 
arranging such of the loads as were available, each man leaving his own rope 
round whatever package he had selected. To lighten the loads IJ redistributed 
some of my things, thus making them up to require twenty instead of sixteen 
men. 


The tents were pitched on a charming grassy spot close to some large 
trees, by the side of a wide and fair-sized stream clear as crystal and cold as ice, 
an affluent of the Sind river below. I did not think I had ever before enjoyed 
water at dinner so much, and Jebb said the same thing. 

Rain came on during the night, and it was raining hard when we woke in 
the morning. As the march to Sonamerg was a short one, we resolved to delay 
our start till after breakfast, by which time we hoped it would clear up. We 
were not disappointed, and started off about half-past twelve. 

At Rezin, which we reached about 2 PM., and where were told the travel- 
lers ahead of us had halted the previous night, we found the first patches of 
snow we had so far encountered. Here we were shown the room which had 
been occupied by the lady and her husband, the snow outside having prevented 
them from pitching their tents. It was a miserable, dirty hole, to which access 
was gained through a sloppy courtyard and up a broken-down set of steps. 
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The road crosses the river to the left bank before reaching Rezin, and 


crosses back a short distance further up. A couple of miles beyond # latter 
bridge we got regularly on to snow, and from that time until we arrive close tS 
Tashgam on the 2™ of April, we were never off it, and never able to pitch a 


tent. The discomfort of this part of the jurney was greater than I had ee 
ined, not on account of the travelling, though that was bad enough, but mainly 
on account of the unpleasant quarters that had to be occupied each night, 

About the point where we struck the snow on the path the traveller enters 
what is, in summer, the loveliest part of the Sind valley. This 1s the celebrated 
Sonamerg Gorge, between Gagangair and Shitkuri, where the river rushes 
through a comparatively narrow and winding channel, sometimes between walls 
of rock, sometimes between slopes of tree-clothed hill. That evening, however, ~ 
the aspect of the Gorge was anything but summer-like, as we wound our way 
along the sloppy and muddy track, at one moment high above the foaming 
river, at another down at its edge, for before us were trees laden with snow, and 
huge masses of ice and débris which had slipped down from the hillsides above. 
The ghastly desolation of the whole scene, the roaring river, the avalanches, 
the broken trees lying with their roots turned up, the big mountains on either 
hand glistening white to the summit, except where the dark pine forests clothed 
their slopes, was rendered most impressive by the gloomy eveniny and the 
silence that hung over everything, 

The light was failing fast when we neared the upper end of the gorge, and 
Jebb’s spaniel puppy was so tired and footsore and cold, that we carried the 
pocr little beast by turns. In many places snow had just tumbled down and 
obliterated the path, and it had to be made afresh by our two shikaris in front. 
The track for the last five miles or so consisted simply of footsteps in the 
snow. Where several men had passed and the footsteps were hard there was no 
difficulty, but when they were soft, or when we missed planting our feet exactly 
on the hard spot, we sank in above the knee. Presently an icy wind began to 
rise, and the fine snow to drive into our faces, Bending down we hurried on as 

well as we could, but the snow was deeper here, and not hardened by many 
travellers, and we floundered about a good deal. Just asit got dark, when we 
had done about II miles, we reached the Village of Shitkuri, and right glad we 
were to see its lights, and to welcome even the miserable shelter it afforded us. 
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The snow was, of course, much too deep to allow of the tents being 
pitched; indeed the houses were all buried in it up to the first story. It was 
snowing pretty hard by the time we reached the village, and the wind was 
bitter. The shikaris, who had gone ahead with the cook, had secured a room 
for us in one of the houses, and we waded through snow slush to the steps 
which led to the balcony. This was also ankle deep in mud, but gave admission 
to a low passage, which we entered crouching, and thence passed into a small 

. toom about I5 feet square, where a fire was burning on a raised structure of 
stones and clay about 3 feet high. As there was no outlet for the smoke except 
a small window, about a foot square, and the door we had come in by, the 
room was pretty full of smoke. So Jebb and I sat down on 3 plank that hap- 
pened to be on the floor, and begged that the fire might be put out. Most of 
the wood was then taken away, and a few pieces of resinous pine lighted and 
held for us, while we took off our wet boots and socks. 

Jebb had a little stew in his canteen which he got heated and offered to 
share with me, but I prezerred to wait for dinner, as I guessed my man would 

_ produce something, no matter what the difficulties were. So Jebb ate his stew, 
with his bare feet on a convenient log to keep them off the dirty floor, and 
then lay down as he was on some grass which was lying in a corner of the 
room, pulled his lui over him and, soldier-like, was soon fast asleep. 

Meantime, sitting on my lui, I had put ona pair of dry socks which were 

in the bag my tiffin coolie had been carrying, while he dept the light going by 

starting fresh bits of pine as the others burnt out. Presently some of the coo- 

lies began to drop in. Jebb’s Madrassi boy arrived with his master’s bedding 

and a lantern. The latter was a great blessing, as it enabled me to dispense with 

the smoky resinous pine, by the light of which I had begun to write a letter, 

while the former was unpacked and some blankets flung over their sleeping 
owner. My bedstead also arrived and a table, but no bedding, Shortly after, my 
cook sent in an excellent dinner of soup, boiled fowl, potatoes, eggs, chupatties, 
and marmalade. The room we were in was only divided off by a wooden par- 
tition from the apartment in which the family of the house was, and by an- 
other from that in which the servants were collected, so that I could hear 
plainly the people talking and babies crying onthe one side, and the servants 
cooking on the other. After dinner, my bedding not having arrived, I sat up till 
just midnight writing letters, and then feeling sure that the remaining coolies 
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ght under some convenient rock, I borrowed a sleeping. 
and putting my brief bag under my head 
on fast asleep. 


had stopped for the ni 
bag to lie on that Jebb was not using, 
for a pillow, and rolling my lui round me, was so 











CHAPTER III 
MARCH 29-31—SHITKURI TO DRAS 


GRASS SHOES—-CARRIAGE OF BEDDING-—-SONAMERG—COLOURED 
SPECTACLES—BALTAL—MR. AND Mrs. RENTON—THE REST-HOUSE— 
THE COOLIE’S ROOM—DISCOMFORT—JEBB’S SNOW BLINDNESS—EaRLY 
START——-CROSSING THE ZojiL LA—MacHAHoI—MaralyYUN— 
PANDRAS—DRAS REST-HOUSE. 


LONG before daylight on the morning of the 29" of March I was awakened 
by cocks crowing apparently in the room, and was unable to understand it, till 
the owner of the establishment appeared about 5 A.M., and let out a troop of 
fowls from a cupboard beside the grass on which Jebb had been sleeping! The 
window was then opened, and we got some breakfast, and as the whole of that 
day’s tramp was to be over snow, we rubbed our faces with vinolia cream and 
put on grass shoes. 

No one who has not tried this very peculiar form of foot-gear would have 
any idea how comfortable it is, how warm it keeps the feet in snow, and what 
a foothold it gives one on everything but mud. The term grass shoe is some- 
thing of a misnomer, for the material of which it is made is not grass, and the 
article itself is not a shoe, but a sandal. Rice straw twisted into ropes is the 
material, the ropes being plaited so as to forma sole about half an inch thick, 
with an ingenious arrangement of strings of the same substance as the sole, 
whereby this is fastened to the foot. As one of these strings is intended to 
come up between the large toe and the others, it is necessary that the sock 
worn with the grass shoe shiould have a separate division for the large toe. The 
traveller, about to put on a grass shoe, dons first one of these socks, usually of 
puttoo wool, and over it a clumsy but comfortable quilted sock, also provided 
with the toe division above mentioned. This quilted sock is made like an am- 
munition boot, and is laced up the front in the same way. Over this the grass 
shoe is fastened. The result, as far as appearance goes, is particularly clumsy 
and ungainly, but for practical use in snow, or amongst slippery rocks, or on a 
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1 rlosity to 
steep slope, there is nothing I have seen to come neat it. I had the cu : a P 
measure one of my shoes one day. J traced the outline on paper, an¢ toun 


that the greatest length and breadth at right angles to each other was 12 */g by 


5 Ye inches. 

Twelve of my coolies had, as I surmised, spent the night under a conve- 
nient rock where wood and water were obtainable. They walked in quietly in 
the morning, and I made no remarks for fear they should desert, but I noted 
the names of the twelve for future guidance. This seemed to have a great effect, 
and for some days afterwards they were asking the shikari what the sahib was 
going to have done to them. Also I gave orders that my bedding was invariably . . 
in future to be carried by a permanent coolie, so that it might always be sure to 
arrive in time. But as this was a heavier load than these lazy Kashmiris liked to 
carry, I had much trouble afterwards in getting my wishes attended to. This is 
a thing that all travellers in these parts should insist on, as the want of one’s 
bedding at night causes more discomfort, in my opinion, than even the want 
of food. 

At Sonamerg, about two miles beyond Shitkuri, there is a post and tele- 
graph office, and I took the opportunity to post my letters and send a wire. 

Then we marched on, and soon overtook a lady and gentleman endeav- 
ouring to make head against the difficulties of the road. The gentleman was 
behind, floundering along, as we were doing, through the soft snow. The lady 
was a little in front sitting in her dandy—a kind of sedan chair—which had 
been put down in the snow while the coolies changed. 

With a word or two of greeting we passed on, and about noon stopped 
for breakfast, which was cooked for us in a post-runner’s log hut. These shel- 
ters exist every few miles along this route, so that were a snowstorm to come 

on suddenly no runner would be far from a refuge of some kind. 





Before having breakfast we had taken off our wet socks and grass shoes, 
and got them partially dried over the fire lighted for cooking in a corner of the 
shed. But it was cold work putting them on again and starting to continue our 
tramp. I wore coloured glasses to save my eyes from the blinding effects of sun 

reflected from the snow. The servants and the coolies all wore theirs, but Jebb 
said that these spectacles hurt his eyes, and would not wear his, 
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About 6 PM. we came in sight of Baleal. Where we were to halt for the 
night before attacking the Pass in the morning. We had covered about 12 
“miles. There is no village here, and it is difficult to convey an idea of the 
extreme desolation of the scene that was then before us. A few of our coolies, 
and the travellers we had passed, had got on ahead while we were at breakfast, 
and the former looked like ants, creeping along in single file over the immense 
expanse of white. No human habitation of any kind was visible, though we 
were told a rest-house had been erected here. Presently we saw two figures 
‘occupying a small black spot on the edge of a ravine, and closer examination 
revealed the fact, that they were a lady and gentleman sitting in a small patch 
‘cleared of snow, and which turned out to be part of the roof of the rest- 
house. They were the couple we had passed in the morning, and proved to be 


a Mr. and Mrs. Renton, who had recently come from Somaliland. A small 


table with tea things stood in front of them, as they sat with their backs to the 
Pass, from which a bitter wind was blowing. 

On inspection the rest-house proved to be an undesirable residence. It 
consisted of three rooms, forming a sort of barrack with a verandah in front, 
and was situated facing the slope leading down to the ravine, in which ran the 
stream coming from the Pass. The snow from the front of the verandah had 
been shoveled down the slope, and a certain amount of light could get in 
through the three doors. There being no windows to the rooms they were only 
lighted through these doors. The verandah was full, in such parts as were dry, 
of coolies and loads. As its roof, and that of the rooms, was flat, the melting 
snow leaked through, and the greater part of the mud floor was a quagmire. 
Two of the rooms were so deep in mud that even the coolies would not occupy 
them, and the steady drip from the roof, which we heard as we peered into the 
darkness inside, told us only too plainly that no shelter was to be obtained 
there. In the third room, below the part of the roof on which the couple above 
mentioned were sitting, and probably on account of the snow having been 
swept away, there were two dry patches, and here some of the Rentons’ things 
had been unpacked. 

There being evidently no place for us in the rest-house, Jebb and J turned 
to the hut erected for coolies. This was similar in shape and position to the 
building just described, but was much smaller, had only one room, and no 
verandah. The snow had not been cleared away from the front, but a hole had 
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been dug down through it to the door, for everywhere around the drifted snow 


stood as high as the roofs of the two buildings. Standing in the ae. 
looking into the darkness within, we could see nothing except a spec oa ; 
some distance away to the left. Stumbling actOss Coole 
loads, and shoving aside coolies and servants, we made our way to es while : 
few pine faggots were lighted to enable us to prospect further. The light prove 
to bea candle in a Jantern on a table. Beside the table were two beds, and on 
these lay the other two sportsmen we had heard of, both smoking like tugs, a 
most necessary precaution in the fetid air they were breathing. We introduced 


apparently a candle, 


ourselves, and explained our position, and intimated that we proposed to oc- 


cupy the remainder of the same room, if they did not object to our turning 
out some of their luggage, most of their servants, and nearly all their coolies. 
They agreed, and we proceeded to clear a place for ourselves. The rest of the 
room, which was a fairly big one, was packed tight with coolies and their loads. 

I am not exaggerating when I say packed tight. The party of four which pre- 
ceded us had about ninety porters, and as only a few of these were in the 
verandah of the rest-house, the balance were in this room, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty we forced our way, by the light of the smoky faggots, through 
this mass of malodorous humanity. The smell in that place, as we began mov- 
ing the men out, was something indescribable, and I would have given a good 
deal for my pipe. With some difficulty we made room for ourselves, and the 
more necessary of our loads were brought in. I superintended the putting up 
of my table and cot, and had my bed made. Jebb did the same for his, and then 
we lighted a couple of candles, and the pine faggots were taken away. But our 
faces were a sight by that time, for the smuts that resulted from the resinous 
wood had settled on us, and touching our skins anywhere with a handkerchief 
meant blackening the latter. It was a pleasing situation altogether, but it was 
better than being outside, for, after all, the roof of the part of the room we 
had chosen did not leak, and the cold wind could fiot get at us. The only parts 
of the floor that were wet, were those directly under the drip from the roof, 
and the part close to the door, where the melting snow from outside trickled 
through, and where the mud had been worked up by passing feet into a small 

swamp. 

Going out presently, I saw my energetic but dirty cook preparing our 
dinner in a small cleared space under the shelter of the wall of the hut, and on 
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my asking him what he was going to give us, he said, with much pride, the he 
would give us a “complete dinner just as usual.” It was always a source of 
astonishment to me how this man, after a fatiguing march, with hardly any 
materials or appliances, and no proper cooking arrangements, would turn out 
a respectable dinner. It was almost a point of honour with him not to allow 
difficulties to interfere with his work. A hot dinner, he considered, should 
always be sent up, and all the time he was with me I do not think I ever had a 
cold meal unless from my own deliberate choice. 

The Rentons were just going down from their airy seat, when I went 
round to speak to them. They had caused one of their small tents to be put up 
on a dry spot in the room they had selected, and proposed in this way to 
protect themselves from the wet. Mr. Renton declared, that, had he realised 
the character of the rest-houses and what the journey involved, he would never 
have brought his wife. Any one of us that night would willingly have given a 
long sum for a clean, dry room with a fireplace that would not smoke, and a 
boarded floor; and it seemed hard to understand why the Durbar could not 
see its way to constructing decent rest-houses along this route, and charging 
sufficient rent to pay for their upkeep. Indeed, if it had even made the roofs of 
those that we saw, sloping instead of flat, dryness could have been secured, but 
to make flat-roofed structures, which must hold up the snow, and into which 
when it melts the water must drip, seemed entirely incomprehensible. 


At 2, A.M. on the morning of the 30" Abdulla woke us; and our compan- 
ions at the other end of the room were astir soon after. Jebb then found that 
his eyes were affected by snow blindness, and that he would be unable to at- 
tempt the Pass that day, so he sent a messenger off to Srinagar to try and get 
some medicine, and settled to stay where he was. By 3.15 A.M. the loads were 
all made up, and I was standing outside ready to start. There was a misty 
moon, luckily only a day past the full, and this was a great help. The early start 
was necessaty, SO as to get over as much of the road as possible while every- 
thing was frozen. Once the sun got up the snow would melt, and the labour 
would be greatly increased. The Zojil La (La is the Tibetan word for Pass) is 
one of the most troublesome that the traveller going north from Srinagar 
encounters, mainly on account of the snow that is found on it at almost all 
times of the year. It is only 11,500 feet above the sea, but is rarely quite clear 
of snow. The bends in the path between Baltal and the top are something like 
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in the teeth of a bitter wind, up a gentle 
straight across a number 
tons in weight. 


those in the letter Z. We travelled first, 
incline going north, or nearly so, Then we struck east, 
of avalanches, climbing up and down huge masses of hard snow, 
This brought us to the mouth of the gorge over the frozen river, and up this we 
kept between high perpendicular rocks, till, after ascending for some time, we 
turned north once more. This was the steepest part, and we practically here 
went up a set of steps made by the coolies who preceded us. At the top of ee 
ascent we turned up a gentle slope towards the north-east, and a short time 


after had got over the highest point, and were actually, though we did not . 


know it, descending. 

The Rentons had not started with me, but their sportsmen we found in 
the hut when we arrived the day before had come on. The going was firm and 
not difficult until the sun rose. The path consisted merely of the track made 
by the leading coolies, and very severe labour it entailed after a time. It was 
simply a series of holes, such as are made by an elephant when he goes across 
a partially dry rice field. Into these holes we had to put our feet, lifting them 
high from one hole to the next. The labour of stepping like this was bad 
enough while the snow was firm, but became very great when the risen sun 
began to warm the air. Frequently the bottom of the hole into which I put my 
foot gave way when my weight came on it, and I sank into snow up to the hips. 
Occasionally I did not hit off the right spot, and the same result would follow. 

I reached the Machahoi rest-house, some I0 miles from Baltal, about 
12.30, feeling exceedingly done, and shortly after the two other sportsmen 
came in. with great difficulty, owing to the fact that no trees grow near Machahoi 
and there is no village, enough wood was procured to make some tea. The 
Rentons arrived a little later, and on the trouble about wood being repre- 
sented, resolved to go on to Mataiyun, the regular stage. The other two and I 

were so sick of going through the soft snow, that we resolved to stay where we 
were, and do with anything in the way of dinner that could be prepared. But as 
there was no use in keeping all the coolies in that dreary spot, I sent on every 
load but those actually required for the night. There were three rooms in the 
rest-house, which was a counterpart of the one at Baleal, but two of them were 
deep in mud with the dripping snow. One, however, was luckily dry, and in this 
we three arranged our beds and tables. The thermometer stood at 34° E. out- 
side in the warmest part of the afternoon. 








oy 
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In order to take advantage of the cold, and travel while the sow surface 
was frozen and hard, I was up at 2 A.M. on the morning of the 31*, and off an 
hour afterwards. I left my companions asleep, and did not come across them 
again. About daylight we reached the village of Mataiyun, which is some 16 
miles from Baltal, and where there are a few miserable flat-roofee sheds, in one 
of which the Rentons had sought shelter the previous evening. It snowed most 
of the-way, but as the surface on which we moved was hard, there was no great 
difficulty to speak of. In places where avalanches had crossed the path the 
going was, however, bad, as tons of snow had been deposited in huge blocks, 
and climbing over and round these was exactly like travelling in a rocky ravine 
filled with blocks of stone. 

At Mataiyun the houses were buried in snow to the roofs, and it was only 
the sight of a little smoke slowly issuing, apparently from the ground, here and 
there, that suggested the possibility of human habitations in that dreary ex- 
panse. On arrival, the shikari went about amongst the hovels, to call up my 
coolies who had gone on the night before, while I sat down on the edge of a 
roof, with my feet dangling over the hole made in the snow to give access to the 
doorway, and with an umbrella lent me by Ramz4na over my head, waited 
while he got me a cup of tea. It was a curious situation. Not a living thing, or 
suggestion of a living thing, except the curling smoke, visible anywhere. Noth- 
ing but the white valley around, and broken rocks standing out far up on the 
hillsides, and over all the steadily descending snow. 

Luckily there was no wind, and in half an hour we were all on foot again. 
About 5 miles further we reached Pandras. Although the distance covered was 
very little, the travelling through the soft snow was most laborious and te- 
dious, and necessitated frequent halts. 

I was here overtaken by the Rentons, and the village headman very civilly 
cleaned out a dry room for us, and we had breakfast together. Mrs. Renton 
said that, as her coolies had found it impossible to carry her through the soft 
snow the previous day, she had walked the distance to Machahoi. She was a 
delicate looking woman, and it was:surprising to see how well she was bearing 
the discomforts she was going through. Of course she wore grass shoes like all 
of us, and, as no quilted socks small enough for her were procurable in Srina- 

gar, she had an additional trial in the boat-like things she was compelled to 
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khaki! putties,? and a sensible, gray puttoo 
Lee o Norfolk jacket, a muffler 
leted her costume. Each of 
or lanoline, to 


wear. Above the socks she w 
skirt came nearly down to her ankles. A gray putto 


round her neck, blue goggles, and a soft hat comp : 
us had, of course, our faces well smeared with vinolia -. ; ; 
prevent the skin peeling from the effects of the sun reflected up eee e 
snow. Altogether, as we laughingly remarked to each other, on starting after 
breakfast, we presented a comical, though very business-like gpeeranice) | 

Most of the way to Dras, about 6 miles on and I7 from Machahoi, the 
snow continued to fall, and we arrived at that comparatively large village about ; 
6.30 PM,, very wet and tired. The shikart and Ramzana had gone on ahead, to 
give notice of our coming, and on my arrival, a little before the Rentons, the 
Thanadar, as the local official in charge here is called, came to meet me, and 
said that there was “ample accommodation” in the rest-house. 

This imposingly named building was flat-roofed, like all others in this 
neighbourhood, and contained many straggling rooms. The snow had been 
mostly removed from against the walls and off the roof, but lay in heavy drifts 
all round. Descending from its level to that of the doorway, I entered a windy 
sort of corridor, where a good part of the floor was covered with ice, owing to 
the drip from the roof having frozen. Here I was told the loads would be 
placed for the night. Beyond this was a doorless aperture, which led into an 
eatthen-floored room about 12 feet square, with a small unglazed window 
near the top of the wall, a hole in the middle of the roof, and a fireplace 
provided with a chimney. This, I was told, was the place I was to occupy, and it 
had been prepared for my reception a few minutes before my arrival, by the 
removal of certain coolies, the dying embers of whose fire were then filling the 
place with smoke, and the odour of whose presence still hung heavy about the 
ot A = chamber, some little distance away, had been set aside for 

ns, and I found my cook already at work in a third room next to it. 


Going back to my own quarters, I stuffed the window with rice straw to 
keep out the wind, drove two faggots into the mud wall at each side of the 
doorway, and hung a waterproof sheet over a string connecting them to insure 
some privacy, and had a fire lighted in the fireplace to secure warmth, The hole 

in the roof, though partially protected from the weather by a ah 
built above it, was a great nuisance, as the snow kept melting and A dpoine 
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through. This also occurred in other parts of the room, and though I moved 
my bed frequently, seeking for a dry spot, there were pools on my waterproof 
before I got into bed. I remembered with envy the brick-floored, dry stables of 
Lucknow, and was glad to think that none of the horses I had left behind me 
in India were that night in as bad quarters as their master. 


A number of the loads had got very wet, especially the bedding valises, 
and these, as well as the clothes I had been wearing all day, had to be dried 
‘before the fire. The result was, that as the chimney smoked considerably, the 
room was soon full of smoke and steam, through which my two candles shone 
with a misty light. It was a comfort, however, to get some hot water, and to 
wash my feet and hands. 


Dras being a post-office I got letters here, and was busy till rather late, 
writing in reply, while I turned the clothes, etc., before the fire. I could not 
telegraph, however, as I was told that the wire to Sonamerg was all under snow. 
Indeed, I knew this myself, for I had repeatedly seen, after crossing the Pass, 
the tops only of telegraph posts sticking up out of the snow, and had fre- 
quently stepped over the wire where the path crossed the line. In many places 
the wires and posts were completely buried, and lay for miles many feet be- 
neath us as we travelled over the surface. 


The Rentons, notwithstanding their own discomfort, kindly asked me to 
dine with them, but I had too much writing to do, and too many things to dry 
to leave my room. About midnight J turned in, lulled to sleep by the sound of 
the wind outside, and the steady drip on the floor beside me, as well as on the 
bedclothes, which latter annoyance I was too tired and sleepy to take any fur- 
ther trouble to avoid. 


Footnotes: 
1. Dust coloured. 
2, Cloth bandages wound round the legs from ankle to knee, largely worn in India. 








CHAPTER IV 
APRIL I-7—DRASTO THURGON 


DELAY IN GETTING COOLIES—QUARTERS AT DuLDUL—SERAI AT 
TA&sHGAM—KHARBU—DiIrTY SERAI THER 
ROAD—-CHARACTER OF THE VILLAGES—ADVANCING SUMMER— 
MAsHUNG—BAGICHA—CHANGING BOOTS—-KHARMANG— | OLTI— 


PARKUTTA— I HURGON. 


THE next morning, the I* of April, I was up about six, and had everything 
ready to start in an hour. But we were much later getting off, for the Thanadar 
had difficulty in obtaining the fresh coolies that are required here, to take the 
place of those that had come with us from Gund, and who were now to be 
discharged. To the twelve coolies who had slept on the road on the 28", and 
left me without my bedding that night, I gave only the bare Rs. 2.8 prescribed 
by the printed tariff, but the others got a present in addition. 

About 10 A.M. we started, and had a bad time, floundering along through 
the soft snow. Going ahead of the Rentons about noon, I reached the village 
of Duldul, 8 miles on, about 2.30 PM., and here resolved to stay for the night, 
as owing to the late start we should have been unable to get to Tashgam, the 
usual stage, till after dark. There being no rest-house, I selected two rooms in 
the village, which the headman very good-naturedly placed at our disposal. 
One, which I proposed to occupy myself, was situated over a cattle stable, and 
a few holes in the floor allowed the odours from below to come up. On my 

pointing this out, the holes were filled up with stones and earth. In one corner 
was a large heap of goat manure, which also, when I suggested it, was removed, 
One wall—imade of wattle and daub—only came up three-fourths of the way 
to the roof, but as this arrangement admitted plenty of light and air, it was an 
advantage rather than the reverse. Immediately below was the cattle-vard at- 

tached to the stable underneath. The roof of my room was a litt] y 
is : e over 5 feet 

high, so I could not walk upright, It also leaked in several places, b 

corner where the snow did not melt th ce 
rough. A lot of firewood was stowed 


5—HarDAS—BADNESS OF . 
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along one wall, but this did no harm, and it was allowed to remain. When the 
floor was swept, and some clean, sweet-smelling, aromatic grass brought in, 
the room became quite a pleasant place to stop in—a great improvement on 
the quarters I had occupied the previous night. 

For the Rentons I selected a large room—a sort of hay-loft—partly filled 
with clean aromatic grass, something like what had been brought in for me, 
and provided with a window. The only objection to it was that to enter, it was 
necessary to climb up a rather rickety ladder. The Rentons got in about an 
hour after me, having had a very trying march. The dandy men had been falling 
about so in the melting snow, that they could not carry Mrs. Renton, who had 
had to walk all the way. However, we got into dry foot-gear, and had breakfast, 
or rather lunch. Then sitting in that part of my room which did not let in wet, 
we whiled away the afternoon with cards, and quite enjoyed ourselves, more 
especially as the snow kept falling steadily most of the time, and we could see 
every now and then regular avalanches coming down, and sweeping the track 
we should have had to keep had we gone on that afternoon. 

On the morning of the 2"! we were off by about 5.20. It was daylight 
soon after we set out, which was a good thing, as Mrs. Renton was rather 
nervous going across a nasty snow slope immediately above the river. An ava- 
lanche had come down here the previous day, and the leading men of our party 
had to make footsteps in the newly-fallen snow. 


We reached Tashgam (6% miles on) about II A.M., the snow becoming 
less and less as we advanced. Here we went up to the roof of the Serai, washed 
our feet while we dried our socks and putties in the sun, and had breakfast, in 
a civilized manner, at a table and sitting in chairs. The furniture was obtained 
from the Rentons’ loads which had arrived much about the time that we our- 
selves got in. 

The Serai is a square enclosure full of small rooms surrounding a court- 
yard. The rooms have no windows, and it is usual for the occupant who re- 
quires a fire, to light it in the centre of the mud floor, and let the smoke go up 
through the hole in the roof, The building was full of coolies, and cattle and 
ponies occupied the courtyard, the floor of which was simply a mass of liquid 
mud and manure. Renton had with him a copy of Knight's book, Where Three 
Empires Meet, and at breakfast looked up his description of the march to 
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1 i re we were 
Leh. He read aloud the following extract referring to the place whe 


at the tme:- ies sisi: 
“We put up for the night in the Serai of the little village of Tashgam. Une 


need not pitch the tents at any stage 
State rest-houses for the accommodation of travellers, 


between Mataiyun and Leh, as there are 


for the use of which no 


charge 1s made.” 

The italics are mine. Sitting where we were, 
filth of the Tashgam Serai courtyard, and the small coolie-1 
muddy pig-sties which surrounded it, and remembering what we had just ex- 


perienced at Baltal, Machahoi, Mataiyun, and Dras, we appreciated the grim, 
though unconscious irony of that closing sentence, “sccommodation... for 
the use of which no charge is made.” 

After breakfast we went on again, quite pleased to find firm ground un- 
derneath us once more, instead of the yielding snow, though, in many places, 
we were walking simply through slush. It was a bright, clear afternoon, and 
after a pleasant tramp of six miles—the first enjoyable one for days—we walked 
with soaked feet into Kharbu,—little Kharbu as it is called, to distinguish it 
from another place of similar name further on. Here we were delighted to find 
that the ground was so free from snow that our tents could be pitched. Abdulla 
had only put up a sowar's pal for me, but this I found enough, as my bed was 
able to get into it on one side, and my three mule-trunks on the other, leaving 
a passage between. We were camped right over the Drs river, whose course we 
had been following since we saw it first—a tiny stream—just below the high- 
est point of the Zoji La. 


looking down into the liquid 
nhabited, smoky, 





After changing, I went over to look at the Serai, where our servants had 
gone, and where our dinner was being cooked. It was very similar to the one at 
Tashgam, but somewhat smaller. A large heap of manure about 4 feet high 
stood in one corner of the courtyard, and the melting snow had carried much 
of it in liquid form over the ground around, transforming the earth into a 

swamp, which a few ponies helped to churn up still further. The stench was 
awful. A couple of logs across this formed pathways to the little rooms around 

from orie of which I could hear the sound of Ramz4na’s'voice. I considered é 
better to avoid too close an inquiry as to the circumstances under which di 
ner was being cooked, and beat a hasty retreat to my clean little tent 3 
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The next morning, the 3%, we were up as usual at 4 and off by S.1S. As we 
were no longer on snow we had given up the grass shoes, and resumed our 
boots and chaplies.! About 2 miles short of the village of Chanegund we left 
the Leh road, and crossing the Dras river, turned off towards Skardo. About 
ten o'clock, having gone ahead by myself, I arrived at Hardas, a good-sized 
village, 8 miles from Kharbu. Here the coolies had to be changed, and the 
headman professed his inability to get the total number required. I only wanted 
seventeen, and these could have been produced in an hour, but the Rentons 
required fifty-seven, and this was quite another pair of shoes. Not liking to go 
off with the few available men and leave the Rentons in the lurch, I resolved to 


camp here and give time for all the necessary coolies to be collected. 


The Rentons arrived about noon, and we breakfasted and made ourselves 
comfortable, and in the afternoon I had the first tub I had had since leaving 
Srinagar. When marching fast it is practically impossible to tub, and it is sur- 
prising how soon ina cold climate, and especially when in snow, one gets used 
to doing without it. 


The post-office at Kargil being not far off, I took the opportunity to 
send a messenger with some letters. In the evening the headman said the requi- 
site number of coolies, supplemented by ponies, which we could now again 
use as we were out of the snow, had all been collected, and we could go on in 
the morning. 

The following day, the 4 T went half-way from Hardas to Olthingthang 
with the Rentons, and then after breakfast pressed on alone, camping for the 
night by myself at Mashung, 16 miles from our last halting-place. A little 
beyond Hardas the Dras river is joined by the Soru, which flows past Kargil. 


The road, since we crossed below Chanegund and left the Leh road, had - 


become distinctly worse. It was narrower and rougher, and in many places was 


built out over the river from the face of a precipice. These galleries must have 
been trying for ponies. They were made of logs of wood, projecting from 
holes and clefts in the rock, and on these were laid flat broad stones to make 
the pathway. These were any shape and placed anyhow, consequently there 
were plenty of gaps between, and how the ponies succeeded in getting over 
without sometimes putting their feet through I never could make out. Of 
course there was no patapet or handrail to the galleries, and in walking over 
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; ming alon 
one constantly saw, through the gaps 1n the stones, the river foa: : g 
one with the snow when we 


d 
more than a hundred feet below. As we were Bue 
reached Hardas, a riding pony had been hired by Renton for his wife, ae a 
her own saddle of course with her. It was wonderful to see the ground that 
he track led in many places 


animal went over without a trip or stumble. T cane 
Tf ne 

across masses of boulders loosely flung together, yet that pony climbe up . 

side and down the other without making a mistake, and Mrs. Renton sat hum 


with a confidence her husband and I were far from sharing, in places where a 
fall would have meant broken limbs, or worse. Constantly the track was on the 
edge of a precipice, where a shy or a trip would have involved certain death, 
but the little beast went calmly on, as indifferent to the danger of his sur- 
roundings as if he had been moving over an extensive plain. Mrs. Renton's 
courage was astonishing. It was only when the path became less than 3 feet 
wide, and steeper than a staircase, and was made up entirely of loose blocks, 
with perhaps a high rock to the left and a sheer drop of several hundred feet to 
the right, that she would consent to get down. 

The villages we passed that day were, like nearly all in these valleys, en- 
tirely isolated from each other. Each consists of a cluster of flat-roofed houses, 
with terraced cultivation as far as the water on which the village depends can 
be got to go. The terraces, to make them level, are built up with stones at the 
lower end, the wall thus formed supporting the earth. Looked at from the 
opposite side of the valley they present a most curious appearance, as the 
built-up edges are alone visible, and would cause any one, unacquainted with 
the facts, to suppose that the hamlets consisted of nothing but stone walls. 

The water is obtained from a ravine, sometimes lying close to, sometimes, 
as at Hardas, many miles away. The irrigation system on which that village 
depend derives its water from a ravine about 4 miles off. The stream is con- 
veyed over the terraces by a network of pretty little canals, clear as crystal, 

running in channels with gravelly beds and intersected here and there with tiny 
waterfalls, Apparently the only limit to the extension of cultivation is the sup- 
ply of the ppecous fluid that may be available. All through these Himalayan 
valleys, in Baltistan as well as in Ladak, the princtple is the same. Where a 
stream can be tapped to supply irrigation there we find a village. Where such 
streams are not, or cannot be tapped, we have rocks and granite dust, Very 
charming and peaceful these villages looked. After walking for miles and miles 
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without seeing a green thing of any kind, nothing but terra-cotta crags and 
sand in all direction, it was a great relief, on turning a corner, to see trees and 


' fields and houses forming an oasis in the dreary waste. 


At Hardas, and for several marches beyond, the fields had only been just 
sown, and the fruit-trees were not in bud even. But as we descended, and the 
climate became more genial, we found in each village we came to spring further 
advanced. In the earlier ones the apricots were breaking into flower, and the 
corn was just showing itself above the ground. Further on the trees were in full 
flower and the corn a foot high, till on reaching Sarsal in the Haramosh dis-. 
‘trict, I found the mulberries beginning to ripen, the apricot fruit formed, and 
the corn well up to the knee. 

A couple of miles before reaching Mashung, the stream formed by the 
combined Dr4s and Sotu rivers falls into the Indus, the waters of which, in- 
stead of being clear as those of the Dras river had been, were a sort of turbid 
green, with melting snow and the débris brought down by avalanches. My tent 
was pitched on the flat terrace of an unsown field, high above the Indus. The 
evening was damp and drizzly, and after looking over and oiling my guns, I was 
glad to turn in early. 


The next morning I was up at 3.15 A.M., and left in the dark. We stopped 
at Tarkutta to change coolies, and I took the opportunity to have some tea. 
About noon we reached Bagicha, the road having been a very hilly one involv- 
ing many ascents and descents of hundreds of feet each. The distance mea- 
sured on the map is no guide to the time any particular journey in these hills 
may take. For instance, on the map, the distance between Mashung and Tarkutta 
is only 2’ miles, while it took us over two hours to cover the ground. This was 
owing mainly to an ascent and descent of perhaps 1000 feet, which had to be 
negotiated soon after leaving Mashung to avoid a precipitous bluff over the 
Indus. Similarly on the map, the road to Bagicha from Tarkutta measures but 
little over 8 miles, yet it took us nearly four hours to traverse, the hills were so 
many, and some so trying. 


This day’s march was not a pleasant one. there was too much climbing 
and descending, and the bits along the sands of the Indus were very hot. Some 
of the galleries along precipices were particularly perilous and certainly no 
fourfooted beast of burden, except a Kahmir hill pony, could have traversed 
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Indeed, in no other part of the world that [am acquainted with 
d have been called a road. 


) whi raversed 
But J was soon to see roads, compared to which that which I had t : 
track, Chand, the tiffin coolie, 


that day was in safety and gradient a railway . ; 
gave me a good idea of a Kashmiri’s views on the subject of roads. Speaking of 
the Leh highway, and extolling its excellence, he said it was so good that a man 


could go along it even at night! - 

At Bagicha my lui was spread in the cool and shady verandah of the local 
mosque, and I sat down with my back against the door, while I wrote letters 
and waited for Ramzana to bring breakfast. The flat-roofed cottages of the 
which lies but little above the Indus, were around me, with numbers of 
trees not yet showing signs of blossom. In front, on the opposite bank, 
absolutely destitute of a par- 


them in safety. 
would such a track as we followe 


village, 
apricot- 
rose the usual terra-cotta and slate-gray crags, 
ticle of vegetation. To the left, at the extremity of the gorge, was a snow- 
capped mountain, a huge mass of dazzling white in the brilliant sunshine. 
Immediately to my right was a lovely little mountain stream, clear as crystal, 
which almost put me to sleep with its pleasant babbling sound. Here I rested 
till about 2.30 PM., and then walked on, after changing my boots, to Kharmang, 
about 3 miles by the map, and nearly two hours by time. 

This changing of my boots I found very useful for keeping the feet ih 
good order, when marching on tracks not encumbered with snow. In the morn- 
ing, when it was generally cold, I wore ordinary English shooting boots, with 
ice screws in the soles. These I took off at breakfast, and allowed my feet to 
cool. When starting again I usually put on a pair of chaplis, with leather socks 
over my ordinary ones. Chaplis are cooler than boots, and the change prevents 
the feet being chafed. The tiffin coolie carries in the lui the foot-gear which is 
not in use. 

We got in early to Kharmang, about 4.30 P.M., and as coolies had to be 
changed, resolved to stop for the night. The Rentons, who had made a double 
march from Olthingthang—a wonderful bit of endurance on Mts. Renton’s 
part—arrived about sundown, and there was some difficulty the following 

morning in arranging for the large number of coolies required for the double 
party. T hough I was up at 3.15 A.M., we did not get away till three hours later. 


A five hours’ walk took us 10 miles to Tolti, where we breakfasted while 
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the coolies were changed. On the way we passed through several villages, with 
the long lines of poplars, which are so often seen, both in these oases by the 
Indus and in the neighbourhood of Srinagar. Here, too,the barley and wheat 
were above the ground, and the apricot-trees white with blossom. At Tolti, 
tired of the monotonous walking, I hired a pony, and occasionally rode him 
on the 12-mile stretch to Parkutta, where we camped for the night in an apri- 
cot grove, arranging with the headman to have teady for us in the morning the 
number of coolies we should want. There was no difficulty about carriage 
here. Indeed, many of the coolies appeared in the evening, and, after their 
peculiar custom, put their ropes round our boxes, so as to secure for them- 
selves the particular loads they wanted. 

At 3 A.M. on the morning of the 7" I was called as usual. The procedure 
was the same every day. J dressed by candle light, and then went outside and sat 
down, with my back against a tree, while my tent was struck and its contents 
packed up. A fire was always lighted near my tent, for light as well as warmth, 
the first thing in the morning, and I generally sat down near itso as to see Lo eat 
my chota hazri. This usually consisted of two or three hard-boiled. Eggs, a few 
cold chupatties left from the preceding night's dinner, and (till I learned that 
tea was better) a couple of cups of cocoa and milk. By the time it was finished 
most of the loads were ready, and often some had started. 


By 9415 we had done the II miles to Gol, and as usual had breakfast 
while the fresh coolies were being brought. Then, having had a couple of hours 
rest, we went on, and about 3.30 PM., after a little over four hours’ walking, 
reached Thurgon, about 12 miles further. Here there was some difficulty about 
_. fresh coolies, and we had to halt, though I was anxious to get as far as Skardo, |, 
about 9 miles beyond. That night we all dined together, for the last time as it 
proved afterwards. Indeed, I did not, as it happened, meet the Rentons again 
till I reached Leh early in July. 


Footnotes: 


1. Leather sandals, largely used in Kashmir. 
2. This was the usual price I paid in Baltistan 
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JeBB PASSES US— T EHSILDAR OF SKARDO—STARTING TO RACE—-KOMARA— 
TsuRI—Major HEwaT—PONIES SENT BACK——BAD GOING IN pe a 
GORBIDAS—-LONG DAY’S MARCH—MEANING OF “ROAD” IN BALTISTAN— 
LADDERS—-NARROW PART OF ROAD—RONDU—ROPE BRIDGES—START 


’ 3 
ON PONIES—BAD GOING—LOCAL PIPES—MAJoR MorLAND $ COOLIE— 


BRIDGE AT TAK—-MALUPUR—DANGEROUS TRACK—-SHONGUS— 
GARMPANI— | HE HOT SPRING. 


THE next day, the 8" of April, was an eventful one for me. Getting up as usual 
at three, I learned from Abdulla that Jebb, the gunner whom I had left behind 
at Baltal, had just passed through with three ponies, and was therefore ahead 
of us. It looked then as if racing in earnest had begun, so I presesed on as fast 
as possible to Skardo, and resolved to leave the bulk of my luggage to be 
brought on by Ramzana, and to go on ahead by forced marches with Abdulla 
alone. 

We arrived about 7 A.M., and I found Jebb seated with the Tehsildar, and 
trying to arrange about ponies to take him on. He had recovered very quickly, 
he told me, and as soon as he got clear of snow, had left most of his baggage 
behind, and come on with his bedding and one Shikari. He had made forced 
marches and thus had succeeded in overtaking us. When at. Drds I had tele- 

graphed to the Tehsildar of Skardo, asking him to have transport ready for me 
when I arrived, and in consequence I found that two ponies and some coolies 
had been‘collected; while these were being brought, we darnk some China tea 
which the Tehsildar had prepared for us, and which had reached him, he said, 
via Lhassa. It was made by pouring boiling water on a spoonful of dry tea, 
placed in the cup out of which it had to be drunk. It was refreshing, but the 
tea-leves floating up while we drank were troublesome. Sugar was provided, 


but no milk. A handful of dried apricots, locally known as kabnis, and the 


commonest fruit in these parts, completed the repast. 
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The Tehsildar told me that three sportsmen had left Skardo a few days 
previously, bound for nalas beyond Rondu, and as I knew vaguely that Haramosh 


lay in that direction, my heart sank at the prospect of finding it occupied. 
There seemed, however, still a chance, and I resolved to do my best to overtake 
~ those in front. 


I found a newspaper awaiting me, but no letters, and posted those I had 
ready. The post usually gets through to Srinagar in six or eight days, the time 
depending on the amount of snow on the Zoji La. 

As soon as the fresh coolies and two ponies arrived, I said goodbye to the 
friendly Tehsildar and to Jebb, for whom transport was not yet ready, and set 
off for the ferry-boat by which the Indus is crossed. It was necessary to get to 
the right bank of the river, as the track by the left bank to Rondu, the next 
place we were bound for, was said to be exceptionally bad. I reflected after- 
wards, that if it was worse than that on the right bank, it must be a curious 
misnomer to call it even a track. The Rentons had not arrived when L left, so I 
missed seeing them. They went, I afterwards learned, to one of the Shigar 
nalas, and there got ibex. 

When we teached the far bank I opened out some of my loads, and se- 
lecting a couple of cooking-pots, two pillows, two blankets, a sleeping bag a 
towel, socks, boots, spare chaplis, a tin of bacon, a tin of jam, some tea and 
sugar, my brief bag, the canteen and the tiffin basket, got Abdulla to make up 
a couple of light loads. One he placed across his own saddle, and the other and 

smaller one was attached to mine; for we had obtained saddles with the ponies, 
intending to ride them as far as possible. Chand and one of the permanent 
coolies, Mahamdu, were directed to follow as fast as possible, with nothing 
but what they required for themselves. 

About 11 A.M. Abdulla and I started, leaving Ramzana in charge of the 
other loads, with instructions to come along after us as fast as possible. We kept 
the ponies at a sort of jog-trot wherever the road was at all practicable. About 1 
PM., after covering some 13 miles of ground from the Tehsildar’s house, we 
stopped at the village of Komara and got off our ponies for breakfast. While 
one of the vilagers looked after them another brought wood, and also lent us a 
large pot, in which-the shikari boiled a couple of eggs for me, and made some 


- tea for himself and the two permanent coolies, who reached us about an hour 
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i ing’s dinner, which 
later, The remains of a fowl cooked for the previous evening's dinn ee 
Abdulla had brought on, and a few chupatties left from the same meal, 
nished a breakfast, and about 2.30 P.M. we set out once more. 


L in time b urd 
Seven miles in distance and two hours in time broguht us to Ts : 
ardo. Here we found a gunner, Major Hewat, 
over a cup of tea, I 


usu- 


ally the second stage from Sk 
encamped, to whom I introduced myself, and with whom, a 
had a pleasant half-hour’s chat. He told me that a Major Morland ane See 
Bond (a sapper) were ahead of me. The shikari meantime arranged for the 
purchase of some flour, and got a couple of boys to come on with us to bring 
‘the ponies back, and two men to carry the loads when these animals had been 
returned, for he knew, it seems, that we could not take them many miles fur- 
ther, and their regular attendants, who had come on with us from Skardo, were 
now, they said, too tired to go on. 
Shortly after five we were pressing on once more, but the track was getting 
worse and worse. I had already had to lead my pony in several places. One of 
these was especially bad, being a slope of loose shale which had slipped down 
from above, and in which one’s feet sank up to the ankles. A stone dislodged 
here kept rolling—it seemed for minutes—and then fell plump into the Indus 
below. By dusk even Abdulla acknowledged that the ponies could do no more, 
and transferring the loads to the two coolies we had brought, we sent the 
animals back in charge of the boys. Chand and Mahamdu had overtaken us at 
Tsurri, so we were a party of six when we left the nags. 
For a time we got on all right, though the track was only here and there 
distinguishable from the surrounding country, for there was daylight to help. 
» Buewhen this failed, and we found ourselves feeling our way in the dark, ina 
chaotic wilderness of rocks and boulders, the position was not an enviable 
one. There was no question about the general direction. We had the Indus 
below us on the left, and the steep hillside above on the right. The point was to 
keep as much on a level as possbile, and avoid climbing if it could be done. 
There was a sort of a track which the two Tsurri coolies endeavoured to keep 
to, but in the starlight this was practically impossible. In one place the men all 
took off what they wore on their feet, to clamber the better u th 
é Pp asmooth rock, 
which Thad great difficulty in climbing with my boots on. We only got up by 
holding on to cracks, which we had to feel for in the dark. In another place we 
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had to cross a frozen snow slope, filling a small ravine. Another time we de- 
scended too low, and only knew it when we felt the sand of the Indus under 
our feet. If firewood and water could have been found anywhere together, we 
should have halted under a rock for the night. A couple of hours slow progress 
like this brought us at last to the village of Gorbidas, where we arrived about 9 
PM., having taken some four houts to cover the 5 miles that separated us from 
Tsurri. 


The villagers quickly lighted a couple of fires for us, one for the men to. 
cook by, and one for me to eat by the latter was made near a bit of smooth 
gtass under an apricot-tree, and here I spread the lui and over it the strip of 
waterproof sheeting which was round my bedding. Then came the sheepskin | 
sleeping bag and the two blankets, and my bed was ready. While Abdulla grilled 
a fowl I undressed by the light of the fire and got into bed, all the time watched 
with much interest by the village ladies, who sat on their door-steps or on the 
roofs of their houses. Then after having my diner (about 10.30 P.M) I lay 
down and was asleep in no time. 

That day's journey was a tiring one even for me, but it was a wonderful 
performance on the part of Chand and Mahamdu, who had walked every step 
of the way. The actual distance, measured on the map, comes to well over 30 
miles, but considering that scarcely any of the road was level, that much of it 
involved hard climbing, and that it had taken some thirteen or fourteen hours 
of travelling to cover, it gives a good idea of what a Kashmiri can do in the way 
of walking when he chooses to try. 

I have remarked on the difficulty of the road above, but the word “road” 
has a peculiar significance in Baltistan. In Assam, where I served for many 
years, there are, it is well known, two classes of roads—those which can be 
distinguished from the surrounding country, and those which can not. The 
latter class exists only on the maps of the Public Works Department. The tea 
planter and the Assamese cultivator do not acknowledge these roads. But in 
Baltistan the word “road” constantly, indeed | might almost say generally, means, 
even amongst the Baltis, a thing which cannot be distinguished from the sur- 
rounding country. I have often stood at the edge of an expanse of several acres 
of broken rocks, and inquired where was the road. “There,” would be the 

unhesitating reply, as my informant pointed across the chaos in some one 
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ge of a track visible, but travelling in the 
lly be found here and there a few 
dered slightly worn, indicating 


at habitually. In other places 
ndicate 


direction. Of course there was no vest 
direction indicated, there would occasiona 
rocks, the jagged edges of which might be consi 
that footsteps had perhaps traversed them somewh a ; 
a small pile of stones would be found erected, at varying invervals, toi i 
that passing them was the ordinary custom of travellers in that locality. rac- 
tically it comes to this, that in Baltistan a “road” means any ground ordinarily 
used as thoroughfare, along which an active man can move without Baking 


his neck. 
On the morning of the 9" we w 


the light of the camp fire near my bed, watched as 
of villagers of both sexes. The road for a time was fair, but we shortly came to 


some bad parts, where ladders had been placed to render progress possible. It 
was a new idea to me, to find a ladder forming part of a Government road. 
Such places generally involved regular climbing with hands and feet, and it was 
a wonderful sight seeing the coolies, even though lightly laden, getting along. 
In some places the road had been built out from the edge of the cliff, much 
after the fashion of the galleries described above. The width varied consider- 
ably. Usually it was about a couple of feet, but sometimes much narrower. One 
gallery I measured was only 9 inches across. 

The narrowest part of the road that I saw was, I considered, worth mak- 
ing a note of. I had climbed to the top of a ladder in one place, and was 
clawing the smooth rock above, standing on the topmost rung, looking for a 
place to go to next, when I saw a narrow gallery some 5S feet off to my left. 


ere up before daybreak, and I dressed by 


before by an interested circle 


There was not exactly a precipice under me, but a slip would have involved a:. 


drop of some I0 or [2 feet on to a sharply shelving rock, down which the 
victim of the catastrophe would have proceeded, unpleasantly fast, till he went 
over its edge, and fell, a couple of hundred feet or so, either into the Indus or 
on to the broken rocks beside the water. I noticed this from where I stood, and 
then perceived a ledge about 2 feet to my left, about 3 inches wide, and ona 
level with the top rung of the ladder. Evidently this was the stepping-place to 
the gallery beyond, and using it as such, I got across in safety, but I had never 
seen a “road” attenuated to a width of 3 inches before. Some distance further 
there was a rise by a zigzag of about 1000 feet, to cross a precipitous spur, and 
then, after a stretch comparatively level, a sudden descent of quite I500 feet to 
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the edge of the Indus. This was a sharp drop down ladders and almost perpen- 
dicular rocks, and involved using the hands almost as much as the feet. 

Here at the village of Bagicha we changed coolies, and then had about the 
severest ascent of the whole journey, for we must have gone up quite 2000 
feet, and had to do it under a blazing sun. The cold wind from the snows 
around and above us tempered that heat somewhat, but the climb was very 
severe. 

That evening we arrived opposite Rondu, which lies on the left bank of 
the Indus, and having to go there for fresh supplies and to arrange for a change 
of coolies, we crossed by the rope bridge. The track takes the traveller to some 
precipitious rocks overlooking the Indus, down which he gets by a series of 
frail-looking galleries and ladders, till he reaches the point, some SO feet over 
the river, at which one end of the rope bridge is attached. The opposite end of 
this bridge is considerably higher than that on the right bank, consequently 
the passenger finds that he has to begin going upwards before he is at all half- 
way across. 

As rope bridges are peculiar structures not very well known, it may be of 
interest to describe in some detail the one below Rondu. The ropes of the 
bridge were attached to a horizontal beam which lay behind, that is on the 
land side, of three upright beams or logs, kept in their places by being buried 
ina large mass of loose stones. There were no holes in the rock for the uprights 
to fit into, probably because the making of such things was beyond the power 
of the villagers who put up these bridges. The strain of the bridge kept the 
horizontal beam tight against the three uprights, to which it was not fastened 
in any way. The ropes were made of strands of birch twigs, plaited together in 
the ordinary three-plait, each strand being about as thick as a mans wrist. 
There were three main ropes, one for the footway and one for each hand. The 
footway rope in the Rondu bridge consisted of five strands, and the two side 
ropes of four each. The three ropes were connected, at intervals of 7 or 8 feet, 
by a single strand running from one hand rope déwn to the footway, round 
which it was wound once or twice, and up to the other hand rope. At intervals 
of about I0 yards a piece of forked stick, about 3 feet or so long, was placed 

between the hand ropes to keep them apart. Over these the passenger had to 
step as he progressed, The bridge sagged down in the middle to within 30 feet 
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or so of the water. Unless there was a wind it did not sway eae 
danger of crossing was more apparent than real. Though the structu 

very flimsy when viewed from a distance, 
moment the traveller arrived close. I had n 
before, but found no difficulty in following t 
between three large rocks above the Rondu village, an 
ranged with the Thanadar for a couple of ponies and a chad 
the next morning. The distance we had covered that day is under 17 miles on 


the map, but the march was a very severe one. Shy 
[was called about 5 A.M. on the morning of the 10", and found that the 
last night's fire near my bed had been replenished, and was burning brightly. I 


had seen it well scattered the night before when lying down, for fear sparks 
sake of warmth and light had 


d cold, and I was glad of 


its immense strength was evident the 
ever crossed one of these bridges 
he shikari over. That night I slept 


d before lying down ar- 
ge of coolies for 


should come on to my bedding, which for the 
been spread very close to it. The morning was raw an 
the heat it imparted, and the light it gave to dress by. Day had broken by the 

time my clothes were on, and after chota hazri, the shikari mounted one pony 

and J another, and followed by the two permanent coolies and two village men 

with the loads, we started. There was no need to have got these ponies, for they 

were only able to go about 2 miles, when we came to a rope bridge, a little 

lower down the river than the one we had crossed by the previous night. By this 

we crossed back to the right bank of the Indus, and as before, Chand, the tiffin 
coolie, had to be helped. For a man who had travelled much in these parts he 
proved exceedingly bad at going over dangerous ground, and had a holy horror 
of rope bridges. 

The track on the opposite side involved a good deal of climbing up diffi- 
cult rocks, and along ledges projecting from the sides of precipices, as already 
described, but we made fairly steady progress till 11.25, when, finding a stream 
which was clear and not the colour of pea-soup with melting snow water, like 

most of the side streams below Skardo, we stopped to breakfast. 





I was amused here by the manner in which Mahamdu made himself a 
pipe. He prepared some mud, and kneading it together, built with it a small 
mound over a twig, which he then drew out, thus leaving a channel. One end of 
this he opened out into a cup and filled with tobacco. Over the other end he 

placed a bit of his lui, and after lighting the tobacco, went down on his hands 


ora Ee: DA 
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and knees and sucked the smoke up through the lui. It did not look a comfort- 
able way of smoking, but apparently it is the usual method on the Indus, for a 
yard or so from where Mahamdu made his, I saw another pipe of similar con- 
struction. Iwo coolies, on their way to get work at Gilgit, passed us while we 
were there. They sat down to have a drink at the stream, and noticing the ready- 
made pipe on the ground, produced tobacco and a match, and had a smoke 
just after Mahamdu's fashion. The Tandstikkor is the ordinary match used by 
the Baltis. 

. Shortly after leaving the breakfast place we met a post coolie belonging to 
Major Morland, one of the two sportsmen ahead of me, and learned that his 
master had taken the Baralungma nala, and that the other sportsman, Mr. 
Bond, was going on to Haramosh. As this was our objective it became doubly 
necessary to hurry on now. The coolie informed us that Mr. Bond had spent 
the previous night at Tak, the regular stage from Rondu, and was going to halt 
that night, the 10, at Balchu, going on the following day to Shongus, on the 
12" to Garmpani, and on the 13" to Sarsal, the first of the Haramosh villages. 
The sportsman who reached Sarsal first held, I had been given to understand, 
the whole of the Haramosh shooting, and if Mr. Bond arrived there before me 
I was aware that I should lose the object of my hurried march. 

We reached Tak about 3 PM. The track crosses the river at the mouth of 
the ravine by a very precarious bridge, far worse, I thought, than any of the 
rope bridges I had seen. The village is some distance up the ravine, and I sat 
down on a big boulder, and waited while Mahamdu went up to try and get 
fresh coolies to change the Rondu men. While waiting, I examined the bridge 
[had just crossed, which was built on the cantilever principle, like most of the 
bridges of Kashmir. From the bank at either side of the stream, and about 12 
feet above the level of the water, projected three or four big beams, the river 
ends of which were free, while the landward ends were weighted with blocks of 
heavy stones. The free ends of the two trestles thus formed were some 22 or 
23 feet apart, and on them rested three logs, not fastened in any way to each 
other or the trestles, but simply kept in their places by their own weight. These 
three logs were not over-thick, and bent down a good deal when I stepped on 
them. The river below was a raging torrent, snow fed, turbid and thick, tearing 
along amongst heavy boulders, and looked violent enough to dash to pieces 
any unfortunate who might happen to fall in. when going over, I had to put my 
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: weight on 
feet across the division between each pair of logs, ae ss oe. aie Ries 
both, for I found that one log by itself bent too ie Ee ought Beet 
logs together made a pathway some 2 feet wide. They ha a Be cael 
so as to form an approximately even surface on the top, bu 
much to be desired. - 

There being some delay in getting coolies, I told ete shikai to ee 
hind to bring on the loads, while I walked on with Chand, 38 as to - - 
distance further before night came down on us. The first mile involve a eavy 
climb up from the Tak river. Clouds meantime had gathered, and drops a 
to fall at odd intervals. This opened up a pleasing prospect, considering at 
night was coming on. There were no villages near, and we had no tents and did 
not even know where we should get wood and water. However, nothing more 
than a drizzle began, and through this we walked steadily, till about 5 BM. we 
came to a small stream, where we found signs of camping and the traces of a 
deserted village, formerly known as Malupur. The stream being clear, and there 
being a few trees about, we resolved to camp here for the night, so Chand went 
up to prospect for wood, while I swept a place clean under a tree for my bed, 
and then gathering my waterproof cape about me, sat down philosophically in 
the drizzle, and awaited developments. The road had been so bad, involving 
such climbing up and down, and we had been delayed so long at Tak, that the 
distance we had covered since dawn only measures on the map some 18 miles. 

About half an hour after we got in the shikari arrived with the coolies, 
and Chand presently turned up with a goatherd he had found on the hillside, 
each carrying an armful of wood obtained from the latter’s hut. The drizzle 

continued, but we had now got wood and water, and other things troubled us 
little, The goatherd made a fire near the place I had swept clean, and while he 
kept up a blaze, the shikari and I made my bed by its light. The waterproof 
sheet was put over, not underneath on this occasion, and I quickly undressed 
and got into bed, piling my clothes up under my pillow to keep them dry. By 
this time Chand had lighted another fire, and very soon the shikari brought 
me my dinner of soup (made during the previous night and brought on in a 
bottle, with a rag stuck in the mouth to prevent loss), half a grilled fowl, one 
potato, one onion, chupatties, and jam, which J ate by the light of the fire, 
thankful that the drizzle had not yet turned to rain. I had put the head of my 
bedding against a tree, and after dinner the fire died down, and I leant up 
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against the tree in bed wrapped up in my cape, and listened to the drip from 
the leaves on to my waterproof sheet, and the muffled roar of the snow-fed 
Indus that came up from the dark valley below. After half an hour or so of this 
I lay down, and pulling the waterproof sheet well over my head, was quickly 
fast asleep. 

The morning of the II" dawned dull and cloudy, but without rain, as I 
sat ‘on a stone having my tea and eggs, while the men packed up the bedding. 
About 5.30 A.M. we were in motion once more, and about noon reached the 
mouth of the Balchu nala, where Bond had camped the night before. Here we 
stopped for our usual midday halt. On the way we met one of Bond's coolies 
going back to Skardo for his letters, and learned that he was only on three 
months’ leave, and would not be able to spend more than a month on his 
shooting ground. Bond was obviously only a short distance before us, and 
there seemed no doubt now we should overtake him. 

The track in places was uncommonly bad. At one point the coolies put all 
their loads down, and carefully felt their way round a mass of precipitous 
shelving rocks, which they seemed not to know quite how to negotiate. Then 
they went back, picked up their loads, and while the path they should follow 
was fresh in their minds, went past the dangerous part. It was indeed very nasty 
going here and there, with an almost sheer drop of a couple of hundred feet or 
more into the Indus below: Later on the path ended at the foot of a perpen- 
dicular rock, some 50 or 60 feet high, and I found we had to swarm up its face 
by a series of tiny ledges. A few miles beyond this we came to a sloping rock, 
round which we had to get by cracks and very small prrojections. The Kashmiris, 
and even the Balti coolies took off their foot-gear to.get over this place, and 
Chand had to be helped by the others. I threw a stone into the Indus from this 
spot, and by the quarter second rule made out the drop to be over 400 feet. 

About 5 RM. we descended to the river bed to avoid a bad climb over 
some high cliffs, and turning a corner suddenly saw the green oasis of Shongus 
before us, and about 2 miles away. Some black spots near the place were shown 
by the glass to be coolies with loads, and we perceived that we were in sight of 
Bond’s men getting into their camp. Shongus is about 17 miles from Malupur. 

The question then arose what was to be done. If I went onI should either 
have to race Bond for the Haramosh nala next day, or agree to divide the 
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shooting with him. If not I could stay where I was on the sand, aa oe 
getting up about 3 A.M. pass Bond’s camp in the night, and making aLOLEE 
vigil reach Sarsal by the evening of the 12". This, however, did not seem 
straight, and, moreover, I had by this time gathered from Abdulla that there 
was enguelh shooting in the Haramosh nalas for two guns. Further, Bond was 
on short leave, and could not occupy the ground for more than a month at the 
outside. So all things considered I resolved to go on, and shortly after walked 
into Bond’s camp, and introduced myself, greatly, I am afraid, to his disgust. 

After some conversation and consulting between our respective shikaris, 
we settled that the fairest thing to do was to see the ground when we got to 
Sarsal, and then after dividing it into two, toss for choice. Bond kindly offered 
to lend mea small spare tent of his, but there was no need to trouble him for 
it, as my bed had, I found, been made on the grass under an apricot-tree, and 
there did not seem much chance of rain. It was wet, however, during the night, 
but I had my waterproof sheet over my bedding, and was none the worse. 

The next morning we were off shortly after daybreak. Shongus was a 
deserted village, but the apricots and poplars which its former inhabitants 
planted still flourished in spite of neglect. The stream which was used for 
watering its deserted fields was still running in its artificial channels, fed by the 
upper waters of the snow torrent, which tumbled into the Indus down a steep 
and rocky gorge a short distance below. 

The track from Shongus to Garmpani passes over a very lofty ridge im- 
mediately north of the site of the former place, and it was about I0 A.M. 
when we reached the top, wet through with the exertion, and chilled by the 

cold wind that met us there. A heavy mist was also drifting in our faces as we 
entered the plateau at the top. There, seeing some snow ina nook, which meant 
that water for tea was procurable, and plenty of wood being about, we stopped 
to breakfast. It was a very cold, raw meal, wet as we were, with that horrible 
must wrapping us in; but there was no water procurable, we were told, till we 
reached Garmpani, many miles away, so we had to stop. 

After breakfast the descent began, and a most wearisome journey it was, 
and not tll about 2.30 PM. did we arrive at Garmpani. This place is named 
from a hot spring (garm=warm, pani—water) which bubbles up from under a 
rock, beside a stream of clear cold water, which also joins the Indus at this 
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point. There is no village here, and no timber, and our coolies gathered wood 
where they could on the way down, and brought it in. The distance done was 
about 8 miles. 

A more desolate spot than this for a camp it would be difficult to imag- 
ine. The camping ground was a mass of broken rocks; tumbled about anyhow 
by the river, with a few stretches of sand here and there. On the opposite side 
of the stream rose, almost straight up from its edge, the precipitous crags 
which here form the north-eastern face of the Burme Range. To the north- 
west lay the barren rocks which led to Sarsal, amongst which the Indus had 
carved itself a path. To the east lay the Garmpani gorge, its upper end thickly 
clothed with pines and cedars almost to the tops of the ridges, where the snow 
lay thick and deep. 

The loads were a long way behind, so I sat down on a rock and amused 
myself writing and doing a chess problem for some time. Then rain came 
down, and we curled ourselves up under rocks. About 4.30 PM. the coolies 
turned up. Bond’s tent was soon pitched, and he kindly lent me his small spare 
one, with a single fly and ridge pole, and about 6 feet square. With difficulty I 
found a piece of sand large enough to pitch the tent on, and scooping a hollow 
made my bed therein. 

Then as the rain had stopped, I went off to the hot spring and washed my 
feet, while one of the coolies operated on my soiled clothes. The water was just. 
hot enough to prevent one from keeping one’s feet in it for more than a dip in 
and out. [his was very refreshing, and the prospect of a clean shirt and hand- 
kerchief and socks was most cheering. As I was pretty tired and sleepy I did 
not dine with Bond, but went back to my tent, got into bed, and called for 
dinner at once. In a short time afterwards I was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


APRIL 13-I9-—GARMPANI TO BURME 


THE GR: ND OF 
SARSAL— 1 OSSING FOR CHOICE OF NALAS—MAP OF a 
THE INDUS—SARSAL Fort—CHESS—BOARD—START UP THE 
THE MID-DAY HAIT NECESSITATED BY THE HABITS OF IBEX AND MARKHOR— 


View FROM BURME RANGE—CAMP AT THE SNOW-LINE—BEDDING—FIRST, 
STALK AFTER MARKHOR—BAD SHOT—MARKHOR IN AFTERNOON. 


TWAS up in the dark as usual on the morning of the 13" of April, more from 
habit than necessity, and started before six o’clock. The going was very bad for 
some time, as the rocks were slippery with the night's rain, and the ledges in 
many places very small. After a while, however, the path became easier, and 


occasionally was quite good. 
About 8.30 A.M. we came in sight of Sarsal, the first village of the 


Haramosh district, and the cultivated land was a pleasant sight, as we had seen 
none since leaving Shongus the morning before. The usual lines of poplars 
and apricot-trees distinguished it, that ornament so many of the villages in 
Baltistan, and between them the green fields and shingle-covered houses made 
a pretty picture, contrasted with the brown rocky desolation all round, and the 
somber green of the old pines in the gorge above. About 10 PM. we entered 
the village, having covered some 6 miles, and as a drizzle had begun, we se- 
lected a shady tree each, and proceeded to discuss our breakfasts, 

About twelve o'clock we went out towards the north-west to get an idea 
of our shooting ground; and the two main nalas, which send their waters into 
the Indus within a short distance of each other, were pointed out to us. These 
are known as Jutyal and Khaltar. They were partially visible from where we 

stood, and we agreed to toss for them. My shikri told me to choose Khaltar if 

Bi camel aod folk en rene 
4 ae ; ie rupee turned up “tails: Turning to 
, ve won, which nala shall we have?” and the man 
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promptly answered “Jutyal.” So Bond took Jutyal, and we were both satisfied. 
By the time we got back to where we had breakfasted our things had come in, 
and choosing a nice piece of grassy field near a clear bubbling stream, I had 
Bond’s little tent put up, and as it rained pretty steadily the rest of the day, I 
was very glad of the shelter it afforded. The quarter-inch map of the country 
round the Great Bend of the Indus (Indian Atlas Quarter Sheet 27 A.N.E.) 
gives a somewhat wrong impression of the tract it represents. No doubt the 
course of the river, and the high peaks, Haramosh and Deobani and others, 
" are correctly given, but the contouring of many of the nalas is wrong, and 
nearly all the villages, including Sarsal, the principal one in this district, are 
omitted. The half-inch map which accompanies this book is more accurate. 
The course of the Indus, and the positions of the great peaks, principal yal- 
leys, and well-known places such as Bunji, Rondu, etc., having been ploted 
from the Indian Atlas on to a blank sheet, I marked on it, as correctly as was 
possible from an eye sketch, the sites of the villages and nalas along the route 
I travelled. This map, therefore, though not mathematically accurate as far as 
these are concerned, will serve, better than the Government chart, to render 
my movements during the next few weeks intelligible. 

That afternoon the Munshi of Darsu (a village up the Jutyal nala) came 
to our camp, having heard of our arrival. His name was Bahar Shah. He was a 
sort of superior headman, and exercised a modified kind of authority over the 
lambardars of the different villages in the Haramosh district. He had come to 
help in the matter of supplies, and my various parwAnas were shown to him 
with much ceremony by the shikari. He quickly produced a messenger to go to 
Bunji, which I was told was the nearest post-office to Sarsal, and one day’s 
march away. So I gave the man my letters and a telegram, with which he was to 
start in the morning. The Munshi proved of much assistance all the time I was 
in his neighbourhood, and spoke Hindustani curiously well for a native of 
these secluded valleys. 

The morning of the 14% was wet and gloomy, and it rained or drizzled 
practically all day. Bond went off to his nala after breakfast, and I lay in the 
tent and was lazy. Having left guns and everything that I could possibly do 
without behind, there was nothing for me to do till my luggage came up. Abdulla 
bought a sheep for Rs, 3! and mutton was therefore once more available. Luckily 
the rain did not come through the tent, so I was comfortable enough. 
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The 15 was a lovely day, clear, cool, and sunny, so I sat on : mk 
leaning up against a poplar, and wrote letters most of the time. on E : mul- 
berry-tree above my tent the fruit had fully formed, and some of it 2 even 
begun to ripen. The apricots had shed most of their blossom, the poplars were 
in full leaf, and the corn was in some places two feet high. Close to my tent was 
a structure which I was told was the Fort, and I examined it with much inter- 
est. It was built of water-worn stones, loosely set in mud, on a knoll of rock 
overhanging the Indus. It was a curious misnomer calling it a fort, seeing that 
its walls could be pushed down with the hand, but it looked picturesque on its 
elevated position, and was used, I was informed, for storing grain. 

On the afternoon of the 16" my things arrived, and I was glad to see 
them and the cook again. There had been difficulty, Ramzana said, in getting 
coolies, lence the delay. 

The 17" J also spent at Sarsal rearranging my things, for Abdulla recom- 
mended crossing the river and going up the Burme ridge just opposite, to look 
for a markhor, before trying Khaltar and the nalas on the right bank of the 
Indus. Khaltar was a much higher and colder nala than Jutyal, he said, and the 
snow would for a while longer be too deep. The Cabul tent he proposed to 
leave behind, with everything else which could possibly be spared, as the ascent 
was steep and the going bad. There being no water anywhere on the Burme, it 
was necessary to camp at the snowline. 

So I made the necessary arrangements, and settled to go with only about 
half a dozen coolie loads. The bulk of the things were to be left behind with 

JamAla, one of the permanent cookies, viz. : the Cabul tent, camp bed, table, 
easy chair, blanket mattress, paragon stool, and a couple of yakdans' with 
stores. In fact, everything which could possibly be dispensed with. The things 
to be taken with ne were, two 30 Ib, tents, bedding, rubber tub, canvas wash- 

hand basin and wooden stand, waterproof sheet, one yakdn, one box of tea 

oe sugar, guns and ammunition, and a couple of kilt&s of stores and kitchen 
ngs. 

In the afternoon Ttook out the carbine and tried a few shots at 150 yards. 

It seemed to shoot high, and I was not particularly pleased with the results, On 

the way back, taking the Paradox, I picked up a couple of blue rock pigeons 

out of a flock which was circling near the tents, and in the evening and after 
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dinner (now that I had candles once more) got out my chess-board and amused 
myself with problems. 

A small, portable chess-board is a wonderful blessing to a traveller whose 
luggage, owing to difficulties of transport, must be limited, and who cannot 
therefore carry much literature. It is light, and with a book of problems takes 
up little space. It is a continual source of interest and pleasure, and a delightful 
change from writing, which is about the only other amusement (if it can be so 
called) which is available for his leisure hours to a traveller without books. | 
had hardly any books, and but for the little chess-board many an hour, after 
dinner, or ona hillside waiting for ibex to move out of some inaccessible spot, 


would have hung very heavy on my hands. 


be J 

On the morning of the 18", having engaged a local man called Zaru to 
act as chota shikari, we left Sarsal, and, crossing by the rope bridge, went up 
the ridge on the other side of the Indus. On our way we suddenly started a 
herd of some thirty markhor (all females and young males), who were lying up 
in a hollow. They were about 150 yards off when we came on them, and as 
they were the first I had seen, I examined them with some curiosity. They 
looked uncommonly large, and were certainly the finest goats I had ever be- 
held. About 10 A.M. we halted for the usual mid-day rest—a custom necessi- 
tated by the habits of the game we were after. 


Ibex and markhor seem only to move morning and evening. During the 
day they lie, in cover, or under rocks, or on snow, usually in some inaccessible 


‘spot, far up on the ranges amongst which they are found. They go downwards 


in the evening, for the sake of such grazing as the barren mountains they 
frequent produce, and which is naturally best at the lower elevations. In the 
mornings they graze their way upwards again, to the places they occupy during 
the day. Here, while the others sleep, one or two of the herd carefully watch 


‘the hillsides below them, ready to give the alarm at the first appearance of 


danger. Consequently they cannot be approached from below at all. And from 
above they are almost equally hard to reach, though for different reasons. Ibex 
delight in snow, and usually get as far up as possible—so far, indeed, that it is 
generally a practical impossibility to get above them. Markhor do not like 
snow, and seldom go higher than the snow-line, looking for crags and rocks at~ 
that elevation. It is therefore possible sometimes to get above them, but the 
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ground they select 1s usually so precipitous that nothing can rs ae eu 
are practically as safe as ibex when lying up for the day. Such eing ran 
of these two species of goat, the mid-day halt became a necessity, an 

hing the hillsides. 


morning and evening were alone devoted to searc 
There were some cedars where we stopped that day, and a dry one, 
tive of firewood, had determined the choice of the spot. The cook, yeh the 
seven or eight baggage coolies, was behind, so Abdulla, who with Chand and 
Zaru had alone accompanied me, cooked my breakfast. When the meal was 
finished, I leaned back against the tree under which J was sitting, and consid- 
ered the wonderful view before me. 
Right in front lay the Jutyal nala, visible almost to its head, where the 
stream which flows along it rises under a huge glacier, below a semicircle of 
five snow-clad peaks, every one of which is over 21,000 feet high. The highest 
of these, a giant, rising 24,486 feet above the sea, was called Deobani by the 
men with me, although an entirely different mountain bears that name on the 
map. A green patch in this valley marked the position of Darsu, a little oasis in 
the barren waste of rocks and crags. I could see the green of the cultivated 
fields, but it was too far to distinguish the water or hear the sound of the 
stream. To the left of the head of the nala, and about II miles off as the crow 
flies, was the rounded summit of the mountain called Deobani on the map— 
20,168 feet above the sea—exquisitely white in the brilliant sunshine and clear 
ait, To my right, about 12 miles off, rose the sharp and lofty peak of Haramosh, 
24,285 feet above the sea, and about 15,000 above where I lay. From about 
my own level, up to the apex of the glitering pinnacle, the whole was a mass of 
dazzling snow, The hoarse sound of the Indus, as it rushed round the Great 
Bend formed by the foot of the ridge where I sat; was the only thing I could 
hear, But it was not till I thought of what was immediately beyond the snow 
fields around me, that I realized how far away I was from civilized lands. The . 
snowy summits of the five giants who guard the upper end of the Jutyal nala 
looked down, I knew, on the towns of Hunza and Nagar, so little known till 
our expedition of 189], Nagar, the nearer of these two, w é : 
in a bee-line from where I was, Behind Spee | eee eSematles 
He 5, on mee : z a me—hidden by a shoulder of the 
ce ieaibehind ae g ee , about I3 miles off, and directly to my 
ee Cae P : runs down to the junction of the Gilgit 
PASE —some 22, miles away. So I was almost at the 


sugges- 
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edge of the map, for the quarter-inch survey on which the Indian Atlas sheets 
are based stopped a few miles short of Gilgit on the west, and of Hunza and 
Nagar on the north. 
While we were there the coolies passed us, and about 3 P.M. we went on 
ourselves and camped at the snow-line. The snow was lying about in pockets 
‘and corners of the hill, but the more exposed parts of the ground were bare. A 


. fairly level place was with some rouble prepared, by digging earth out of one 
side of the hill, and piling it up just below, and on this my tent was pitched. It 


was all damp earth, wet with melting snow, but I did not mind, for 1 had a large 
brown waterproof sheet which covered the floor of the tent, and on one side 
of this my bed was made. On the other the mule-trunk and a small box of 
stores were arranged. The Balti coolies made themselves quarters under shel- 
tering rock, and, lighting a large fire, were soon comfortable. The cook and 
shikari and fourt Kashmiri coolies settled themselves in the second tent, in 
front of which Ramaz4na was soon coking my dinner. 

Tt was very cold and raw as the evening closed in, and as I could not keep 
myself warm outside, I got into bed about six o’clock, and soon after called for 
my dinner. I found this arrangement so satisfactory when I was travelling light, 
that I always adopted it, and regularly got into bed to have my dinner. Before 
undressing I used to get out and place within reach everything I was likely to 
require, and pull down the flap of the tent next my bed. The pillows being 
against the bamboo pole at the doorway, I used to lean-up against them, and 
with abundance of bedding was very warm and comfortable. Plenty of bed- 
ding is a necessity for a camp near the snow-line, and I was well off, for I had 
a white drugget and four folds of blanketing to go next the ground, a sheep- 
skin sleeping bag on that, and two blankets and an eider-down quilt over all. 
My dinner used to be brought to me by one of the servants, and placed on the 
floor by my side, and when I had done, he would fasten down the second flap 
of my tent with stones. A couple of candles standing on the yakdan to my left 
gave enough light, and I used to read (when J had anything to read) or write, or 
do chess problems, for an hour or so after dinner in considerable comfort. 

~ Onthe morning of the 19% Abdulla called me before daylight, and in the 
gray dawn I sat on a stone by a fire outside the tent, and had my chota hazri, 
shivering with cold. The water in my canteen was frozen when I got up, and of 
course the ground outside was as hard as rock. 
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n seen from the camp 


three or four markhor had bee 
e way. In 


d that they would return the sam: 
nted, and soon we saw a small herd com- 
od distance off, but with the glasses we 


five females. We started downwards— 
oes. We had taken to this ° 


The evening before, 
going downwards, and it was hope 
this expectation we were not disappoi 
ing up, grazing slowly. They were a go 
could make out two males and four or 
Abdulla, Zaru, Chand, and J—all wearing grass sh : 
foot-gear again, now that we were amongst rocks on which it would a . to 
slip, and engaged in work which required moving without sound. The erd was | 
coming up, not straight towards the camp, but to the south of it Conse- 
e had to move to our right to intercept it. Abdulla had the 303, and 
n basket, my bag, and some 
idges here ran 


quently w 
the local man the Express. Chand carried the tiff 
spare grass shoes. A series of more or less parallel hollows and r 5 
downwards from the crest of the main ridge towards the river, and it was up 
one of these hollows, fortunately with the wind behind them, that the herd 
was coming. Every now and then one or two of them would stop grazing, and 
carefully examine the hillside above. Soon we were near enough to distinguish 
the two males with the naked eye, and caution became necessary. As long as we 
were in the hollows, diagonally across which we were going, it was easy enough. 
It was getting over the ridges which had to be carefully done. When we reached 
the hollow immediately preceding that in which the herd was, Chand and Zaru 
remained behind, and Abdulla led the way, with me alone after him. Lying flat, 
we crawled over the next crest, and slowly slid down the opposite side. The 
herd was below us, but a sort of small ridge occupied the centre of the hollow, 
and, concealed behind it, we discussed what should be done. The herd might 
go up either of the two slight hollows on each side of the small tidge, so we 
settled that we should try to get on to the middle of the rise, SO as. to be able to 
fire both ways. If, then, the herd came up by either small hollow, we should 
have a chance, but if it came up the centre we were sure to be seen, and should 
probably only get « long shot. Lying flat, we started to worm ourselves up the 
middle ridge. Two or three of the herd were in sight as we did this, and each 
time one of them looked up we lay sti ha tas 
y still. The smaller of the two males was 
about 500 yards away, and, with a couple of females, w : 
tiously, looking up every now and then, and i clei eppresching eo 
beth Bed Flow wel eMeee : = rae ae the hillside carefully as 
: not know, for we were in full 
view of the smaller male most of the time. At last we got up to the top of the 
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_ ridge, which was fairly wide, and found that none of the herd were on the far 
side. By going a little distance further on, we got almost out of sight of the 
smaller male, so, lying flat on our backs, we began to wriggle down the hill. In 
a few minutes we got as far as we could venture, for the slope appeared to begin 
to drop suddenly, and we were afraid, if we went on, that the others, who must, 

_we knew, be somewhere about the bottom of the descent, would see us. So we 
lay still and exercised our souls in patience. Presently the male we had sighted 
grazed his way up to a point about 150 yards off, and then lay down! I could 
hardly breathe as I lay on my back, and saw a markhor deliberately settle him- 
self within easy range. The horns looked small, but Abdulla whispered that 
they were large enough, and as I did not know then what shootable horns 
should look like at that range, I accepted his opinion, and looked on that 
markhor as already bagged. 

Meantime we were in hopes that the others would come up the small 
hollow to our right, but when half an hour passed and there was no sign, 
Abdulla’s characteristic defect of impatience began to show itself. If I had 
known as much about the habits of markhor then as I have learned since, I 
should have been aware that the bulk of the herd was then close to me at the 
bottom of the ridge I was on, and that if I only waited I should be certain of 
getting a shot at the large males when they again began to move upwards. But 
Abdulla was too impatient, and urged me to fire at the markhor before us. So, 
after some hesitation, I took the .303 and slowly raising myself to a sitting 
position, took deliberate aim. I was of course then in full view, and had the 
markhor looked round, he could not have failed to see me. But he continued 
gazing down the valley, and gave me a capital broadside shot. But the excite- 
ment (I suppose) was too much for my steadiness, and to my dismy I missed! 
The moment the sound was heard, the markhor I had aimed at jumped up, and 
started off down the hill; at the same moment the rest of the herd emerged 
from its concealment at the foot of the small ridge, and began going at top 
speed down the slope. The larger male was with them, and a fine fellow he 

~ looked as I sent a couple of bullets after him, loading rapidly from the maga- 


zine. Then they turned a corner and all was over. 

Those who have missed an easy shot at a beast they have travelled some 
hundreds of miles to secure will alone appreciate my feelings as I turned to 
follow the disgusted shikari up the hill. Curious to relate, he attributed the 
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he said, was much too small 


chance I got. 


me, and said that 


he little rifle, 
e larger one the next 


rejoining th 


miss to the little rifle, not to 
should have secured that markhor. T 
to be of any use, and I must certainly use th 
I was too sick to argue with him, and so, ae ie 
proceeded further up the main ridge, going slowly and examining as ne 
with our glasses as we went. I had two pair of binoculars with me, and greatly 


i d glass 
One of the binoculars was a very g00° & 
re ieee ge OL ent for a general search, it was 


though excell 
and had cost twelve guineas, but thoug: ea cranietdlronebarnsteleee 


not good enough to show the size of the horns 


away. A really good telescope is wanted for this purpose, and I resolved to send 


for one. 


At 10.30 A.M. we sat down for the mid-day halt as usual, and after break- 
fast, about two o'clock. Abdulla and Zaru went to different points from which 
a good view was obtainable, and sitting down began searching the hillsides 
closely. About half-past four Abdulla beckoned to me, and when I got up to 
him, said —"I have found good ones at last.” Raising the glasses to five yellow- 
ish spots which he pointed out on an opposite hill, and looking carefully I 
perceived that these were markhor grazing their way down. “But how do you 
know,” I said, “chat they have good horns? “By the colour,’ he replied. “An old 
markhor is always light yellow in colour. Besides, the old males are at this 
season seldom with the females, but go about together in small herds.” The 
markhor were too far off for us to do anything towards intercepting them 
then, but as they were pretty sure to come upwards in the morning along pretty 
much the same route, we felt confident of seeing them again, and turned back 
with our minds much relieved. On reaching camp I found that the Kashminil 
had left behind sick at Skardo (one of the permanent coolies) had arrived 

with my letters and papers. So I had plenty of reading to occupy me after 

dinner. That night I wrote to Merewether to get me a telescope if possible, 


Footnotes: 
I. This was the usual price I paid in Baltistan. 
2. Mule trunks. 


3. Igor the idea of the chess-board from Mr. N 
. Norman’ book, ta 
far East, in which it is very highly recommended. Ye cee eae 
4. Out of seven permanent coolies one had got sick at Mataiyun, and was left there; another 


got snow blindness, and had to be | ; : 
things. fo beleft at Skardo: and a third was at Sarsal looking after my 


e other two men, we . 
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CHAPTER VII 
APRIL 20-26—BURME TO SHUT 


MARKHOR AGAIN SEEM—LONG WAIT WATCHING—STALK—BaAD 
GROUND—FIRST MARKHOR SHOT— THREE BIG ONES GO OFF—MISTAKES 
/MADE—SMALL HEAD——THREE MARKHOR SEEN—-AND LOST—VIEW OF 
DEOBANI AND HARAMOSH—CHANGED CAMP——VIEW OF GILGIT—-CAMP 
BY INDUS—MarcH TO HonuspA V/A SARSAL—SHUT—VIEW OF GILGIT 


VALLEY —MARKHOR SEEN—-LONG CLIMB DOWN—SECOND MARKHOR 
KILLED—-HoRNS SMASHED——LONG CLIMB BACK. 


I WAS wakened before dawn on the 20" of April by hearing one of the men 
making a fire outside my tent, a thing I was very glad of, when half an hour 
later I was sitting beside the blazing wood having my chota hazri. It is one of 
the comforts of shooting in Baltistan, as compared with similar work in Ladak, 
that firewood is plentiful and of the best quality in the former country. Pine 
or cedar is what is usually burnt, and either, especially the latter, makes an 
excellent fire, bright and warm and with little ash, 

Leaving word for the camp to be brought on near to the place, higher up 
the main ridge, where we had had breakfast the day before, Abdulla, Chand, 
ZAru, and I went on ahead, and after a couple of hours or so sighted the 
markhor again. We saw them from a small ridge that stood out from the main 
range, which here made a bold curve inwards, enabling us, from where we 
stood, to see plainly a very large amount of ground. The markhor were about 
the same level as ourselves, and were grazing about in a sort of small corrie 
filled with snow, at the foot of very precipitous rocks. Following the inside of 
the curve the animals would have been some 3 miles away, and if we could have 
gone along, keeping to the level we were on, the approach would have been 
simple as the wind was blowing straight from them to us. But here the hillside 
was a series of precipices, for we tried to get at them in this way, but soon 
found it impossbile to proceed. Then we thought of going up the main range, 
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5 soon showed us that the 
not be descended without ropes. It 


then, descending, go at them from 


and dropping down on them from above, but the glas 
precipice under which they stood could 
Roca vk ss once revealed our 
the far side, because the wind would in that case have at sic 
only other way was to attack them from below, but this We 

there was not enough cover and we should have been mevitably 
then, but to wait till chey moved into a 
cordingly resigned ourselves to watching 


ble to go past them ab 


presence. The 
impossible, as 
detected. There was nothing for it, 
more accessible position, and we ac 
them. 


The herd consisted apparently : ey 
three good sized and two younger males. They were evidently. quite uncon- 


scious of danger, for one or two of them were lying down, and the remainder 
grazing about. There were a few cedars near them, and a stretch of snow ina. 
gully close by, and occasionally it looked as if one of them was eating snow. 
Every now and then a markhor would get up ona rock and stand motionless, 
gazing down the hillside for minutes at a time, showing clearly that there was 
no chance whatever of approaching from that direction. After an hour or so 
of this, we resolved to get breakfast over,—so, lighting a fire in a secluded 
hollow, we discussed that meal, every now and then going up to see whether 
the herd had moved or not. After breakfast we resumed our watch and in about 
an hour found that only one of the lot was in sight, the rest having retired 
either in amongst the cedars, or over ridges that we could not detect from 
where we were. In a short time after, the last markhor disappeared into a hol- 
low on the far side of the corrie, and after carefully examining the ground to 
make sure no watchful sentinel was still in sight, we (Abdulla, Z4ru, and I) 
started downwards for the stalk. The ground was uncommonly bad. Again and 
again we were turned back by precipices there was no getting past, for between 
D jumped. So we had to descend quite half-way 
to the Indus before we were able to travel at one level, alone the insi 
curve formed by the range. Eventually we found , along the inside of the 
the corrie in which our ' had Y we found ourselves pretty nearly under 
game had been last seen, and then we began going up. 
The ground was loose shale, fairly steep, and dotted over with the ae ee 
like gear bush which wild goats are so fond of . It was hard work ‘andl 
was fairly exhausted when we reached the corrie. Here we stopped to eae 


of the five we had seen the previous day, 
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breath and so slip a couple of cartridges into the Express. Then taking off his 
cap and going as noiselessly as possible, Abdulla crept forward up the ridge. 
Peering over for a minute, he got up and went on, and we followed him across 
a small hollow. Beyond this was another ridge, soon after crossing which he 
"suddenly sat down and, bending back against the hillside, beckoned to me to 
come on I slid up to him, and he pointed downwards and said, “Markhor.’ 
Following his indication, I saw a markhor lying some 70 or 80 yards below me, 
and looking straight up at us. Evidently he had seen our faces, but could not 
quite make out what they were. I could not see his horns properly, and in- 
quired if he was big ‘enough to shoot. Abdulla said “Yes” So taking aim with 
the Express, I fired, and the markhor went rolling over and over down a steep, 
stone gully. “His account has been settled” said Abdulla, as several markhor 
started up from different rocks and bolted down the hillside. I fired the sec- 
ond barrel at one of these without effect, and then exchanged the Express for 
the Lee-Metford. 
Three markhor had been lying above us, and these had meantime darted 
up the hill, and were now standing looking at us from about 250 yards off. I 
fred at one of these and missed, and then had a couple of running shots, the 
last of which seemed to take effect. | hinking one weapon would be enough, I 
put the .303 on the ground, and sending Zaru after the wounded markhor, 
Abdulla and I started up the hill with the Express. We went as hard as the 
ground and our wind would let us, and a terrible ten minutes of it we had, 
climbing over big cedar logs, and around rocks, creeping along ledges, plung- 
ing through snow, going upwards all the while. By that tume we were utterly 
done and could only lie panting on a ridge, while about 400 yards off, at the 
edge of a ghastly precipice, on a ledge that seemed only a few inches wide, 
stood the three markhor. ‘Obviously all were uninjured. Very fine they looked 
as they stood with their heads turned towards us, evidently aware that they 
were perfectly safe. We watched them for a bit, and then climbed on to the top 
of the range above them, to see if there was any way of getting at them from 
there. If I had had the Lee-Metford with me when I saw the three on the edge 
of the precipice, and had known its capabilities, I might have bagged one of 
the big goats, but I did not know then, as I learned afterwards, that nothing 
nside of 500 yards is really safe from a sportsman with a. 303 in his hands. 


The Burme Range runs nearly north and south, and we were on the side 


; a 
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heep fold not far down the mountain, Elven 


some men from a $ 
s the camp along the crest, 


and head next morning, we turned toward i 
i astern side 
na little before sunset, pretty well tired out. The camp was on the e 31¢ 


of the range, in a sheltered hollow free from snow, with plenty a dry wood 
lying about. An artificially level place had been prepared, and on this my, tent 
had been pitched. 
There were two mistakes made in this day's work. One was caused by the 
impatience of Abdulla, who did not advance with sufficient caution, and let 
himself be seen before he detected the markhor, I afterwards found that this 
was his principal defect as a shikari, and that he was apt to fail in giving his 
shot at a beast that was unconscious of his presence. The second 


en] did, but should have sat still 
and 


employer a 
was due to myself. I ought not to have fired wh 
and waited. The markhor, which had detected us, could not make us out, 


would presently have got up and given the alarm. The rest of the herd would 
then have come out from concealment, and stood about looking for the dan- 
ger, and I should have been able to pick out the best animal, for the whole lot 
must have been in range from where I was, and if I had waited I should almost 





certainly have done much better. 

The following morning (the 21*) Zaru arrived with the markhor’s head, 
and I found to my great chagrin, that the horns were only 25 inches, and the 
animal should never have been shot. I was very vexed with Abdulla, who should 
have known better than to let me fire at so small a beast. That day we had no 
luck. Shortly after leaving camp we sighted three markhor, most probably the ] 
three we had lost the previous evening. They were slowly going upwards, appat- | 
ently towards some precipitous rocks not far below the crest, so we went by the 
track we had followed the day before, in order to get above them and ae 

down. This necessitated losing sight of them, but we marked the rocks the 
were going for, and thought we could get there all right, : 
The climb down was worse than we anticipated, and almost too much for 
Abdulla, who was not, I found, at all a good cragsman, One place he said to me 
Fa and went round another way himself, but I got down without 
much trouble. He seemed to have no idea of how to use his hands in places 





he. 
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where it was necessary to cling on all one knew, and on more than one occa- 
sion had to get Zaru to help him. Chand was left at a convenient spot above 
while we went down. 


Our climb, however, was to no purpose. We hung down over the rocks, 
and peered into every nook and cranny that was visible, but saw nothing of the 
markhor. So about eleven we climbed back and had breakfast where Chand 
was, and waited for evening. But the markhor never showed, and the only way 
I can account for their disappearance is by supposing that they got our wind 
and made off, We made a mistake, too, in taking our eyes off them while they 
were in motion. We ought to have seen them settle themselves for the day 
before we started in pursuit. We could then have marked down the particular 
rocks under which they lay. 

The sunrises and sunsets about this time were peculiarly magnificent. The 
five giants at the head of the Jutyal glacier were glorious objects as the sun 
broke upon them each day, brilliant peaks of exquisite whiteness, backed by 
the peculiar deep blue of the sky at these altitudes. In the evenings Haramosh 
peak was the special object of interest, lighted up as it generally was by the 
setting sun. The view of this magnificent mountain, which I got from the 
Burme Range, was not, however, equal to that I had daily before me in the 
Khaltar and Kutyal nalas, for here I saw as it were the edge only of the peak, 
whereas when I crossed the Indus I was able to see the full width of its face. All 
these huge mountains were visible from my tent door, the great glaciers of 


Haramosh looking so close that it seemed as if I could throw a stone on to 
them. 


On the 22 nothing was seen but females and young males, so the next 
day we moved camp to the other side of the ridge, where Abdulla said he knew 
of a suitable bit of ground. While this was being done we went higher up, toa 
place then under deep snow, and after-wards down a ridge on the western side. 
From the highest point we reached the view was very extensive, as Bunji lay 
immediately below us, and Gilgit was visible, a large green oasis on the banks 
of the Gilgit river. Not far below the point where this stream flows into the 
Indus we could just see the suspension bridge which here carries the Gilgit- 
Srinagar road. There were no markhor anywhere about, so after breakfast we 
made for the camp, and as it was early had it struck, and marched down to the 
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Indus, so as to get to the nalas on its right ba 


Ee ’ huts, 
: We reached the river about 5 PM., striking it near some Eos 
on the sand. The village of Honuspa, which we were - Be ae 
next day, lay a little higher up on the opposite side of Ehemyey ene sf ae 
spanned by a single rope by way of a bridge. A man sitting 1? Acie 
could work himself across with this contrivance, as we had seen 0 ae 
Baramulla, but laden coolies could not cro hy the rope was. 


ss. 1 his: was W: 
use to us, and we were obliged to make the long round t 


bridge there. : 
The descent involved a very sudden change of temperature. The preced- 
frozen in the canteen in my tent, whereas this night I 
but sleept outside it with only a single blanket 
over me. One of the coolies had dropped the small box in which I kept the tea 
and sugar in daily use and a few medicines. The box was a bit broken, but I 
managed to repair it partially, and it worked all right for a time. But a bottle of 
jwri hari!® had been smashed, and the contents getting into the sugar did not 
improve its flavour. The sugar, however, was too valuable to throw away, and I 
reflected that a tonic mixed with my tea would probably be most beneficial. 
The next day, the 24", we did a good deal of marching, In the morning we 
went back to Sarsal in order to cross by the rope bridge. Word had been sent to 
my coolie there, in charge of the things left behind, to have the tent struck and 
the loads ready to come on with us, and picking them up and changing coolies, 


and camped 


ing night the water had 
could not use my sleeping bag, 


we marched round the Great Bend of the Indus, down its right bank to the 


village of Honuspa. 
Here, sitting on green turf beside a beautifully clear and cold little irriga- 
tion channel, under the shade of mulberry and apricot trees, and with wheat 
fields all around, in which the corn was half a foot or more high, I had a 
delightful breakfast ona charming summer's day. It was difficult to realise, as 
I felt the pleasant breeze, laden with the scent of wild mint, that at the kan 
meal the day before the water for my tea was made from snow, and that I had 
been glad to seek shelter from the cold of the wind. 


Here the Cabul tent and spare things were left, and in light marching 
order as when we went up Burme, we started for the village of Shut! further 





9 Sarsal, to cross by the. . 
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down the Indus.’The track was very wearisome, being all over rocks and sand, 
and involving numerous ascents and descents, to cross the channels worn by 
small tributaries to the main river. At 6 PM. we reached Shut, which is situated 
on a flat spot at the top of a very sudden rise from the plain of the Indus 
below. Here we camped in an apricot grove. 

On the 25" I refused to march till I had had a tub—though my men 
evidently considered it great waste of time. But there was only a short distance 
to go, so it did not matter, and we reached a suitable camping ground in the 

- nala above Shut before noon. This time there being no shikri in the village, we 
secured a coolie called Sultan Ali, who said he could take us next morning to 
where markhor were to be found. 


Accordingly the following day we were up early and off in the gray dawn. 
Although cold, it was much warmer than it had been on Burme, for the ther- 
mometer in my tent only fell to 39° F, during the night. It took us upwards of 
an hour and a half, going along the winding curves of the hillsides, before we 
reached a high bluff overhanging the Indus and within sight of Shut, from 
which we hoped to be able to see markhor coming up for their mid-day rest to 
a mass of precipitous rocks that lay to our right and lower down the river. 
These were just under the crest of the spur which runs downwards to the 


point where the Gilgit river falls into the Indus. 


After some time one markhor was seen a very long way off, and as it was 
practically certain he would not be alone, we concluded that his companions 
must be near him amongst the rocks, and at once made towards the crest. For 
a time we were able to follow the regular path used by the Baltis, who now 

“repair annually to Gilgit for work, but soon we left this and struck up the 
mountain. It was about II A.M. when we reached the summit, so we had’ 
breakfast under some rocks there. : 


AsI sat facing north-west, I could see the Gilgit river come winding through 
a flat and moderately wide valley, the upper end of which was relieved by the 
large green oasis of Gilgit itself. Beyond was a dark wall of mountains with the 
summits crowned with snow. On the left bank of the river I could see the 
opening in the line of hills, through which ascends the road to Hunza and 
Nagar and the Pamis beyond. Immediately below me to the left, but on the 
far or right bank of the Gilgit river, a dark thread-like line, approximately level, 
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e where ‘it descended to 


showed where the Gilgit-Srinagar road lay. I could se ae aed Si 


the Indus and crossed by the small suspension bridge, a 
level sands of the left bank to Bunji, some distance behind me. 

After breakfast we decided to search the face of the precipitous mass of 
rocks that lay below us, on the off chance of being able to detect the eee 
who were pretty sure to be lying down somewhere about. A small spur, at 
jutted out a little below and at right angles to the crest, and sloped directly 
towards the Indus, enabled this to be done, for by going along it for some 


distance we knew we should be able to see back into places amongst the rocks, . 


which would have been invisible from above. Leaving Chand on the top, we 
crept cautiously downwards. I stopped first, and took up a position near a 
good-sized rock. Sultan Ali went lower down, and lying flat on his face, began 
searching the ground below him. Abdulla went on. I was sheltered from the 
wind, and the warm sunshine was very pleasant, as with the binoculars up I 
examined the crannies in the rocks before me. Immediately under where I sat, 
a stone would have dropped for quite 500 feet without touching ground, and 
it was at once clear that nothing without wings could get up amongst the rocks 
near the crest. For, below them a series of smooth precipices descended, and 
were lost to view in the dark gullies underneath, but on the opposite side there 
were rocks to which access was plainly possible from the valley, and I searched 
these very carefully, At last | made out what I thought was markhor lying 
under a rock. It was a long time before I could feel sure, he was so far off, but 
at last I saw a leg move and then I was certain. But the glass was not strong 
enough to show me whether he was worth going after or not , and J regretted 
my folly in not bringing a powerful telescope. : 

Just as I was getting up to go in search of Abdulla, he turned up with his 
face streaming with perspiration, and said he had seen a markhor amongst the 
rocks below, in a place where a shot was possible. I showed him the animal J 

had noticed, and then we started downwards. When we came to Sultan Ali we 
found him curled up under a rock fast asleep! Walking him—not over gen- 
tly—we went on. The descent was very difficult, for not only were the rocks 
steep and the footing insecure, but it was necessary to move without noise, as 
a rolling stone would probably have been fatal to our chance of success, We 
were also in full view of the markhor I had noticed, and though he was so far 
off that we could only just make him out with the naked eye, we could not be 
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“sure that he would not detect our moving forms on the ridge. In places the 
rocks were nearly perpendicular, and we had to let ourselves down with our 
hands, and feel for crevices with our toes as we hung, In other places there was 
sandy clay with shaly stones imbedded in it, and these constantly gave way and 

" started to roll down, when we had to clutch convulsively at them, or call in an - 
agonised whisper to the man beneath to stop them. Many a stone that looked 
likely to fall we picked up and put into a position of safely before passing on. 
Presently we came to a slope that was in full view of the markhor J had seen, to 

_ which we were now of course much nearer. For some time we sat behind a 
rock, partly to recover wind, partly to decide how the slope was to be attacked. 

It was rather steep and sandy, and there was no way of going round it. Appar- 
ently the best way was.to slide down on our backs one at a time. With much 
trepidation I saw Abdulla glide over the edge, and work his way, feet fore-most, 
down to the hollow below without disturbing a stone. I followed on my back 
with my heart in my mouth and my eyes fixed on the markhor, ready to stop 
dead if he moved. Little by little I scraped my way down, and very thankful I 
was when I found myself once more hidden from view behind a friendly rock. 


Sultan Ali came last, and he also, by great good luck, escaped being seen. 


As we were now, Abdulla whispered, close to his markhor, Sultan Ali was 
left behind, and taking only the two rifles, we crawled out on to a compata- 
tively flat rock which here projected over the gully below, and lying flat, peered 
over its edge. After a little time I made out a markhor, of fair size, lying under 
a rock about 350 yards away and nearly straight below. He was near the floor 
of a very steep gully which came from somewhere high to our left, and ran 
down almost to the Indus far away to the right. Moving on to another place, 
we saw a second and better markhor, a little below the first one, also lying 
under a rock, and every now and then scratching his quarters with the tips of 
his horns. From his being able to do this I concluded he was a fairly good 
beast, and whispered to Abdulla that we must get lower down for a shot. Just 
as I said this the goat stepped down into the gully and began grazing. I looked 
at my watch and saw it was only 1.30, much before the time that markhor 
usually think of starting for their evening graze. It was very bad luck, as I was 
pretty sure of being able to get reasonably close if the animal had remained 
where he was, and now I might have to follow him a long way. 
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r it, and we continued going down. 
Soon we arrived opposite the place where the markhor had ae fe ae ca 
the smaller one had left his perch also. To ascertain this we had ‘ha to eae 
the edge of the gully, and we looked to see if there were any way into t 

our side, as it was evident the goats had gone down it. But there was not 
nothing but perpendicular walls of rock below us—so we had to return to 


seek some other route. We were now some distance below the markhor I had 
orginally seen, and knowing that there were two, if not more, much nearer to 
us, we paid no further attention to him. 
It was necessary to be expeditious, for the goats, we knew, might not find 
sufficient grazing near, and in that case would go down fast. But it was umpos- 
sible for us to travel fast amongst the precipices by which we were surrounded. 
Several times we had to turn back from some rock to which we had cautiously 
climbed, by finding that beyond it was a sheer drop which nothing could pass. 
Abdulla was of little use in this ground, and I had generally to lead the way. 
One place we came to was particularly difficult. There was a V-shaped 
cleft in the rocks, forming a kind of long shoot before us. It was very steep, 
and the slabs of rock that met at the bottom of the shoot were perfectly 
smooth. We could not see what was at the far end. If it was a precipice we were 
done, as the return up the shoot, unaided, looked almost impossible. Caréfully, 
but rapidly, we examined the rocks around, but could see no other way down, 
so knowing there was no time to lose, I said to Abdulla that we must do it, and 
got into the shoot. Lying on my back and holding on to the Express with my 
left hand, I slid slowly down, my weight keeping me partly jambed in the cleft 


However, there was nothing else fo 


where the two slabs met. At the bottom I sat up and peered over the edge, and’: 


seeing that we could climb down, beckoned to Abdulla to follow. 


A few minutes later we reached a rock which projected a good deal from 
the side of the hill, and going to the edge, saw a herd of about six or eight 
markhor in a part of the gully where some patches of the sage-like bush grew. 
The animals were almost immediately below us, and within range, but seeing 

some rocks lower still to which I thought we could get, we went on to them 
and found ourselves within perhaps 150 yards of the herd. I felt, however, 
exceedingly doubtful of this, partly because I did not know accurately the size 
of these goats, and partly because I had little idea of how to estimate the 
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distance of an object almost straight under me. It appeared best, however, to 
fire from where we were, as the herd was evidently feeding its way down, and 
might take us to some place where we could not possibly get within range. if 
could not find a rock on which to rest the rifle, but saw one against the side of 
which I could lean while I fired, so getting close to it, I looked down at the 
herd to pick out the best animal. This appeared to be an old goat which was 
quietly grazing across my line of view, and sitting down and taking, as I thought, 
a careful aim, I fired. 

The markhor aimed at turned round quickly and ran back to the left 
towards its comrades, and as it did so I gave it the second barrel. “Missed!” 
said the shikai. Disgusted at the mess I had made of a good stalk, for the 
animals were absolutely unconscious of my presence when I fired, I went off 
as fast as the ground would let me towards the gully, in the direction of which 
the goats were now scrambling. Getting to its edge and looking down, we saw 
the herd going across it and up the following side. Taking the .303 I sat down 
and aimed at the leader, who was walking slowly up the hill, and who could 
not have been more than 150 yards off. But I did not wait long enough to 
recover my breath, and firing hurriedly, missed. Lhe herd now set off fast, but 
- the ground was so fearfully bad, that even these surefooted beasts could hardly 
go faster than a walk, and I knew-1 should have time; so waiting to recover 
breath I aimed again, and as the leader had gone round a rock, fired at the 


second goat. 

This time the shot told, and the markhor tumbled headlong down he 
precipice. He fell clear, about 70 or 80 feet, and went with a smash into the 
rocks at the bottom of the gully. From these the body rebounded, and then 
went in aseries of big rolls and jumps, down the excessively steep floor of the 
gully till it disappeared from view round a bend. “What bad luck, utterly 
smashed!” Said Abdulla, as I looked ruefully at th gorge, down which a regular 
hailstorm of stones was following the dead markhor. I did not see how the 
horns could escape that fearful fall, and I was very vexed at the bad luck which 
seemed to attend me. Here I had knocked over a decent markhor, and the only 
part of him I wanted was probably lying smashed into pieces some hundreds 
of feet below. Thinking I could get to the animal, we climbed down to the 
patch of grazing the herd had been on when IJ first fired, calling out to Sultan 
Alito follow us. There were no traces of the horns anywhere there, and Abdulla 
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ecting rock they called out to me that 
and that they would go down for 
e, suggesting that I 
him. I had left my 
I should have’been 


and the other went lower. From a proj 
they could see the markhor a long way below, 
what they could find and return to camp by another rout 
should climb up to where Chand was, and go back with 
knife and belt near the rock shoot, and had to get them, or 
tempted to go on with the two men. 
(it was then just 3.30 PM.), and had a very hard 
climb up. The marks we made coming down saved me much time, but did not 
ear the shoot, for it was impossible to go up that, owing to its steep- 
ness and smoothness, and I had much trouble in finding a way round. Eventu- 
ally, however, I got up, found my knife and belt, and rejoined Chand on the top 
of the crest. We arrived in camp soon after dark, about 6.30, and Abdulla and 
the local man turned up half an hour later. 

They had discovered the body of the markhor smashed almost to pulp by 
the fall. The horns had been broken off close to the head, and had not been 
found. The head itself had been so banged about that none of the bones were 
whole, and it was not worth bringing home. The shikart had brought the skin 
of the head, and arranged to send men back next day to look for the horns, on 
the off chance that they or bits of them might be found. It was exceedingly 
bad luck altogether, and I went to bed feeling very depressed indeed. 


As it was I turned back 


help men 


Footnotes: 
1. The win this name is pronounced exactly like the oo in fot. 
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CHAPTER VII 
APRIL 27-30—SHUT TO HONUSPA 


HERD OF OUR MARKHOR—MAGNIFICENT VIEW—— THIRD MARKHOR 
SHOT——HorNS OF SECOND MARKHOR FOUND—FIRST RED BEAR—-HERD 
OF EIGHT IBEX——INACCESSIBLE—-SHELTER IN CAVE—-COLD. 


ON the 27" of April we had a rest, which I signalised by a tub, and in the 
afternoon went a short distance up the nala to look for ibex. We saw three, but 
they were noticed too late in the evening, and were too far off then to allow of 
our-getting up to them. 

The next morning (28") I went again to the markhor ground overlooking 
the Indus, accompanied by Abdulla, Chand, and a Shut coolie named Dingo, 
who had taken the place of Sultan Ali, sent to hunt for the broken horns. 
After a long search we detected a buck thoughtfully inspecting some preci- 
pices. Thinking we could get down to him, we went towards the place, keeping 
well above it along the edge of the hill. When we arrived we saw four markhor, 
all males, coming up towards us from their night’s grazing on the banks of the 
Indus. I lay behind a rock and looked at them carefully through the binoculars. 
All seemed to me shootable heads, and Abdulla agreed, but I could not form 
any accurate idea of how long the horns were. The goats were evidently pros- 
pecting about for suitable quarters for the day, and it was most interesting 
watching their cautious movements, and noticing the care with which they 
examined all the ground above and around them as they advanced. T hey looked 
very handsome, with their black chin tufts and hoary beards and massive horns, 
and I thought myself in great luck that I had sighted another herd so soon. 
They were very slow in coming forward, so I lay on the grass in the bright 
sunshine, quite sheltered from view, and watched them at my ease. 

The surroundings were very fine. In front and right below us was the 
Indus, looking quite narrow in the distance, a dirty blue in colour except where 
masses of rock broke it into foam. I could see it from a little below the’Great 
Bend to my left, all the way through the valley beneath, to where it was joined 
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from which point it flowed through’a wide plain, to where 
with the sands around. In front 
where my camp had been a few 


further up towards the wooded 


by the Gilgit river, 
the green oasis of Bunyi contrasted pleasantly 
and beyond the Indus was the Burme Range, 

days before, the snow on its top receding daily nen 
crest, beyond which the jagged summits overlooking Astor glittered in : e 
morning sun. To the left, not yet veiled in the mists which often obscure it 
during the afternoon, the magnificent peak of Haramosh stood out in the 
pellucid air, brilliantly white and dazzlingly near, against a background of the 
deepest blue. To the right rose, straight above Bunyi, the enormous mass of 
Nanga Parbat, 26,629 feet above the sea, its dome-shaped summit looking 
colossal, as it shone above the clouds climbing slowly up the snow fields on its 
sides, nearly 40 miles from where I was. On all sides the view was bounded by 
ranges of mountains deep in snow, with high white peaks rising above the line 
here and there. It was a glorious panorama, and I had ample time to admire it, 
as J lay at full length on the edge of the hill waiting for the markhor. 

Soon the leading goat disappeared under a ledge of rocks some distance 
below, and as I did not see him emerge, I concluded he had lain down for his 
mid-day siesta. Two others presently went off to the right, and the fourth 
stood inspecting the rocks about him with great care for a long time after the 
others had gone. At last he also seemed to make up his mind that there was no 
danger to be apprehended, and slowly followed the first buck under the ledge. 
We waited for a little to see if he would show himself again, and as he did not 
do so, we prepared to climb down. 


There was no way directly from where we were, but a small ridge to the 
left ran out from the main hill, and down this we proceeded—A bdulla, Dingo, 
and I. The chief trouble was to move without stirring the stones,.as a single 
pebble rolling downwards would probably have started off both the goats. At 
one corner it was as much as we could do to get down at all, but we managed 

it somehow, and a few minutes after stood on the ledge under which the two 
markhor had disappeared, It was then a little after 9 A.M., and I took the 
Express from Abdulla’s hands, The ledge was a large sheet of rock with a flat 
top, and evidently hollowed out under-neath. We Went to its edge and peered 
over, but could see nothing. Noiselessly as we moved in our grass shoes, the 
markhor must have heard us, for suddenly, as I was going towards the far end, 
one of them emerged, gave a terrified glance upwards, and then went off as 
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hard as he could travel.’ Knowing there was another, and hoping that he would 
give me a standing shot, I would not fire at number one. The next moment 
number two rushed out, and after going a little distance, turned, and stood for 
a moment transfixed with horror. He was about 100 yards or so off as I took 
a quick sight and fired, and then, as I saw him through the smoke going his 
best, I sent a second bullet after him. He went on apparently untouched, and 
Abdulla handed me the .303, with which I fired just as he topped a small rise 
in front. Th next moment we heard a clatter of stones beyond the rise, and 
knew that the markhor was down. 

Abdulla rushed off to cut his throat in the orthodox fashion,' while the 
coolie and I followed more leistirely. When we came up, the markhor was lying 
at the very edge of a precipice. If he had rolled on another two feet he would 
have gone over, and most probably his horns would have been smashed. He 
had the marks of two bullets, one on the right quarter, which eventually brought 
him down, and must have been the first fired, and the other grazing the skin a 
little more in front. How he went so far with so bad a wound (the bullet had 
gone right up into his body) I do not know. The size of the hole showed it 
could not have been due to the .303. The horns though thick were short, only 
33 and 34 inches, and he would not have been shot if I had estimated the 
length properly before firing. The head was cut off, and the body skinned, and 
then laden with horns, rifles, and meat, we climbed back to the top, which we 
reached about 11.30 A.M. 

After breakfast I took a round with Abdulla in hopes of seeing some- 
thing. Nothing, however, turned up and we returned to camp pretty early. 

The horns of the markhor shot on the 26"" had meantime-been brought 
in. By some extraordinary good luck they had not, though detached from the 
head, been broken in any way, and I was delighted to find, when I put the tape 
over them, that one measured 48 and the other 48% inches. This was great 
luck indeed, as I did not know when I bagged him that I had shot so good a 
head. The corkscrew sweep was very deep, and this was what took off a good 
deal from the appearance of length. The head of the first small male I had 

shot would answer, I knew, for setting up these horns, so I did not altogether 
regret that day's work. 


On the 29" we moved higher up the nala, and camped on a nice little strip 
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aw ny females and young 
ing here 


74 
e stream. We searched for ibex, but s 
ones, and Abdulla came to the conclusion it was not worth while stay 
any longer; and advocated a move towards Honuspa next ep 
Accordingly, on the 30° we sent our camp down through the Shut village 
to the Honuspa nala, marching ourselves (Abdulla, Chand, Sultan Ali, and I) 
round by the hills. We started as usual a little after dawn, Abdulla leading with 
the Express, and I next. About half an hour after leaving camp, and while we 
were going along a series of ridges and hollows sloping down to the Indus, I 
saw Abdulla, on coming to the top of a ridge, suddenly sit down and begin 
taking my rifle out of its cover. Coming up to him, he whispered, “Bear,” and 
looking over the crest, I saw a red bear about 250 or 300 yards off, coming 
quietly towards us. He was about the same level as we were, and was moving 
along the inner side of the curve, and apparently going to cross our ridge, close 
to the spot we were standing on. Every now and then he stopped to sniff the 
ground and the air around him. As he was coming very slowly there was ample 
time for me to load both the rifles, and to take up a position behind a conve- 
nient rock. Resting the Express on the rock, I watched the little beast—he was 
but a small bear—shambling along. : 
When he was about 70 or 80 yards off, and had stopped to have a sniff, 
I thought it would be unwise to let him come nearer lest he should wind us, so 
taking a careful aim, I fired. As the smoke slowly lifted in the heavy morning 
air, | heard Abdulla say, “Missed!” Hardly able to believe my ears I jumped to 
one side of the tock, and seeing the bear making off, I hurriedly fired the 
second barrel, and then, as he continued his retreat, taking the Lee-Metford, 
had sevetal shots at his receding form, when he disappeared up the hillside 
amongst the small trees, bushes, and broken rocks, 
= Words ae eS my feelings at that moment. It was impossible to 
agine an easier shot, an e men i : p 
That I should have missed so seme ee - Te Fe aa 
as a rest, was nearly incredible, and J felt qui Gre sores 
ly incredible, an t quite dazed as we all walked down to 
the path the bear had been on and examined the 
: : : ground. Presently Abdulla 
picked up a little piece of bloody brown hair, and then found yi 
blood on the track. Clearly one bullet had gone home aes of 
: ae ; we 
started at once in pursuit climbing over rocks, and pushing our way through 


of grass by th 
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bushes. The blood-marks were very few, and it was evident the bear was only 
slightly hit. Most of the rocks and bushes that were marked at all showed 
smears on the left-hand side as we looked at them, and dlose to the ground, 
from which we concluded that the wound was in one of the left feet, probably 
the left hind foot. In one place the tracks went into a cave, and we thought we 
had him, but further on we saw them again, and knew that the bear had come 
out and gone on. 

We were following like this, searching carefully for the scratches on the 
ground and the marks of blood which made up the trail, when the shikari, 
who was leading, on coming to a small rise in the ground suddenly dropped as 
if shot. I instantly concluded he had seen the bear, and crouching low I ran 
towards him, to be told when I reached him that a herd of ibex was in front. 
Looking cautiously over the edge, I found that a deep gully running up to the 
left into the mountains was below us, and in this I saw a herd of eight ibex, 
with one good male. The herd was moving about uneasily, and had evidently 
been disturbed by something, possibly by the wounded bear, whose track ap- 
peared to lead down to and across the gully in which the goats were. The 
descent to where they stood was very precipitous, and in some places looked 
impossible. But we should no doubt have found a way down, only that doing 
so would have been useless, as we should have been in full view the whole time. 


The question then arose as to whether we should follow the bear and let 
the ibex go, or give up the bear and make arrangements for tackling the ibex. I 
wanted to do the former, feeling sure we should see ibex again, and not liking 
to lose the wounded bear. But the shikari said that the bear would be recovered 
later on if we sent villagers after him, and that it was a pity not to try for the 
good head before us. Considering that he knew more about the probabilities 
‘of the case than I did, I reluctantly gave way, and we settled to watch the ibex 
till they should get into a place where a stalk would be possible. 

At first we thought we might succeed in crawling down unseen, and, as 
there were a few cedars on the steep slope, began creeping cautiously down- 
wards. But we quickly had to stop, for after going a short way, we found that 
the hillside made a sheer drop of some 200 feet, and we could see no way 
round the precipice. So we lay where we were and watched the herd about 400 
yards off. There were three small bucks beside the big one, and four females, 
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and gradually edging their way up the opposite 
e direction 1n which they were moving, 


ould see us, we ‘climbed 


and the lot were grazing about, 
side of the gully. Seeing after a time th 
and being aware that if they got up much further they would s& 
cautiously back and took refuge behind the crest of the ridge. 

It was then about ten o'clock. Immediately below where I sat was what 
looked like a plain, sloping from the foot of the mountain we were on to the 
bank of the Indus. The distance hid the inequalities, but I knew, from the. 
journey we had made over it, going from Honuspa to Shut, that there was very 
little “plain” about that arid rocky waste. Far to the left a projecting spur from 
the range behind me hid the village of Honuspa and the bend of the Indus 
beyond it. To the right, and some distance below, lay the village of Shut. 

By about noon the ib 
distance beyond the gully, and were clearly quite unapproachable. Then we had 
breakfast, after which the shikari told me he had put aside some mutton and 
chupatties for my dinner, as he said it was doubtful if we should reach our 
camp that night. I did not know where the tents had gone, ‘but he said it was a 
long way on, and we should have to wait till four o’clock, probably, before the 
ibex would move. After breakfast I amused myself doing chess problems, and 
spent a pleasant afternoon, at intervals looking at the herd through the glasses 
as they lay asleep. - 

About 4 PM. it struck us that Chand might as well be sent to the village 
of Shut, on the off-chance of his being able to get some eggs and a fowl, and 
of finding us again before dark. So we sent him off, and then, as soon as the 

- ibex began to get up and stretch themselves, we went downwards behind the 
ridge, and searched for a way to cross the gully and get immediately below the 
goats, so as to intercept them. 

It was near 5 PM. when we found ourselves, after a somewhat dangerous 
descent, ee the gully, and the ibex were then in much the same position as they 
had occupied all day. Evidently they did not propose coming any lower, having 

probably been frightened by the bear, and it was useless, therefore to waste any 

ee ae 
Bec. no sath ’ is - e . a the snow. Where we were there 
Pie ricring ia the "a ee ie , but some distance beyond we saw a 
, eemed probable that it might contain water. 


ex had lain down for the day on a sandy slope some. 


a acne 


a — 


o 
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But there was no appearance of wood about the place, and a fire was even more 
essential than water, as the night was bound to be very cold. 

So we went along carefully, and after an unpleasant climb along a shale 
slope, from which every detached stone went rolling down to the edge of the 
cutting, and then fell, after an ominous pause, clattering amongst the rocks 
below, we reached a small stream coming from our left, beyond which was a 
snow slope forming a bridge over the cutting. No wood was to be found here, 
but beyond the snow bridge, a long way up the hillside, we saw a pine wood, 
‘and resolved to seek shelter for the night there. It was beginning to get dusk as 
we splashed through the stream and across the snow bridge, the bitter cold 
water being very uncomfortable as it soaked through our grass shoes and puttoo 
socks, but wood was in sight, and we knew we should shortly have a warm fire 
blazing, In less than half an hour we were searching about in the wood for a 


_ sheltering rock with snow near it, for there was no stream, and we wanted snow 


to supply us with drinking water. Towards. the top of the wood we found a 


"place where some heavy rocks had tumbled down, in such a way that one large 


one had remained supported on two or three others, and thus formed a roof. 

The sort of cave that resulted from this was a kind of rectangular enclo- 
sure, with one of the two long sides open to the air, while the other three were 
closed in by rocks. One end was full of snow and large icicles; the other end 


ran narrowing up into the rocks, and though there was no opening visible, I 


~ could feel by the cold air which.came down that somewhere in that direction 


there was communication with the outer world. The floor, though sandy and 
dry, was covered with what looked like the droppings of bats, and the remains 
of a fire showed that the place had been used as a shelter by wandering shep- 
herds. While the men were collecting dry wood and cutting grass, I employed 
myself sweeping clear a place to sleep on. Very soon a fire was blazing on a 
sloping rock near the entrance. By the light thus obtained I took off my soak- 
ing foot-gear, flinging away the worn-out grass shoes, and hanging the socks 
up on rocks around to dry. The men lighted another fire some distance off, 
and made themselves as confortable as they could be with hardly any food and 
no extra clothing. I spread my lui over the dry grass shaken down on the space 
[had cleared, put my brief bag at the top for a pillow, filled my canteen with 
snow from the lower end of the cave, and setting it to melt, got out the bits of 
mutton and chupatties left from breakfast. Masses of rocks in front blocked 
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the view, but I could catch glimpses of the stars here and there through the 
cedars outside, and with the cheerful fire blazing brightly in front, felt that 
circumstances might have been very much worse. 

Thinking that hot mutton would be an improvement on cold, I took my 
frying-pan and proceeded to heat the meat over the fire. But the floor was very 
uneven near the sloping rock, and tripping over something I dropped the fry- 
ing-pan, and it and its contents rolled down into the dust below! Obviously 
there was to be no meat for dinner, but I had five chupatties left, so setting 
aside two for the morning, J ate three with a little salt and enjoyed them ex- 
ceedingly. A drink of snow water and a nip of brandy from the flask finished 
the dinner, and then I went on with a couple of letters I had been writing, and 
later on amused myself with a chess problem. All this passed the time well, and 
it must have been pretty late when I built up the fire with the remainder of the 
wood and lay down to sleep. 

As long as the fire lasted it was comfortable enough, and I was not long 
falling asleep; but when the heat died down, and the cold breeze from the 
upper parts of the cave began to lower the temperature all round, I awoke 
shivering, and began to wonder how much more of the night I had to get 
through. There was not enough wood left wherewith to replenish the fire, and 
the single lui I had over me was not quite adequate covering in that ice-filled 
cave. I sat up and considered what to do. The cave was not sufficiently high to 
let me stand upright, and even if it had been, the floor space was not enough 
to let me walk about. In front of me the big icicles from the roof gleamed in 
the flickering light of the dying fire, and the snow in the corners and crevices 
of the rocks shone ghostly white. It was bitterly cold, and I wondered how I 

was to stand it till morning. Then it occurred to me that I had heard or read 
somewhere, that if a blanket worn in the ordinary way is not warm enough, 
pulling it over one’s head adds greatly to the heat it gives; so I lay down again 
and rearranged the lui, putting it over my head and tucking it under the bag. 
The effect was surprising. I quickly ceased to shiver, and in a few minutes fell 
asleep and did not awake till morning, 
Footnote: 


I. The meat of an animal shot will not be eaten by Mahommedans unless the throat has been 
cut by a Mahommedan before life is extinct, 
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CHAPTER IX 
MAY I-I2—HONUSPA TO KHALTAR 


SuikARI’S TEA—-SEARCH FOR CAMP—HONUSPA NALA—IBEX NEAR CAMP— 
BAD MISS-—-SAME HERD NEXT DAY—DIFFICULT STALK——-VERY LONG 
SHOTS——1 WO IBEX BAGGED—-UNSUCCESSFUL DAYS—-HARD DAY ON THE 
5™__MOvED CAMP ON 6™—GOT THIRD IBEX—MERG NALA—KHALTAR 
NALA-——-MOVED HIGHER UP ON 9™—HEAVY RAIN—BEAR SKIN BROUGHT 
IN—-MoveED CAMP TO SIDE NALA—SETTING SUN ON HARAMOSH PEAK— 
IBEX HORNS FOUND—-SMALL HERD WITH GOOD BUCK SEEN——LONG 


STALK——SUCCESSFUL—FOURTH IBEX——GREAT VITALITY OF IBEX. 


THE calling of the big mountain pheasants (Ram chikor) woke me at dawn 
on the first of May, and right glad I was to hear the sound, The shikari soon 
came and made up my fire. I divided the remains of my tea and sugar amongst 
the three of us, and ate up my:remaining two chupatties. The shikari’s method 
of making tea was peculiar. He generally carried an old jam tin in his pocket as 
a drinking cup. This he now filled with water, and pouring in the tea and sugar, 
put it on the fire to boil. The men would not use my kettle or touch one of my 
chupatties. 

Then we started for our camp, and had a long trudge through snow, reach- 
ing at length the grove of birch-trees, high up in the mountains, to which the 
shikari had directed our tents to be taken. But no camp was there, for we found 
the ground deep under snow. So we had a weary search for it over the hillsides, 
and eventually found it about 9.30 A.M. half-way up the Honuspa nala. 

When breakfast was over, a meal which was much appreciated after the 
short commons of the preceding night, Sultan Ali was sent off, with a promise 
of full pay and a reward of five rupees, to seek for the wounded bear, and 
Abdulla started up one side of the nala to look for ibex. If he saw any he was 
to send me word. About 4 PM. he came back and reported nothing visible, so 
I took off my grass shoes and proceeded to put my tent in order. 
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Half an hour later the shikari came up hurriedly, and said.shete were ape 

elev: s shoes again, and Abdulla taking 
close tc the camp. Quickly I put on the grass se g OB eite nals 
the Express and I the .303, we started up the hill at the eastern S eo 
This consisted at the beginning of rather precipitious crags, but We — go 
on to slopes where small bushes and cedars were dotted about. In half an “i 
we came in sight of the ibex. There were some ten or twelve, rather scattered, 
feeding slowly up the hill. 

The best was an old buck with horns that Abdulla took to be 40 inches. 
He was the best ibex I had up to that date seen. The brown line down his back 
was very dark, and in marked contrast to the light tawny colour of his sides, 
and the sides of his neck and legs looked almost black. Evidently he was an old 
beast. He was the lowest down of all, a watchfull female being ahead, and some 
distance above the level we were at when we sighted them. They were entirely 
unconscious of our proximity, and there being so many trees about the stalk 
was an easy one. By judicious running and crouching, we got up to a tree which 
could not have been more than 60 or 70 yards from the group of animals with 
which the big male was. Here I took the Express and crawled past the tree on 
to a rocky ledge, just over the slope on which many of the herd were grazing. 
The female leading the lot at this juncture turned round and saw me, but for 
some unknown reason did not whistle. She stood stock still, staring at me, as I 
walked to the end of the ledge and sat down. 

There I stopped for a minute to take breath and to observe the herd. The 
buck I wanted was almost immediately below, grazing quietly upwards wth 
some smaller males and one or two females near him. He looked very fine so 
close, with his horns forming, apparently, more than half a circle. But the fact 
of having been seen by the female above, I suppose, made me more hurried 

than I should have been, and the nearness of the animal made me feel certain 

a miss was impossible. Accordingly, taking a quick aim I fired. Peering through 
the smoke I was amazed to see the buck still standing and then begin to move 
off. I hurriedly fired the second barrel, and the ibex all began to run. Taking 
the Lee-Metford I rapidly fired three more shots, by which time all had disap- 
peared, I felt inclined to shy both the rifles down the rocks and myself after 
them. It was impossible to have had an easier shot. The shik4ri had done his 
part well, and brought me quite close to the herd practically unobserved, and 
indeed right up to the best animal it contained, and I had made a ghastly mess 
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of the whole business. Abdulla looked ready to cry with vexation, and I am 
afraid his opinion of my shooting, after this display and the miss of the bear 
the preceding day, must have been very low indeed. ) 

Thinking that possibly something might be wrong with the weapon, I 
made the men, on the way back, put up a stone, about a foot long and 8 inches 
wide, at the edge of the stream, and sitting down on a rock above, nearly as far 
off as I had been from the ibex, I fired two shots at it without any particular 
aim. Each time I hit the stone plump, so clearly nothing was wrong with either 
the weapon or the ammunition, and the disgraceful shot I had made was solely 
attributable to myself There was not much said going back, but, like the 
Irishman’s parrot, the men must have thought a lot, and I was so wretched I felt 
inclined for nothing. I had a miserable night, waking every now and then to see 
that ibex looming up within shot-gun distance, and then to remember that I 
had missed him. 

None of us were particularly happy, I think, when we started, shortly 
after dawn next morning, for some rocky ground overhanging the Indus. Dingo 
was with us again, as Sultan Ali had gone after the bear. We went down the 
nala, and then up the western side to examine some steep cliffs believed to 
hold markhor. When we were about half-way up, during a short halt, we de- 
tected a herd of ibex near the snow-line, and Abdulla said that it must be the 
one fired at last night, because he noticed an old male which was exceedingly 
like the one I had missed, and also because the herd was, contrary to the habits 
of ibex, up at the snow-line so early in the morning, He could only account for 


their being so high by the fright they had experienced below. The total num- 


. ber, about ten or twelve, agreed also with that of the herd stalked yesterday. 


The question then arose as to whether we should go after this herd or 
after markhor. I decided in favour of the herd before us, as I wanted particu- 
larly to get that old ibex if it were in any way possible. At the same time I knew, 
that having been scared, the herd would be exceedingly wary and very difficult 
of approach. Nothing carefully its position in the snow amongst some pines, 
nearly at the crest of the range, we went down to the stream, crossed it, and 
started for a weary tramp up the hill, along a hollow which would bring us out 
about half a mile to the north of where the ibex were. When nearly at the top, 
at 9.30 A.M., we stopped amongst some cedars for breakfast, so as to get it 
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free for the stalk. That was one of the most uncomfort- 
was pretty wet with perspiration after a climb of about 
d the cold wind chilled me at once to the bone. To 
and it snowed steadily for nearly an hour. We 


was uncommonly cold sitting under a 


ae and have the day 


able meals J ever ate. I 
an hour and a half, an 
improve matters snow came On, 
were then above the snow-line, and it 
cedar waiting for breakfast. 


At half-past ten we started for the stalk, or rather to reconnoitre the po- 


sition of the herd, with a view to a stalk. We went up to the crest and travelled 
rly over the hollow where the herd had 


scuth along it through the snow, till nea 
been last seen. The wind had so far been favourable, but it was a cloudly day 
and there was every chance, we knew, of a change at any moment. However, the 


thing had to be risked, so we crept carefully down till about the same level as 
the herd, and then went on the hands and knees towards a small ridge which 
separated us from it. From there we could only see two females. Evidently the 
rest were amongst the pines and cedars around. 
Leaving Abdulla to look for the old male, we crawled back, the coolie and 
I, fearful of being seen; but the wind just then changed, and the effect was 
immediately fatal. A few minutes later Abdulla crept back to us, and simply 
saying, “ Look!” pointed to the whole herd streaking across the snow towards 
a high bluff which rose on the line of the range a little to the south of where 
we were. Evidently they had winded us and were off, led by the old buck, a 
regular patriarch, whose horns stood out well against the snow, the sight mak- 
ing me, for the hundredth time, anathematise myself for having let him off 
when I had him in my power a few hours before. However, we had not so far 
been seen, and as there was just a chance that we might get a shot from some 
high rock, if the herd elected to go downwards, we waited till the last straggler 
had disappeared over the bluff, and followed as fast as we could. 


It must be remembered that this bluff was the highest point in that neigh- 
bourhood of the line of hills which formed the eastern side of the nala in © 
which my camp lay, and that the herd had gone over the eastern edge of the 
bluff, and therefore presumably down into the valley beyond. But Abdulla 

knew that this was impossble, because the eastern side of the bluff was a sheer 
precipice, and he calculated, rightly as it turned out, that the herd would be 
obliged when going downwards, to come partly towards us. When on the crest 
and within a couple of hundred yards from the top of the bluff, we found a 
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descending ridge running due east, and therefore at right angles to the main 
ridge we were on. Going down this a little way, floundering through the snow, 
we saw a few females and small males, a good way below us, crossing a lower 
and smaller ridge which ran south at right angles to the one we had just come 
on to, and consequently parallel to the perpendicular face of the bluff. The 
top of this third ridge was some 300 yards or so from where we were, and I sat 
down and waited for the patriarch, thinking I should not get a better chance. 
But he was much too astute to follow the others exactly, and kept below. We 
went on then to the lowest point we could conveniently get to on the second 
ridge, and therefore the nearest to the third ridge. This manceuvre was, how- 
ever, detected by some of the ibex, who then, instead of crossing, began mov- 
ing south along the side of this third ridge. The old male was the last to come 
up, but did not see us. He was slowly following the others, grazing as he went, 
and had us half an hour before. I was many times tempted to put up the 300 
yards’ sight on the Lee-Metford and take my chance, but I was not confident 
enough in my shooting and refrained. Gradually the patriarch grazed his way 
to the top, and then, when the remainder of the herd had gone out of sight in 
some of the hollows of the ridge, he actually lay dow! 

Evidently he was quite unconscious of our presence, so, leaving Chand, 
the rest of us instantly got up, and proceeding to the-end of the ridge we were 
on, set off scrambling down to the third ridge, where the ibex was. In about 
ten or fifteen minutes we were down on the eastern side of it, and going up to 
the edge I peered cautiously over. The patriarch was nowhere to be seen! This 
was extremely bad luck, as we had marked him down to a particular rock only 
a quarter of an hour before, and the wind was still in our favour. Gradually we 
worked our way along, keeping under shelter of the crest, and compelled to,go 
slowly by the badness of the ground. Still not an ibex to be seen anywhere. 

Presently we caught sight of them, and discovered that they had taken the 
opportunity, while we were scrambling down, to cross the gully that divided 
the third ridge from the foot of the perpendicular bluff alluded to above. 
When therefore we sighted them, the whole lot, including the patriarch, were 
standing on the opposite side of the gully and calmly looking at us. They were, 
as it turned out, some 400 or 500 yards from us, and obviously considered 
themselves perfectly safe. Immediately above and behind there rose, what looked 
like a perpendicular wall of rock, going straight to the top of the bluff. Appar- 
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7 i re ¢ | about, some on 
ently they were thinking of going up this, as they were dotted abo 
higher and some on lower parts of the rock. “ 
was a 
t concealment was no longer of any use, and'that there 


as the ibex could not go Up that awful precipice 
ckly otherwise disappeat [ advanced openly to a 


he carbine on it, and putting up the 300 yards’ 
d. Abdulla, who was watching, 


Seeing tha 
probability of many shots, 
fast, or hide anywhere, or qui 
convenient rock, and resting t 
sight, I took careful aim at the old male and fire ; 3 
said the bullet hit below him, so, as the herd began quickly scrambling up, r 


raised the 400 yards’ leaf and had another shot. “Still too low. said the shikart, 
whereupon I put up the 500 yards’ sight. The first shot with this had no effect, & 
and the patriarch continued to make the best of his way up. He was scram- 
bling into a hollow as I fired the fourth shot, and consequently the whole of 
his back was exposed to view. Apparently this shot hit him, for he seemed | 
unable to get up out of the hollow, and all the others’quickly passed him. 
ore shots at him as he stood in the hollow, when, | 
I picked out another male and let drive at him a 
couple of times, of course with the same sight up. One of these bullets caught | 
him on the hind leg and shattered it. I saw him stop, but could not tell what - 
had happened till Abdulla, looking through the glasses, stated where he was 
hit. The rest of the herd had by this time contrived to scramble up and disap- 
pear, and the question arose how we were to get the two wounded beasts. 

It was necessary to see that herd climb, to believe in the possibilty of 
anything that could not fly getting up the face of that precipice. It cannot have i 
been less than 1000 feet from the gully below to the top, and was probably | 
nearer £500. It looked straight up and down, or nearly so, yet:those ibex went 4 
up by ledges along the fact, ata canter in some places. It was wonderful to see ° 
them. 

When all had disappeared but the two wounded ones, we went down the 
side of our ridge till on the same Jevel as the patriarch, and examined him 


I fired one or two m 
seeing he was unable to move, 








through the glasses. He was then lying in the niche he had been trying to get 
up when hit. If he remained where he was it seemed impossible for us to get 

him, for no man could have climbed to where he lay. The smaller ibex was 
moving about trying to get either up or down, but the ground was too much 


for an animal with three legs, and he could do neither. Presently he found a 
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nock to lie down in, and though I fired a few shots in hopes of dislodging him, 
I failed to do so. E 

Abdulla looked with respect at the little 303 he had hitherto despised, 
and said he had never seen a rifle do such shooting before. Both men admitted 
that they thought I was only going to waste cartridges, when I opened fire at 
such a range. The ibex too evidently had considered themselves perfectly safe, 
for many of them, including the old leader, were looking straight at me when 
I fired the first shot. 

Meantime the patriarch was evidently in a bad way, for I saw him two or 
three times trying to steady himself. But he was apparently unable to do so on 
the narrow platform he occupied, and presently we saw him slip off it, and 
sliding down the slope below, go off its edge through the air for some two or 
three hundred feet or so, strike another slope, down which he went with gath- 
ering speed, and then, after a succession of big bounds, land finally in a mass 
of snow at the bottom. It almost took one’s breath away to see him falling 
through the air, a clean drop each time between the slopes he touched, and 
made one realise what a frightful series of precipices were below where he was 
shot. The horns appeared in some miraculous manner to have escaped, but of 
course we could not be sure. 


Then Abdulla and Dingo started to get them and the skin, and slinging 
the two rifles across my shoulders I started back the way we had come. Chand 
was waiting at the top, and I joined him after a hard, tedious climb. I had no 
idea, till I was going back leisurely, what a long distance we had come, or how 
difficult the way had been. In the excitement of trying to get up to game, one 
does not notice how bad the ground often is. 

Tt was about one o’clock when Chand and I started back, in a blinding 
snowstorm accompanied by thunder, for our camp, and about 4 PM. when we 
got in. I had to put on a fresh pair of grass shoes on the way, those I had 
started with in the morning being quite worn through. 

I have seldom enjoyed tea as much as I did that afternoon, lying back 
comfortably on a seat made for me under the cedar that shaded my tent, and 
looking up at the steep mountain, down whose side I had just come. I had, 
after all, got the old buck I had missed the evening before, and regained (1 

hoped) the confidence of my men. 
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ith the head and skin. The 
in half an hour before dusk with the head an 
epics and one horn was broken off the head. The 


i f both horns were gone, 
Fe Ge : ¥, inches, and I estimated from the ap- 


longer horn as it stood measured 34 
oe that when whole it must have been about 39 inches long, It was very 


unlucky, as when unbroken, the head must have been a fine one. The skin 
showed a tiny bullet wound in the groin, which must have been the fatal shot. 

The smaller ibex was not retrieved till some days afterwards, when I sent 
Dingo and another man to look for him. They found him where he had been 
last seen by us, and only got the head by letting a coolie down from above, by 
means of a rope, to the ledge on which he was lying. The horns measured but 
30% inches. 

The following day, the 3 of May, we went up the nala and saw two herds 
of ibex, but the stalk in each case proved a failure owing to the wind. There 
were no really good heads, however, so I did not mind. The nala we were in was 
beautifully wooded with pines and cedars, especially on its western side; but 
this, though charming to the eye, made it a bit difficult to find the game. 
Luckily ibex do not seem to care much for woods. 

On the 4" we went down the nala, and examined some rocks overlooking 
the Indus, hoping to see markhor, but only females and young males were 
found. 
On the 5" we were out of bed at 3.30 A.M., and by the light of the moon 

went up a side glen leading west. The early start had been necessary, because 
there was a good deal of snow to get over, and we wanted to do it before it got 
soft. Just about dawn we reached the summit—a precipitous rock hanging 
over the Indus valley—where we were in hopes of coming across markhor. The 
sunrise on the extensive snow fields of Nanga Parbat was exceptionally fine, as 
we watched it from the high peak we occupied. But no markhor were to be 
seen, and the shikari, who had said this place was an almost certain find, was 
much disgusted. The snow en route was hard until sunrise, everywhere but in 
the birch woods, but there the going was bad. Again and again we broke through 
the upper crust and sank up to our hips, and where there was a slope to get up 
the labour was very great. Early in the afternoon we turned to come back, and 
on our way saw the fresh tracks of a bear. These we followed as long as we 
could, but in the cedar wood on the lower slopes there was no snow, and we 
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lost the trail. 

On the 6" the camp was sent up to the top of the eastern ridge which 
bounded the nala.we were in, while I, with the usual three men, went up the 
stream to see if we could find certain ibex which had been noticed the previous 
evening on our way back to camp. An hour's walk over the rocks forming the 
bed of the little river, brought us within sight of the herd, which was grazing 
close to the place in which we had perceived it the day before. There were two | 
males and three females, one of the former appearing to have a fair head. So we 
started for the stalk. 

The herd was not very far up the hillside, and was grazing in a hollow just 
below a moderately high ridge to its north, As the wind was blowing form the 
herd across this ridge, we went up under its shelter, and when about high 
enough to be level with the game, moved up to the top. Here we'found that a 
smaller ridge, covered with snow, now intervened between us and the herd, and 
waiting until all the heads were down grazing, we made a rush, and reached the 
rise without being detected. Climbing cautiously up this with the .303 in my 
hands, we were spotted by one of the females, so I sat down at once, and fired 
at the larger male. He was about 150 yards off, walking slowly away, and as I 
took too full a sight, the bullet passed over his back. The herd started off at a 
run, and the next bullet also missed, as the lot disappeared into a snowy hollow 
beyond. We ran after them, and lying down in the snow on the top of the next 
rise, I had a couple more shots with the 200 yards’ sight up, but without effect. 
Once more we ran on, as the herd was going slowly up the hill on the opposite 

side of the glen, and getting on another ridge I fired two more shots, again 
with no apparent result. Then I put up the 300 yards’ sight and aimed at the 
nearer of the two males, and the second shot brought him rolling down into 
the snow below. A couple of shots, with the 400 yards’ leaf up, at the more 
distant buck produced no effect, and the remainder disappeared. 

That day, having run out of cartridges loaded with Jeffrey's bullets, I was 
using others with bullets not slit at the sides, but with only the nose cut off. I 
do not know how far the alteration in the character of the bullet was respon- 
sible for what we found. When we got up to the ibex he was stone dead with 
three bullet holes in him. One had gone clean through the left horn about 4 or 
5 inches above the base. Another had gone through one thigh, and the last, 
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illed a hole through the middl 
oe le larger than the hole of entrance. The 


inj hel 
horn much injured. I cannot help 
thigh was not broken up at all, nor was the Me i epee a 


ve broken 
inking that the slit bullets would have 
= inflicted more injury. I will note their effect later on; SO Be 2 ba ze 
opportunity of seeing what they actually did. The horns of thei is : ony 
28 inches long, Evidently I had mistaken the smaller for the better buck, 


they disappeared the first time, and consequently shot Be wrong one. 

The messenger who came back from Bunji that evening, Braue ae i 
the effect that Major Hewat, whom I had passed at Isurri on the 8" of April, 
had a fall down some rocks, and had dislocated his shoulder. He had taken a 
nala near Shongus. Knowing that Major Morland was in the next nala and 
would do everything that could be done, I did not consider there was any use 
in going to him, as I should under other circumstances have thought necessary. 

On the 7" we moved camp to the Merg nala, lying to the east of Honuspa, 
but saw nothing fit to shoot while marching in. Nor was anything seen in the 
afternoon. The tents were in a grove of cedars ona grass terrace at the head of 
the nala, which is a small one opening into Khaltar. 

Next morning the camp was sent to Khaltar village, while I, with my usual 
retinue, went round by a longer route in order to search the rocks at the end of 
the nala for markhor. We saw a few females, and that was all. A rather long 
march brought us to Khaltar village, where I found the camp very prettily 
situated on a stretch of level grass in a grove of apricot and walnut trees. The 
Khaltar river flowed past over the rocks immediately below, with the pleasant 

sound of running water. This nala was evidently much colder and higher than 
those we had so far been in, as the apricots were only in blossom, and the corn 
but just showing, 

On the morning of the 9", having engaged a local shikari called Dudson, 
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which had killed him, 
In each case the hole of exit was but litt 


whom Abdulla knew, we had hardly gone two miles up the valley, when we saw - 


what appeared to bea good ibex, grazing beside two females, They were rather 
high up near a pine wood, and we sat down to watch them. After about an 
hour they strolled off into the wood and disappeared. 


The tiffin coolie was sent back to bring up the camp to where we were, 
and we went down into a wood of very fine pines in a hollow by the river, and 
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had breakfast, after which I read and wrote letters as usual till evening. From 
about 4 PM. the'two shikaris had been watching the wood into which the herd 
had gone, but when by 6 P.M the goats had not emerged, Abdulla and I went 
to the tents, leaving Dudson still on the watch. 

The tents had been pitched in a thick grove of large pines near the river, 
so that there might be no danger of their being seen by the ibex. The river 
which was here of fair size, about 10 or [2 feet wide, was rushing past making 
a great noise over the rocks. Close beside my tent, from under a large sloping 
rock, bubbled a clear spring of water, deliciously cold. The ground was slip- 
pety with pine needles, and their resinous scent was strong in the air. it was a 
delightful camp. When it was beginning to get dark, Dudson came and te- 
ported that the herd had come out. So we resolved to go after them in the 
morning, 

But rain came on during the night, and continued for some time after 
daylight on the IO, and as mists were blowing about, and the wind was never 
steady in one direction for more than half an hour or so, it was impossible to 
do anything. The herd had, however, again been sighted, and had again gone 
into the same wood, so we resolved to go up in the afternoon, on the off 
chance of a shot if it came out at a resonable hour, We did accordingly, and 
had a couple of hours of discomfort owing to the rain and mist, sitting on the 
wet ground, with dripping pines and cedars around us. It was unpleasantly 
cold, as we were close to the snow-line, and sleet came down at intervals. After 
a considerable wait, the mist became worse and we gave it up, and came down, 
slipping about badly on the muddy hillsides, on which grass shoes are no 
manner of use. The tent, though only a single fly, kept out rain admirably, I 
found, and though everything outside was sopping, my things inside were dry 

as a bone. 


That evening Sultan Ali, who had been sent after the wounded bear, ar- 
rived with the skin. The bear had been hit on the 30" of April, and the man 
had been sent off on the following day. He began to hunt on the 2™ of May, 
and found the bear on the 9", he said. He tracked it by the blood for a long 
way, and then searched likely places around when the blood tracks were no 
longer visible. The animal was finally descried asleep under a rock, and the 
men climbing cautiously up the rock, had dropped a stone on the brute's head 
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had gone through one hind 
and killed it. I found that one of the .303 bullets * 4 ‘Mepr obably kept it 


been lame, 
Consequently the beast must have : oa 
che in one place. The skull had not been brought in, as it was smashe 


the coolie said, and the skin of the head was, I saw, much injured Gene 
thrown on it. It was more luck than I expected or deserved ee tt ; = 
and J was glad to give the finder his pay and the promised rewar a 

at once sent down to the Khaltar village with the skin, with directions to 
stretch it to dry on the floor of one of the huts. 


On the II, nothing further having been seen of the herd near the pine 
but quickly arrived at very deep snow, from whic 


wood, we went up the nala, 
o we went back and gave orders 


it was clear that much was not to be expected. S 
to have the tents taken to a small side nala, which comes into the main one 


from the west, close to Khaltar village. Here they arrived in the course of the 
day, and things were made straight by evening. 
The full face of the peak of Haramosh was, I found, right in front of my 
tent, which was pitched looking east, and the view of the setting sun on the 
snow-fields that evening was a sight to be remembered. | lay on my bed, with 
my elbows on my pillows, and watched the magnificent spectacle. I had never 
before seen anything like it, and I could not help wishing that some one ca- 
pable of painting it in words or colours could have seen it too. The summit 
was about 13 miles off in a bee-line, no distance at all in that pellucid atmo- 
sphere, and the peak looked an enormous height as it stood out with clean-cut 
edges and sharp point against a background of cloudless sky. The setting sun 
behind me shone rosy red on the snow fields, from amongst which, in one or 
two places, bare stretches of rock, too steep for snow to lie on, stood out in 
dark contrast. Everything was so distinct, I could see the curves and hollows in 
the snow, and even, it seemed, places where avalanches had fallen and scraped 
long lines on the smooth surface. In other parts a grayer tinge showed where 
huge masses of snow had detached themselves, leaving a comparatively rough 
and uneven surface behind. Gradually as I watched, the colour became deeper 
and a tinge of purple came over the mountain, until finally the light slowly 
faded away, and a sombre pinnacle of grayish white was alone visible against 
the star-lit sky. i do not think that for grandeur and beauty combined, I have 
ever seen anything that quite equals the view of the setting sun on the steep 
glaciers round the peak of Haramosh. 
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The morning of the 12" rose clear and fine, and we were off up the nala 
shortly after daybreak, Abdulla, Dudson, a coolie with the tiffin, and I. Shortly 
after starting we came on the fresh tracks of a bear, which we followed for a 
while. They led us up the hill and past the remains of an ibex evidently recently 
killed by a snow leopard. The horns were a fine pair, one 40, and the other 
40% inches long, so I had them put up ona prominent tree to be brought back 
later. When the tracks were seen to lead in the opposite direction to that in 
which we wanted to go, we gave up following them and went up the glen in- 
stead. The bear had led us up to the snow-line, so we kept there. 

The hillside consisted of a series of hollows and ridges, and as we came to 
each of the latter, we crawled cautiously up to its edge and peered over. If there 
was nothing in the depression beyond we stood up and went on. This hap- 
pened several times, but from one ridge we saw a herd of ibex, a few young 
males and some half a dozen females, not very far away. Two other herds were 
also visible, one high up in the snow on our side of the nala, and one consist- 
ing of a male and two females on the opposite side, and the furthest off of all. 
The male in this herd of three seemed from his colour (very light one ach side 
of the dark line down the middle of his back and very dark about the legs) to 
be an old animal, but he was so very far off that the glasses did not show his 
horns clearly, This being the best animal visible we resolved to go after him, 
and accordingly dropped down form the snow-line to the river below, a sharp 
descent of 1000 or 1500 feet. 

Though it was a bit early, we had breakfast when we reached the water, so 
as to have the day clear for the stalk. We found a good place to sit down in, a 
pine wood close to the stream. The sides of the river were covered with pines, 
many of them fine trees, and the path at its side (a very good one for a won- 
der—made probably by shepherds) was thick with pine needles. The air felt 
quite warm and balmy after the morning cold on the snow, and the surround- 
ings in the bright sunshine were so delightful, that I was quite 10" to get up 
from my cushiony seat and start for a weary climb to the snow-line again, But 
that ibex had looked like an old beast, and worth securing, so at 10.30 we 

started for the stalk, the wind continuing favourable. 


The glen at the point where we breakfasted formed a bend. Its general 
trend for the greater part of its length was east and west, but here we saw that 
it originally came from the north, before bending to the easterly direction it 
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west close to 
ground was precipitous towards the more north 


sloped in a series of ridges and hollows towards 


When we saw the herd it was far up beyond the snow-line, 
ath led us first through a pine 


these ridges, amongst a few birch trees. Our p 
forest, and then through a wood of birches, where we struck the snow again, 
and, owing to the shade, found it lying very deep. When we emerged from this 


we found ourselves on more open ground, on parts of which the snow had 
melted. It was mostly grass, but pines, cedars, and birches were dotted about in 
clumps here and there. The coolie was left at this point, and we three went 
forward alone. Approaching each ridge with the greatest care, we very cau- 
tiously examined the hollow beyond, till we arrived within view of the clump 
of birch trees, under which the herd had been last seen. Evidently it had gone 
elsewhere, for there was no sign of it. The ground, as we were advancing west, 
sloped to our left, and we were going about half way between the precipitous 
top to our right and the stream below us to the left. After crossing a few ridges 
like this, we suddenly caught sight of one of the females, and a few minutes 
after saw the male and both females disappear quietly over the next ridge. 

We crossed at once the ridge behind which we had droped on seeing the 
herd, and tried to run across the hollow. But the slope was steep, and the snow 
was melting and rendered the going very slippery. I fell almost immediately 
and began sliding down to the river, but slipping my hand to the bottom of 
my alpenstock, I caught it in the ground and quickly brought myself to, and 
then crawled cautiously back. In another minute Abdulla was down, but saved 
himself from going far by seizing a bush. From the next tidge we saw nothing, 
but the rise after, showed us one of the females lying under a birch tree with 

her back to us, and the other grazing and looking up every now and then in 
our direction. The buck was evidently in the hollow below. Between our ridge 
and that on which the females were, was a small rise in the ground, over which 
we could see, and the invisible male was probably behind this. The ibex were 
about 250 or 300 yards away, and it was clear that if we could get to the small 
ridge between us and them, they would be within easy range. But the question 
was how to get to this ridge. If we went down towards the river and crossed our 
own ridge where there were some trees, and then came up under the smaller 
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d during the greater part of its length. Two streams J01 
Lae) ae bend, and we went up the high ground between them. This 
etly of the two streams, and 


the one to the south. 
on one of 
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tidge, we should inevitably give the goats our wind. If we went up and tried to 
get over there was. no cover, and we should almost certianly have been detected 
against the snow, So there seemed to be nothing to do but to wait. Accordingly 
Isat down on the driest spot I could find, and evdeavoured to be patient; every 
now and then, however, going to the ridge to see if there was any change in the 
position of affairs. 

After about an hour of this and many consultations as to what should be 
done, it struck us that it might be possible to get over by the aid of a cedar, 
which was some five or six yards down the slope on the other side of our ridge. 
We accordingly went up a little, till we had placed the cedar between us and 
that watchful female, and then very cautiously crossed the ridge, and running 
crouching to the cedar got behind it. The branches luckily came far down, and 
we were perfectly concealed as long as we stayed there. But between us and the 
hollow we were anxious to reach was a piece of the slope, on which we should 
certainly have been seen. However, this piece was short, and if the female whose 
head was towards us would but turn her back for one minute, we thought it 
could be got across in safety. So we sat where we were and watched. 

Presently what we had hoped for occurred. The standing female turned 
round, and with her back towards us, moved up in the direction of the one _ 
which was lying down. Instantly Abdulla and I, at opposite sides of the tree, 
slipped down, and darting across the open space, found ourselves in the hol- 
low and safe. The shikart had the .303, and Dudson, who had been sitting 
behind us at the tree, had the Express. As Abdulla and I, congratulating out- 
selves on the success of our manoeuvre, were walking up the small rise which 
alone now separated us from the goats, we suddenly heard the shrill whistle by 
which the ibex female warns her companions that there is danger about. My 
heart sank when I heard that sound, for I thought it was all up. “Dudsons 
fault” said Abdulla, as we glanced back and saw that he had only just left the 
tree. Instead of coming with us or staying where he was altogether, he had 
remained behind for a minute, and then, instead of watching the female to 
make sure that her back was turned, had come straight down, and had obvi- 
ously been seen. As we went up the rise | expected to find all three in full flight. 
But when an ibex is conscious of danger, without knowing exactly what it 1s, 
she keeps on whistling and does not at once run away. Evidently the view of 
Dudson had not been clear, for when I got to the edge I saw the two females 
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moving excitedly about, whistling at intervals and looking 3 eee. 

pushed the Lee-Metford, which I had taken from Abdulla, Sa a Ce 2 

ridge, as I lay flat with only half my head visible, and waited for 

appear. 

'y Apparently he had been lying down in the hollow, for ! presently Se a 
come slowly up towards the females, and stand almost broadside on near - 
top of the ridge, as if he had been asleep and was not fully awake. This ae the 
first good view I had had of him, and I perceived that the best ibex I had yet 
seen was within I00 yards of my rifle, and entirely unconscious of my pres: 
ence. He looked very fine as he stood there, with the gray sweep of his horns 
almost coming back to his shoulders. As I took aim, I found that a few twigs 
of the birch under which he was standing would interfere with the shot, so I 
slipped back, and going higher up the ridge pushed my rifle before me as I 
crawled up, and found the animals still in the same position. Clearly the male 
did not know what to make of the excitement of the females. Remembering 
how high the rifle shoots, I took a very fine sight, and saw the whole of his 
body above the bead as I pulled the trigger. At the report he moved slightly up 
the ridge and turned, showing me the whole of his back. Meantime a cartridge 
from the magazine had been slipped in, and aiming just above his tail I fired 

again. Then he started to run—the females had already disappeared—and as 
he was topping the rise I sent a third bullet after him. 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw him go out of sight, and con- 
cluded I must have missed him. But it was worth following to make sure, so 
jumping up we ran across the hollow over which I had just fired. Up the next 
ridge, on which the herd had been a moment before, and over the next hollow, 
we went as fast as the steep hillside, slippery with melting snow lying over the 

grass, would let us. This brought us to another ridge, but there were no ibex 
beyond it. On we ran to a third ridge, and on topping that, saw the buck 
standing below between a couple of trees and broadside on. Obviously he had 
been badly hit, or he would not have stayed behind in this way when the fe- 
males were gone. I was so pumped with the run that it was useless to fire, and 
I sat down on the top for a minute to recover wind. Then I fired, and saw the 
earth splash up just beyond where the buck was standing, and thought I must 
have gone over him. He turned at the shot, and, to my astonishment, bolted as 
if uninjured down the hill towards the hollow filled with snow, from which the 
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more southerly of the two streams mentioned above originated. I sent a fifth 
bullet after him as he went, and then we raced down the slope as hard as we 
could go. I don’t know how we got down that slope without an accident, going 
at the pace we did, but somehow it was done, and we reached a green bank that 
overhung the snow below. The little rifle having apparently failed, I took the 
Express, and released the safety bolt as we got to the edge of the bank. The 
ibex had been seen to turn up under it, and he ran out about 20 yards off as we 
approached. I fired both barrels rapidly, and he disappeared round the corner 
where the gully made a bend. Following along the bank we caught sight of him 
struggling through the snow, and I was just going to give him an eighth shot 
when, as he was coming up the bank, he fell, and his horns catching in a bush, 
he was prevented from slipping down back into the snow. It was not till then 
that I knew for certain he was hit. I was following in a kind of wild despair, 
not in the least able to understand why he had not fallen before if he had been 
hit, and equally unable to understand how he could have been missed. When 
we came to examine him we found seven holes in his skin. Apparently, from the 
position of the marks, the first shot had gone clean through (two holes), the 
second had also hit him and gone up into the body without coming out. The 
third was a miss, fired as he topped the first rise. The fourth had gone clean 
through, which accounted for the splash of earth I noticed when I fired the 
shot (five holes). The fifth had caught him close to the second, and like it had 
gone up into the body, and one of the Express bullets had also hit (seven 
holes). I was using for the .303, cartridges loaded with Jeffrey's bullets, and it 
was clear they could go through when an animal was broadside on. It was 
extraordinary that the ibex had been able to go so far, and apparently to travel 
so sound, when he had five bullets in and through him. His horns were a fine 
pair—just 42 inches. We cut off the head, and leaving Dudson to skin him, 
went back to where the coolie was. Abdulla took the head and the coolie’s 
load, and I took the two rifles, and sending the man back to help Dudson, we 
started for camp, which we reached at 3.30 P.M., tired with the day's work, but 
well satisfied with the result. 


The skin when Dudson brought it in was too riddled with holes to be 
worth keeping, and the meat, he said, had been so cut up by bullets that it was 


useless, and he had brought none back. Certainly the vitality of that ibex was 
wonderful. 





CHAPTER X 
MAY 13-I9--KHALTAR TO JUTYAL 


FIFTH AND SIXTH IBEX SHOT—PLATEAU BETWEEN KHALTAR AND JUTYAL— 
Horns AND SKINS TO SRINAGAR—SEVENTH AND EIGHTH IBEX SHOT— 
SEVERE CLIMB—JUTYAL VILLAGE—BLANK DAYS—GREAT GLACIER—ICE- 
BLOCKS—-DANGEROUS PLACE THREE IBEX—NINTH AND TENTH IBEX 


SHOT—FLIES. 


THE dawn of the 13" of May saw us starting off after the other herds we had 
noticed on the previous day, and at half-past seven we found ourselves at the 
place where we had breakfasted on the 12". From there we saw the ibex scat- 
tered about, probably fifteen or twenty, on different parts of the precipitous 
rocks at the end of the glen, looking north from the bend already mentioned. 
We went up the hill, part of the way, to see how we could best approach, and 
also to ascertain if the herd would be likely to come down. But the animals 
stuck to the precipices, and kept moving about amongst them; so about ten 
o'clock we went back to the stream and had breakfast, resolving to get above 
the goats later on if it could be done. 

About II A.M. we started, going up through the snow behind the rocks 
on which the goats were. When about level with them we cautiously went 
forward to reconnoitre, and after prolonged examination of the various groups, 
came to the conclusion that though no very good ibex were about, there were 
two with fair heads, at which a shot was possible if we went up amongst the 

rocks. So we started off, and after a lot of rough scrambling and walking, 
through melting and yery slippery snow, reached a ledge beyond which many 
of the herd, including the two shootable ibex, were. Further than this we ap- 
parently could not get, as the rocks to our left looked too steep to climb, and 
going up the ridge itself would have involved showing ourselves, The animals 
eto ng tend tng do ml sl 
graze. This they were certain to do by evening, we 

thought, as the grass was all behind us, and in passing they were very likely to 
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give us a shot. 


In an hour or so, when it was beginning to get late, and the ibex did not 
seem disposed to move, I suggested trying the rocks to our left, which, though 
very hard going, seemed to me possible. So we attacked them, but it was pretty 
well as much as we could do to climb up, as the rocks were very rotten and gave 
way under our weight, and even in our hands when we gripped them to pull 
ourselves up. But we managed it, and just as we arrived at the top the herd 
made up its mind to go for the grass, and began coming down fast. In the 
hollow below us was a small rise, and as we lay flat watching, a number of ibex, 
including one of the males we wanted, came down on to this xise from the 
tocks beyond. As they did so one of the watchful females saw us, and whistled, 
and the whole lot stopped and looked at where we lay. As we had evidently 
been detected, I sat up, and with the Lee-Metford aimed at the male who was 
looking straight at me, end on, about 150 yards away. When | fired he bolted 
down the rise, and then up the rocks beyond, where he gave me a broadside 
shot. I put up the 200 yards’ leaf and fired again, but without effect. I then put 
up the 300 yards’ sight, and had a third shot, but he still went on. So putting 
up the 400 yards’ sight I fired two more, pretty fast, one after the other. At the 
fifth shot I had the satisfaction to see him roll over, and catching his horns in 
a bush, lie still. I then picked out another male, and after two or three shots 
saw him lie down. Taking the binoculars I perceived he was hit on the quarter. 
It was then fast getting late. The nearer ibex was a considerable distance off. 
and to get at him would have involved a long detour. We were a good way from 
camp, with some dangerous ground to get over on our way back. One ibex was 
dead, and the other we knew could not go far. So we resolved to return and to 
send for the horns on the following day. This we accordingly did. 

The head of the ibex that had been killed was brought in next day, and 
measured 35’ inches for one horn and 36% for the other. There were six 
bullet holes in the skin: two small ones in the shoulder and ribs on the right 
side (which was facing me when he was running across), and two large ones, 
bigger than would be made by a 12-bore, on the left side and lower down. 
Evidently the .303 bullets had gone clean through, but had mushroomed a bit 
in doing so, and made large holes coming out. The other two holes I could not 
satisfactorily explain. 
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overed for several days. Dudson went back 


second ibex was not rec 
a he. 6" of June when 


for it when I had left the nala, and gave me the horns ont 
I was passing through Darsu. They only measured 30% inches. 


The 14!" was taken as an off-day, and I had the luxury of a tub. After 


near my tent, I turned 


breakfast, which I had on a grassy bank under a cedar 


my sheepskin sleeping bag inside out, and mended several rents therein es 
had been annoying me. | took the opportunity also to put on buttons, ae 
socks, and do other repairs. In the afternoon we went up the mountain behind 
the tents, to look for the bear whose track we had seen, but saw no signs of 
him. 
On the I5* we marched through Khaltar to the plateau which lies be- 
tween that and the Jutyal nala, and camped on its flat top, neat the point where 
it is connected with the mountains. It runs north and south, and the southern 
end slopes down towards the Great Bend of the Indus, close to where the 
streams from the Khaltar and Jutyal nalas join the main river. We had to camp 
at the northern end so as to be near snow, there being no spring on the plateau. 

I knew that Bond must be leaving about this date, so sent a man with a 
letter to him to inquire. He was then, I heard, camped in Kutyal, the sub-nala 
which runs into Jutyal just above Darsu. 

That evening I made up such horns and skins as I had into three loads, 
and sent them off in charge of Jamila, one of the permanent coolies, to Srina- 
gar. He was to take two local coolies with him, and bring me back a lot of 
stores, puttoo socks, cartridges, and other things. ] had considerable difficulty 
in getting local coolies to go, but with the aid of the lambardar of Khaltar 
succeeded at last. 

On the 16" we went northwards along the top of the plateau till the 
ground chaged its flat character, and began fo rise in height and break up into 
rocky masses. Examining the hillside below as we went along, we presently saw 
a small herd of ibex with two males in it coming up. 

We watched the herd for some time, and then seeing the direction it was 
taking, Abdulla and I started to intercept it, going as noiselessly as possible 
down the hill When we had descended some 200 feet or so, we crept up to the 
roots of a birch, and raising my head gradually, I found myself face to face 

with an ibex lying on a rock below about 60 yards off, and looking up at me. 
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As only a part of my head could have been visible to him, he evidently could 
not make out what it was exactly he saw, and sat still, watching intently. None 
of the others had caught sight of us. 

I slowly brought up the Lee-Metford into position, and aiming at the 
animal’s shoulder fired. He jumped up and started off downhill, but fell on to 
his head twice in going, and I knew he was badly hit. Seeing the other buck 
going off with the females, I ran down to a lower position from which the view 
was less hampered by trees, and fired at him with the 200 yards’ sight up as he 
was going from me. He continued running as if nothing had happened, and a 
little further on stood still and looked back over his shoulder. I put up the 300 
yards’ sight, and had another shot, whereupon all disappeared. We then went 
downt o the wounded ibex, whom we had seen get under a bush, and found 
him lying there. On our approach he got up and limped off, but was quickly 
caught and killed in the orthodox manner. His horns were small, only 30 
inches. As he lay looking at me when I saw him first I was unable to tell their 
length, or I should not have fired at him. When the head and skin had been 
removed we went to where a patch of snow was lying, under some fine old 


cedars, and had breakfast. 

Before leaving camp in the morning it had been arranged that the tents 
were to be sent down to Jutyal village, and that we were to make our way there 
by the evening. So about 2 PM. the shikari and I left the place where we had 
breakfasted to examine the hillside further up the valley. 


Shortly after starting, we were struck by seeing a number of crows and 
one or two kites near some rocks a little above us. As this seemed odd we went 
up to see what they were after, and found the second ibex lying dead, the buck’ 
at which I had fired the second and third shots. The bullet had caught him 
close to the tail, and had gone up into his body. He had gone about a quarter 
of a mile with this severe wound before dropping, and there was not a trace of 
blood on his track except close to where he fell, The horns when measured 
were found to be only 26 inches, and the ibex should noi, of course, have been 
fired at. But it is impossible to judge the size properly when an animal is bolt- 
ing, and many a small pair of horns is obtained in this way by a shot ata flying 
beast. 


After sending off Chand and the spare coolie with the heads to Jutyal, 
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some bare precipitous rocks, 


nd markhor. Getting above 
and then as it began to 


d, and the climb- 


Abdulla and I went on. We were making towards 


we should fi 
but saw nothing, 


amongst which it seemed likely that 
d was exceedingly ba 


them we searched long and anxiously, 

grow late started downwards. The groun 

ing as difficult as any I have done. ! ees 

We were on a spur stretching out from the main range, at right ang ; 
cipitous where it starte 


and the bed of the stream, and the sides were too pre from where we 
: . m 
to allow of our going down. It was, of course, impossible to say ro 


were whether the end towards the river was a gentle slope or a sharp drop, i. 
owing to the masses of rock which lay piled up all over tt, we could not make 
out what it was like. It was only possible to see for a short distance ata time, 
for a number of old pines and cedars had contrived to find growing rom in 
the crevices of the rocks at the crest, and these largely obstructed the view. 
Repeatedly we were obliged to turn back on finding that the route we had 
chosen ended in a sheer drop, and I began to consider how it would be when it 
got dark if we were not clear of the spur by that time. A fire was all we could 
count on having, for we had come across no water, and the snow was far be- 
hind us. Of course we had nothing with us to eat and no bedding, so a night 
on that crest promised to be very cheerless. We could not even retrace our 
steps, for we had come down places which we certainly could not have gone up 
without assistance in the shape of ropes and ladders. One place which in- 
volved going round and up a precipitous rock on a narrow ledge would, I at 
first thought, have beaten us altogether, but we mangaed it without accident, 
and I was much relieved when it was passed. The end of the spur proved to be 
a precipice, and I thought we were done for, when we emerged on the last rock, 
and looked down a drop of some 90 or 100 feet. Far below us lay the pastures 
and green fields of Jutyal, and at one end of them a couple of tiny patches of 
khaki' showed where our tents were standing pitched in the open. The Jutyal 
stream, turbid with melting snow, lay between us and the tents, and as the sun 
was setting the prospect of reaching them seemed remote. Turning back we 
continued our search, and at last, after considerable climbing, succeeded in 
getting on to a slope covered with the sage-like plant grazed on by the wild 
goats, and thence by a series of sharp descents, mainly down the bed of a 
mountain torrent, to the bottom of the nala. Going down stream, we soon 
found a place to cross by jumping from rock to rock, and a few minutes after 
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saw us, just before dark, back at our tents. 

Here I heard from Bond, and learned he was at Sarsal on his way to Skardo. 
I also heard from Hewat, who having dislocated his shoulder, had come to 
Sarsal to await the arrival of a doctor from Gilgit for whom he had sent. The 
apothecary from Skardo, who had visited him at Shongus, had been unable to 
do anything for him. 

The 17" proved a blank day. We went off a little after. dawn as usual, 
leaving orders for the camp to follow, and getting on to a stony tidge which 
overhung the glacier at the top of the nala, we took up a convenient spot and 
carefully examined the opposite hillside: our own side of the nala was too 
much wooded to be worth seathing. Nothing was seen in the morning, so we 
had breakfst in a pretty pine wood, and I spent the middle of the day at chess 
problems and letters. The evening also was fruitless as far as game went, and 
about dusk we returned to the camp, which had meantime come up part of the 
way towards us, and was, we found, pitched in a fine grove of cedars and pines. 

Next morning (1 8") we were up early as usual, and after again directing 
the camp to follow us, went further up the nala along by the edge of the 
glacier, searching the opposite side. We saw two herds of ibex, but they were in 
positions which effectually forbade approach, so there was nothing for it but 
to have patience till evening. 

We therefore sat down in a birch wood at the edge of the glacier, where, 
only for the flies, we should have passed a pleasant day. I do not know whether 
flies are peculiar to this valley or not, but we were curiously troubled by them 
all the time we were there. I could understand their being in considerable num- 
bers near goatherds huts and goat-pens, and by the filthy houses of the Baltis, 

but why they should have been so numerous close to the snow and ice of the 
Jutyal glacier, and far from any villages, I could not make out. 

In the afternoon we crossed the glacier, a very troublesome and tedious 
business, as the ice was badly fissured with crevasses and entirely covered with 
boulders and gravel, and must have been nearly two miles wide where we went 
over. Examining the opposite hillside from a rocky prominence on the glacier, 
we saw a herd with one fair male, but the stalk proved a failure, as we were seen 
before we were at all in range, and the animals went off up the hill. 


A wearisome trudge back across the glacier brought us by moonlight to 
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situated in a little grassy glen at the edge of a Ca 
with a clear stream rippling merrily along. A low hill covered with b1 ‘ 


separat d u ° . S 
2 as pitcne esiae the stream, 1n a SOI 
P e IS from the glacier My tent w. p h d b d h 


der 
which made a soft green carpet un 
ca oTeate ie esrermeceatl bik stood on my right and the 


et. Looking north, the resinous-scented 
Sn es my left; behind me was the pleasant sees of a aa 
and in front a magnificent view of the five great snow-clad peaks, : : Bre 
and white in the moonlight. Altogether, I thought this was a of t e i ; 
delightfully situated of the many delightful camping grounds I occupied in 


our camp, prettily 


Baltistan. | 
On the morning of the 19" we followed the ridge overhanging the glacier 


almost to its end, and then crossed to the other side. The Jutyal glacier is of 
considerable dimensions. It is some miles long, and its upper end lies in a 

semicircular opening in the mountains, which is certainly more than two miles 

wide. At each side is a lateral moraine of varying height formed of sand, gravel, 

and boulders, and between these two banks the great ice-river makes its way. 

The surface of the ice is almost everywhere covered, as noted above, with 
gravel and broken rocks. In places these form large mounds, and no ice is 
anywhere visible. In others the layer thins out till the dark ice crops up to the 
surface. Pools of water abound, and there are big fissures here and there with 
sides of smooth ice. Great boulders lie embedded in many of these, and in 
others the ice is so split and cut away underneath that cavernous hollows are 
formed. From almost all the sound of running water is heard, and a fall into 
some would be almost certainly fatal, as the victim of such an accident would 
be carried far down the channels which must exist below, 

The ice at the highest point of the glacier, where we crossed it on the I Ot 
was much less covered with gravel and débris than lower down. The crevasses 
also were deeper and wider, and we had considerable difficulty in reaching the 

lateral moraine on the far side. Many times we were turned back by the im- 
passable barrier of a yawning chasm in the ice, the sides perfectly smooth and 
shining with a steely blue. In some places the ice-blocks lay in big masses high 
above the ordinary level of the glacier, and we went past walls of ice higher 
than our heads. The main glacier on which we stood was apparently the result 
of the accurnulations of snow which had come sliding down from the ravines 
in the semicircle of mountains around us, The Pressure appeared to have turned 








a 
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the snow into blue ice. In many places regular-steps of ice, yards high, had 
been formed by blocks of the same substance breaking off. 


The view from this glacier looking up was exceedingly fine. As observed 


_ already, the mountains here form a wide semicircle, with several subsidiary 


glaciers in their ravines, always at work, slowly grinding their way downwards. 
Each of these was a repetition, on a small scale, of the immense ice-river into 
which they all flow, except that they carried but little gravel or boulders. All 
were covered with a thick blanket of snow, but in some places where fragments 
of ice had been detached, big walls of slaty blue, sometimes forming a series 
of giant steps, stood out in contrast to the white around. The upper half of 
the range was, of course, all under snow, and the glittering semicircle of five 
splendid peaks (the lowest 21,570 feet above the sea), brilliantly lit up by the 
morning sun, stood out with wonderful clearness against the deep blue of a 
cloudless sky. The highest of the five unnamed giants is actually a couple of 
hundred feet higher than Haramosh, and though more than 5 miles from where 
I stood, he looked so close that I could hardly believe I could not throw a stone 
on to his shining slopes. Every curve and line of the great mountain seemed to 
be visible in that extraordinary atmosphere. The crests of ridges running up- 
wards, where the snow sometimes thinned and permitted a glimpse of the dark 
stone below, the dead white of the hollows between where the snow lay yards 
thick, the huge protuberances formed by masses of solid rock which the fric- 
tion of the ice of centuries had been unable to grind down, even the paths of 
the avalanches and the irregular forms which they assumed as they rolled down, 
-all stood out as clear, as if only a few hundred yards away. 

When nearly over and close to the lateral moraine on the west of the 
glacier, we saw three male ibex'by themselves on a grassy slope not very far up, 
and at the edge of one of the subsidiary glaciers to which I have already re- 
ferred. The horns of one seemed to be good, and of the others fair, and as the 
wind was favourable and the goats were in a good position, we decided to 
attempt the stalk. 

__ So, crossing the gravel boundary, and going over a small ridge, we dropped 
into a hollow full of birches, and, keeping along its bottom, went down its 
length sheltered by the trees. The ibex were grazing about on the grassy slope 
and quite unconscious of danger as we crept forward. The slope they were on 
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and immediately above a precipice, so when we got fairly near 


was a gentle one, e 
we were underneath and out of sight. Creeping out of the hollow, we went up 


toa large rock which stood out some 20 or 30 feet high above the mountainside, 
and here we left Chand with the breakfast things, while Abdulla, a local coolie, 
and I went on. 
The climb was over rocks and sand, and was pretty steep, and later on we 
had a nasty place to-negotiate. Along the side of the glacier, next the grassy 
slope, a hollow had been formed, and as the sun melted the ice, a stream of 
water came down it. Also at frequent intervals boulders and rocks, released 
from the ice, came tearing down, and as the slope was steep they went at a great 
pace. The floor of the shoot thus formed was all slushy and slippery with the 
melting ice and the débris which the glacier was dropping, and we halted for 
some time on the edge, watching the rocks racing down the shoot, and consid- 
ering if there was any way of getting to the ibex without crossing it. Immedi- 
ately above us, to the left, the thick ice of the glacier foot shone out under the 
snow, and the continuous drip warned us that blocks of it might at any mo- 
ment give way and sweep us down. To the right the shoot ended in a clear drop 
of some SO or 60 feet, and we could hear the stones, as they flew over the edge, 
falling and breaking into fragments on the rocks beneath. If any of us missed 
his footing on the slope, or was struck by a rock, he must be killed. However, 
there was no other way; So, waiting till an unusually large mass had gone clat- 
tering down the shoot, we made a dart of it, and the next moment were hug- 
ging the rocks on the far side. Luckily the shoot was only some 15 or 20 feet 
across, and did not, therefore, take long to get over. 





Leaving the coolie here, we went up and saw ahead of us a bank of earth, 
which ran along one side of the grassy slope onwhich the goats had been last 
seen, and which rose directly from the hollow at the edge of the glacier. We 
crept up cautiously behind this, till we thought we were on a level with the 

herd, and then turned up to its crest, which we reached, lying flat on the ground. 
ae a Over, we were astonished to find that no ibex were to be 
seen. 1 he grassy slope was tenantless; so we crawl 
the bank, and examined the rocks above us. ies tie Lacie ae 


There, lying on a rock, calmly looking at us, was one of the ibex. I could 
not see any of the others, nor could J tell which of the three was before me: 


= Se ee Ces aa 
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only the head and a part of the body were visible, the rest being hidden by the 
rock on which he lay. He was about 100 yards or so away, and taking careful 
aim, I fired, upon which he rolled down the hill at once. The two others, who 
had been concealed by some rocks close by, here jumped up, and I aimed at the 
nearer of the two with the next cartridge. He at once left his companion, and 
came running down a snow slope to my left. I fired several shots at him as he 
ran by, but though he must have passed within 50 yards I seemed to miss him 
every time. He came down the glacier and bolted across it, when, just as he was 
at the middle of it, and some 150 yards off, a bullet caught him on the off 
hind-leg, and after standing still a minute he lay down. 

Meantime the third animal had disappeared, and we went to that first 
shot. To my great regret the horns were only 25 inches, and as the second 
seemed a still smaller beast, I felt very sorry indeed. I cannot tell how we came 
to make so bad an estimate, for, of course, if we had supposed they were so 
small, we should never have gone after the herd. The probability is that the 
third animal, which got away, had the best horns, and that it was his we had 
thought decently good when we started. When I caught sight of the beast first 
shot from the bank, he was facing me, and of course I could not judge of his 
horns, and the next shot was fired in a hurry and as the animals were bolting. 
The ibex was stone dead, the bullet having caught him where neck and shoul- 
der join. It had not passed through. 

After taking the head off, we left the coolie to skin him, and went over the 
glacier to the second animal. His horns were only 23’ inches, and I was greatly 
disgusted at the morning's work. He also was lying dead when we reached him, 
and at the edge of a crevasse down which if he had slipped we should never 
have seen him again. He had evidently been hit by the second shot I fired, and 
this was what must have made him come down towards me, instead of going 
up with his companion. The bullet had apparently glanced off a rib and gone 
upwards, just grazing the side of the backbone without breaking it. There was 
a small hole where it went in and a large one where it came out, showing 1t had 
broken up in its passage. Both were on the near side of the backbone, which 

proved that the bullet had not gone under it. How it happened that the back- 
bone was not broken I cannot make out. The second bullet had smashed the 
animal's right hind-leg. It had entered the back of the thigh, broken the bone 


into pieces, and come out in front through a large hole. Neither wound, judg- 
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yet the beast was stone 
negotiated the shoot in 
e Chand had been 


n, should have been at once fatal, 


‘ing from its positio 
ent down, 


dead when we got to him. After this we w 
and had breakfast under the rock wher 


safety once more, 
left. 

Then he and the coolie were sent back to the camp; and as we proposed 
working along the western side of the nala next day, he was told to send 
Mahamdu, with bedding and food, to a wood a couple of miles lower down, 
which that coolie knew of, and in which Abdulla had camped with another 
sportsman the year before. 

We stayed for the day under the rock, grievously tormented by flies, hun- 
dreds of which I must have killed with a newspaper. Where they came from, or 
how they were bred, I could not imagine. There was nothing but rock, ice, 
snow, and a few trees and shrubs anywhere near us, and it froze regularly be- 
tween sunset and sunrise; yet the common house-fly was around me in thou- 
sands, just as if I had been close to a sweetineat shop in an Indian bazaar. 

About four we started down the nala, keeping along the edge of the main 

glacier, and soon met Mahamdu coming with our requirements for the night. 
We camped in a fine wood, my bed being spread on a soft cushion of dry 
leaves between a birch and a pine. A fire by my side gave me plenty of light for 
dinner, which Abdulla cooked. The sky was cloudless, and there was a bright 
moon, so we were all very comfortable. The last thing I remember as I fell 
asleep was the face of the moon, nearly straight above me, darkened by the 
delicate twigs of the birch-tree, as the boughs swayed gently under the influ- 
ence of the night wind. 


Footnotes: 
I. Dust colour, of which the tents had been dyed. 





CHAPTER XI 
MAY 20-30—JUTYAL TO KUTYAL 


A BLANK DAY—MarcH TO KUTYAL—WET—-No CAMP—SHEEP-PENS— 
H~ARAMOSH BY MOONLIGHT— I HE ROUND GORGE—-MARKHOR—IBEX— 
RAIN—-HERD VERY WARY—HARD STALK ON 26™—FaILED—-MOVED 
CAMP ON 27'™—§THE SAME IBEX AGAIN—-SLEEPING IN THE SNOW— 
ELEVENTH IBEX—-SECOND RED BEAR. 


THE 20" of May was a day of hard walking, high up along the western side 
of the nala, unrelieved by the sight of any game. That evening our camp had 
been sent back to where we had been on the I7", but we found, owing to the 
day having been warm and sunny, that the snow-fed stream between us and the 
tents was greatly swollen, and that wading was therefore necessary. [he men 
came over to help us, and with the aid of a big log or two we got across 
without much trouble, but found the cold of the river most painful. 

The same evening it was settled that the camp should next day (21*) leave 
the Jutyal nala and go up that known as Kutyal, and on the 22™ meet us at a 
sheep-pen immediately above the village of Barchu in that nala,—we, mean- 
time, going round by the mountains and sleeping the night of the 21* some- 
where under a rock. 

So the morning of the 21* found us climbing the hill on the eastern side 
of the nala, going chiefly through pine woods. Nothing was seen in the fore- 
noon except some female ibex, and we sat down for the usual mid-day halt in 
a shady wood, where we found a quantity of wild onions, which proved a most 
grateful addition to the breakfast. It had been arranged that Mahamdu was to 
follow us with food and bedding, and the coolie we had brought with us was, 
after breakfast, sent back to meet him and lead him to where we were likely to 
stop for the night. This place could of course be only generally indicated, but 


the men were to come to where we had breakfsted and then follow our tracks. 


About 2 P.M. we set off again, and soon sighting a herd of ibex having its 
mid-day siesta on some rocks entirely surrounded by snow, we sat down to 
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i e on and 
wait for it to descend. While we waited a smart storm of aa cam uy 
: ae - 

chilled us to the bone, and as the herd did not move till it was beginning to g 


dark, we were very cold when we started to try and intercept it. Re ae 
was all wet with the fresh sleet, and the bushes and trees we pushed throug 


we 

helped to soak us still further. Of course our feet were wet through eee 
i 1 i re 

started—grass shoes are little protection against sleet—and we were : nerefo 
in rather miserable plight when, to our disgust, the herd, instead of coming 


down the hollow we had hoped they would take, went over the ridge to our 
right and disappeared entirely. 

Meantime the men with the bedding and food had caught us up, but 
while we were on the stalk had stayed judiciously below in the woods. When 
the ibex disappeared, we went down to them, and found that Mahamdu had 
discovered a large sloping rock sheltering a good-sized platform, and had even 
lighted a fire at which all were drying themselves. Searching about amongst the 
trees, another sloping rock was quickly found lower down, and as the leaves 
under it were quite dry, I soon had my bedding spread out on them. Cutting 
three forked sticks and driving them into the ground near my bed, I hung the 
lantern from the point where they met. The waterproof that covered the bed- 
ding I put up with an arrangement of sticks to keep the wind off my head, and 
very shortly after it got dark I was snug in bed. 

A fire was as usual lighted near where I lay, and one of the men sat beside 
it drying his own things and those I had taken off, while I waited for dinner 
and wrote up my diary. In a hollow below me I could see where Abdulla, at a 
bright fire, was cooking my dinner, which proved an unusually good one— 
soup (froma soup tablet), roast shoulder of mutton, curry and rice, and stewed 
apricots. Potatoes and chupatties of course. How he contrived all this under 
the circumstances I did not understand. When dinner was over, he kicked out 

his fire, scattered mine (for fear of sparks on the bedding while I slept), and 

then went up to where the other men were, under their big rock. 

I put out the light and lay down, and thought of my curious surround- 
ings. The rain had stopped soon after dark, and the moon was endeavouring to 
shine through misty clouds. The drip from the rock under which T lay, fell 
close to the bedding, but outside it, and the water trickled down the hillside. 
There was a little wind, and the waterproof at my head flapped a bit, but did 
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not break loose. The air was very cold, for we were close to the snow-line, but 
Thad plenty of bedding, and was warm and comfortable. Occasionally a gust 
of wind, stronger than usual, would send a shower of rain-drops from the 
trees pattering on to the leaves on the ground, and would make me glad I had 
put the waterproof up. The mens voices quickly ceased, and in the silence that 
ensued I could just catch the faint sound of running water, the last sound in 
my ears as I went to sleep. 

The morning of the 22™ was cloudy and dull, and foreboded the rain, 
which came down before evening, We had some bad ground to get over, and it 
was not quite certain that we should get over it. However, the worst was crossed 
by breakfast time, and about one o'clock we all stood on the ridge looking 
down into the Kutyal valley. It had by that time come on to rain, and a heavy 
mist was rolling up the valley, rendering it very difficult for us to find our way. 
So we lighted a fire under a rock and waited till it cleared a little. The mist after 
a time got less, but the rain continued, and it was coming down very steadily as 
we started once more. The muddy hillsides were uncommonly slippery, and | 
found wet grass shoes gave no grip on the ground, and wished I had on my 
spiked shooting-boots. About 4 PM. we reached the sheep-pens, over Barchu, 
expecting to find a comfortable camp, fires, and a change of clothing awaiting 
us. But, to our consternation, there was not a human being or a tent visible— 
nothing but the big overhanging rocks under which the sheep and goats were 


usually folded, the sopping hillside, and the rain coming down pitilessly on us 
all. 

There was no doubt that this was the right place, for there were the sheep- 
pens before us, and through the mist of the valley immediately below we could 
see the green fields and the pastures of Barchu. There was nothing to be done 
but make the best of a bad job. So we sent two of the coolies down to Barchu, 
to send us up a fowl and some flour, and to make inquiries aboutr the camp. 
Then we collected some wood (by extraordinary good luck there was a fair 
supply, quite dry, in a corner of one of the sheep-pens) and made a good fire 
in the larger enclosure. This was formed under a high overhanging rock, the 
ground underneath being enclosed by low walls, about 3 feet high, made of 
rough stones piled up. There was plenty of room for all of us under the rock, 
and here we proceeded to dry our things. I reduced myself to my shirt, and in 
a very few minutes after the steam rising from our garments was like a cloud of 
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UR an hour or most of my things were dry enough to put ce Luckily biped 

: ight, we had our bedding with us. So 
we had been sleeping out the previous night, we d levelled where neces- 
after getting the floor cleaned, as far as was possible, and lev : ; = 
sary, I spread the brown water-proof sheet on the ground, an ee ee 
thereon. The lantern was placed on a neighbouring stone, and getting into bed 
I watched another wonderful sunset on the glaciers of Haramosh; for that 
splendid mountain was once more in sight, and so near that it seemed as if it 
rose straight up from the opposite side of the Kutyal valley. From Jutyal it had 
never been visible, and I was quite glad to see again the well-known jagged 
summit, lit up by the rays of the setting sun. The evening had turned quite 
fine, and the hoary old peak was bathed in the softest and loveliest shades of 
pink and rosy red, changing as the sunlight faded into the most exquisite tints 
of purple and mauve. The eye never tired of that indescribable scene. I had 
watched it now several times, and I was glad to think that I should probably 
witness it for many evenings more. 

Dinner was naturally a scanty meal that night. There was a little bacon 
and a very small atnount of tea and sugar, and Abdulla said he had a couple of 
handfuls of flour. So he made me two chupatties, and these with a slice of 
cold bacon and drink of water, made an appetising but not exactly copious 
tepast. [he men made themselves comfortable with lots of firing in another 
sheepfold. Everything considered, we were not so badly off after all. 

The night was brilliantly fine, and the moon nearing the full, and when, 
before lying down, I turned to have a look out, I was almost startled by the 
appearance of Haramosh. The huge peak shone with a pearly whiteness in the 
moonlight against a background of blue black sky. I had thought it looked 
near with the rays of the Setting sun upon it, but now it looked nearer still, and 

appeared as if almost overhanging the valley immediately below. Three sides 
of the sheep-pen were open to the sky, and I could see the long range of snow- 
clad mountains, of which Haramosh is the most conspicuous object. They 
looked close as if almost forming part of the other side of the nala, but noth- 
ing like as close as the great peak itself, whose enormous height seemed right 
above me, and whose side looked like a single sheer Precipice from the snow- 
line on the ridge opposite to the tapering apex itself. It was a wonderful sight, 
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which, for loneliness and sublimity, I do not think I have ever seen equalled. 

When J awoke the following morning, the 23", I found that the shikari 
had cooked for my chota hazri a fowl whichvhad been sent up during the night 
by the tiffin ‘coolie. I was glad enough to have some of it with my tea, and we 
then started for a side glen which we hoped would show us markhor. We went 
up the nala, keeping at our then level, some 2000 feet above the stream below. 
We took one local coolie with us, and by 8 A.M. were-seated on a ridge, 
examining a very curiously-shaped ravine, which I shall call the Round Gorge 
for convenience. 

The upper part of this ravine was to our left, and consisted of a wide 
stretch of very steep rocks, close to the crest of the range, and, where the slope 
was not too sharp, covered with snow. Below this was a mass of similar rocks 
not quite so steep, but also covered with snow. Next came, still getting nar- 
rower as the Gorge descended, a jumble of irregular rocks, mostly uneven 
blocks—some flat, some perpendicular—but all below the snow-line. The lower 
part of these rocks must have held clay in the interstices between the boulders, 
for cedars and pines, and bushes of various kinds, grew there. Immediately, 
below these rocks, and coming up to their base, was an extensive slope of grass, 
ending off to the south in a wood of birch-trees, where the ravine began to 
close in. below the birches, the Gorge narrowed still further into a channel just 
wide enough to permit of the exit of the stream which flowed from the snow 
above, past the western side of the grassy slope. Here the sides were of almost 
perpendicular rock, and the river went down to the main nala, in a series of 
cataracts, which must have rendered it very difficult for even a goat to use that 
road for coming up. 


We had not been studying the rocks for long, when we became aware of 
eight markhor, all males, quietly making their way up amongst the rocks on 
the opposite side. They went slowly, stopping occasionally to but at each other 
and play about, and we watched them for certainly over an hour. They were 
amongst rocks, from which they must have seen us had we attempted a stalk, 
and we determined to wait till evening, so I had my breakfast, and employed 
myself as usual, writing and reading and playing chess, till near 3 RM., when 
our attention was attracted by a herd of ibex which had appeared in the inter- 
val on the grassy slope and were grazing about there. There were five good 
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males—one especially fine—three smll males and two fernales int the . ae 
we could see no way of getting near them, owing to theis position, mn io 
unfavourable wind, so we gave it up after a time in despair, and went back, 
about half an hour's walk, to where there was a small stream. 

After breakfast we had sent back the coolie to this place, with instruc- 
tions to have the camp pitched there. There was practically no level ground, 
but the pathway had been enlarged in one place, evidently by my predescessor 
in the nala, just sufficiently to allow of a tent being pitched. Shortly after we 
arrived the coolies came up. The cook explained that the contretemps of the 
previous evening was due to his having gone up the stream beyond Barchu, not 
understanding that he was to come up the hill. He had been told to go “above 
Barchu.” He had understood this to mean higher up the river, and accordingly 
went up, whereas the shikari had meant higher up the hill. 

Rain fell during the night, and it was still raining when day broke on the 
24", and the wind was constantly changing, so we did not go out till after 
breakfast; and then on arriving at the Round Gorge, found the ibex (yesterday's 
herd) high up in the snow. They came down towards the evening and we tried 
a stalk, but the animals were very wary; and when, after crossing the stream on 
a bridge of frozen snow, we reached the grassy slope where they should have 
been found, they had disappeared. Apparently they had winded us. No markhor 
were seen at all, so we went back to the tent, wet, cold, and disappointed. It 
had snowed during the day, and was raining pretty hard when we were return- 
ing, 

The 25" proved a very trying day. When we reached the ridge overlooking 
the Gorge not long after daybreak, we were surprised to see the herd of ibex we 
were after, high up amongst the rocks, the females whistling in much alarm 

and all looking down at the grassy slope. There was nothing that we could see 
to cause the alarm, but it was evident something had frightened them, prob- 
ably a snow leopard prowling near. We stayed quiet for a time, and after an 
hour or so the herd lay down. 

Then we started to go down the hill towards the grassy slope, so as to 
havea shorter distance to travel when the herd came down, as trhey were bound 
to do later on, to feed. But we found that we could not go far without exposing 

ourselves, and accordingly stopped where some large rocks and a few cedars 
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gave us cover. Here I had breakfast, the fire being lighted beside a rock which 
sheltered us form the ibex. Snow came on while I was at breakfast, and contin- 
ued fairly peristently till three o'clock, when the sun once more appeared. 

The ibex then began to move downwards, and we made a laborious stalk. 

It was a troublesome climb down to the snow bridge, and a difficult job get- 
ting up on the rocks beyond. By that time the herd was gtazing on the grassy 
slope, and we lay flat on the rocks immediately above, and wriggled our way 
on. But the ibex evidently suspected something, for they shortly began to graze 
away from us, and by the time we were able to let ourselves drop on to this 
slope, they had got back to the foot of the crags by which they had deescended. 
We worked our way slowly on, and just as the goats were getting up on the 
rocks, reached a spot some 300 or 400 yards from them. Abdulla was evi- 
dently sick of the herd, and wanted me to fire on the off-chance, but I knew 
that as long as I refrained from doing so the ibex were unlikely to leave the 
nala, and I might get within range another day, whereas if I fired and missed, I 
should most probably never see them again. So I refrained, and we went back 
to the tents, much exercised in mind at having spent three days in pursuit of 
that one herd without getting a chance of a shot. 

The next day, on returning again to the ridge over the Round Gorge, we 
saw the herd high up amongst what seemed inaccessible rocks. They were far 
above the snow-line moving quietly about. The snow came down on us at 
intervals, and it was very cold; so I had a fire lighted under a sheltering rock, 
and tried to keep warm. Abdulla and I had many consultations as to what was 
best to be done. By about ten o’clock the whole herd had lain down, and it 
seemed unlikely the animals would move till quite late. Evdidently they had 
been badly frightened, and.were resolved not to leave the position of security 
they occupied for a considerable time. So we determined to try and get at 
them where they were, and with a view to this got breakfast over. Then about 
noon we started —A bdulla, the local coolie, and I—Chand being sent back to 
the camp. 


We had first a very long climb on grass up the tidge, and then struck 
downwards along a steep gully. This brought us to the first snow, and I confess 
I did not at all like what I saw was before us. In front was a long narrow hollow, 
running up towards the crest of the range, and filled with snow. To the right it 
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ended in a precipice which, as we approached, we had seen to be of consider- 
his hollow, and then across to rocks be- 


able depth. Our route lay partly up t 
i ight opposite we could not have climbed 


yond. We had to go upwards, because ri 
out of the hollow at all. The snow slope was exceedingly steep, and Abdulla 
inquired softly of the coolie whether it would bear us or slip. If it slipped, 


uld save us; that we could see for ourselves. Anxiously we looked all 


holding hands, 


nothing co 
round to see if there was any other way, but there was none. So, 


we stepped cautiously into the hollow, and pressed the snow hard down, to 
give a good foothold. When we got into the snow we let go, for there was 
nothing to be gained by holding each other there. If the snow slipped we must 
all go, and if it held we were all safe. Slowly we made our way up, Abdulla 
leading and making the footsteps which we followeed in behind. The snow 
held and we crossed in safety, but it was about the most risky bit of walking I 
did while in Baleistan. Climbing on, we reached in about half an hour a patch 
of sloping grass, on which, for some unknown reason, there was hardly any 
snow. The place was greatly exposed, and was about 300 yards from where the 
herd was lying, So, leaving the coolie in shelter, the shikari and I laid ourselves 
down flat and proceeded to wriggle across it. But it was no use. The herd was 
far too much on the alert, and we were quickly detected. 

As soon as the ibex began to get on their feet, we also jumped up and ran 
to the edge of the grass. This brought us within about 250 yards of the goats, 
now beginning to slowly file off. They had been lying on some bare rocks 
which formed an island entirely surrounded by snow, and on examining the 
place afterwards, we saw that there was absolutely no way of getting within 
range unseen. [he route we had adopted was as good as any. As there seemed 
now no likelihood of getting another chance I lay down and fied at the big 
buck, but there was no precipice here to delay him, so the animal did not wait 
to give me many shots, but disappeared in a very short time, untouched. This 

was the fourth day after this herd, and much the hardest we had yet had, and it 
was with melancholy feelings that we retraced our steps, and walked slowly 
back to camp. 

On the 27" we moved the tents, marching across the Round Gorge where 
we had spent so many days. The new camp was above the snow-line, and looked 
down on the point where the streams of the two small ravines above unite at 
the opening of the Kutyal nala. In the afternoon we saw some ibex and tried to 
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stalk them, but the wind was unfavourable and we gave it up. Snow began again 
to fall about 5 PM., and it was still snowing when I went to sleep. 

The Kashmiris had the other tent, but I was sorry for the Balti coolies, 
who had no shelter except from an overhanging rock, This, however, they are 
accustomed to, and apparently consider enough. They usually light a large fire 
in front of such a rock, and then huddling close together, seem to sleep com- 
fortably. 

The morning of the 28" of May broke on an unsullied sheet of white on 
the hills around me. The tent walls were like boards, and everything outside 
was frozen hard. The snow had to be dug away before I could get out. We went 
up to some high rocks which commanded a view of the Round Gorge, and 
there, far below us, saw two of the herd we had been ater for so many days. For 
a long time one of them had his head turned in our direction and we could do 


nothing, but after breakfast we saw both go downwards, and at once started 
off after them. 

When we came to where they had been last seen, we found that they had 
gone up instead of down, and were, with the rest of the old herd, amongst the 
precipitous rocks far above us. We accordingly waited under a rock in hopes 
they would come down, and sent the local man back to get bedding and food 
from the camp, so as to be able to spend the night out if necessary. We ought 
to have known better than to spend more time after these exceedingly astute 
ibex, but the fine head amongst them led me on; and though we had already 
wasted four days, I found myself giving up a fifth to their pursuit. 

About four it began to snow, and if the herd had come down within 10 
yards of us we could not have seen it. The snow continued. With occasional 
breaks, until just dusk, and the ibex would not leave the high rocks. So we gave 
up in despair, and climbed down to where by this time the coolies with the 
things ordered had arived. 

There were no overhanging rocks to be found anywhere, so I had to be 
content with a small perpendicular one, beside which there was a narrow ledge. 
This was widened in the way commonly adopted in these hills. A pine log was 
placed against the edge, and kept there by stakes driven into the ground below; 
grass and sods were then rammed in between the log and the earth, and the 
ledge roughly levelled. By a piece of good luck, the snow stopped for about 
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dding spread on the level place 
d get into bed before it began 
alf under and half over my 
loping sticks against the 


half an hour, and I had just time to have my be 
formed as above described, and to undress an 


again. I had the large brown waterproof sheet h 


bedding, and another smaller sheet placed on two $ 


rocks so as to kept the snow off my head. 
was a difficulty under the circumstances: I could not sit upright 
t knowking the sticks out of position with 
the bedding, and as the Jantern had 


I managed all right by feeling about 


Dinner 
under the small waterproof withou 
my head and letting the snow in amongst 


been forgotten it was very dark. However, 


for my food. 
The real trouble was the cooking, which Abdulla accomplished wonder- 


fully, it seemed to me, working as he did, without any shelter, in a regular 
snowstorm, and contriving to produce, notwithstanding the circumstances, 4 
dinner of soup, roast mutton, potatoes, and stewed apricots! 

On the whole I had little to complain of, and putting my waterproof cape 
at the head of my bed to keep out the snow, which was drifting in on the 


pillows, I was soon fast asleep. 
The men meantime had lit fires under overhanging trees, and got as much 
comfort- 


shelter as they could, but there was not much to be had, and a very un 
able night they must have passed. 

I awoke on the 29" to find the waterproofs stiff as boards and entirely 

covered with snow. I promised the men double pay, and gave them tea and 
sugar all round; so they were quite content, and very cheerful notwithstanding 
the discomfort of the night. The ibex, however, had taken the opportunity to 
clear out altogether, for not a sign of one was visible when we went up the hill 
and searched the rocks that morning with our glasses, and we never afterwards 
saw any of that exceptionally fine herd, which had given us so many weary days 
work, 

We accordingly came down again to where we had slept, and after break- 
fast climbed up back to the neighbourhood of our camp. Sending the rest of 
the a ey there, the shikari, a local coolie, and I waited bgehind amongst 
some high rocks, and about 4 P.M. caught sight of a fair-sized ibex lying where 
a stalk seemed possible. We accordingly went after him over a series of ridges 

and hollows, all very easy going, and quickly got up to the ridge behind which 
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he had been seen: On topping it, we found him with several others going about 
uneasily. He was about 70 yards off, and a bullet from the Lee-Metford knocked 
him over. He recovered himselfand disappeared down the ravine. Following 
quickly we saw him on the opposite side of a snow-slope, where a bullet through 
the heart finished him. His horns were not as good as they had looked, being 
only 31% inches long. 

On the 30" we changed camp, going up the more northern of the two 
branch nalas above mentioned. The camp went down and followed up the 
stream, but the shikari, the tiffin coolie, and I went up by the hillside. A long 
walk, over easy ground, brought us to some rocks, where we stopped to exam- 
ine the neighbouring hillsides, and here we had breakfast. 

At 2.30 PM. a small brown bear was decried grazing on a grassy slope 
about 500 yards off. Until I saw him actually cropping the grass like a cow or 
goat, I did not realise that bears eat grass, and very curious food it seems for an 
animal with such an essentially carnivorous mouth. He allowed us to get within 
100 yards, when leaning the rifle against a birch-tree I fired. He swung round 
to the shot, and then started off at a lumbering gallop apparently uninjured. I 
opened and closed the breech quickly and pulled the trigger, but there was no 
report, for I had forgotten to undo the lid that closed the magazine. Rectifying 
my error, I slipped in a cartridge and fired, but the bear went on. Rapidly 
letting in another cartridge, I had a third shot just as the animal was topping a 
rise. [his brought him over, and he went rolling out of sight down the hill. 
When we got up to him he was quite dead, the last bullet having caught him 
behind the right ear and gone out at the right eye, smashing that side of his 
skull into fragments. The second shot had been a miss. The first had a curious 
result. 

The animal had been standing when I fired the first time nearly broadside 
on, but with his left shoulder slightly further away from me than his left quar- 
ters. He was a little below the level at which I stood. On examining the body, I 
found a large hole in the skin, just above where the left hind leg joins the 
backbone, and a fragment of bone sticking in the skin; the side of the back- 
bone was splintered up a bit, but there was no injury to the neighbouring 
tissues, nor was the backbone broken. Apparently the Jeffrey's bullet had split 

up on impact, as proved by the large hole in the skin, and had then glanced 
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it, but not doing any other 
uninjured, but for the bullet 
first bullet had caught him 


upwards off the backbone, chipping a piece off 
harm. The animal would have gone off, practically 
through the head, notwithstadning the fact that the 


on the spine. 


I thought of the ibex shot on the 19%, which had been apparently hit on 
a tib off which the bullet had seemed to glance, and here before me was a very 
similar result, produced by the same weapon and a similar bullet. Knowing 
what is said as to the terrific force of impact of a Lee-Metford bullet, I won- 
dered greatly at the curious effects produced by those two shots. 

The bear only measured 4 feet and half an inch—a small male. We skinned 
him and then went down to the camp, where a space was cleared with some 


difficulty amongst the pines, and the skin stretched to dry. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MAY 31 TO JUNE I2—KUTYAL TO MISHKIN 


MovepD CAMP—-SNOW LEOPARD—-FAILURE— I WELFTH IBEX— 
PHOTOGRAPHS—-MOVED CAMP DOWN NALA—BARCHU—D ARSU— 
SARSAL—-DISCUSSION AS TO ROUTE TO BE NEXT TAKEN—SPARE LUGGAGE 
TO BE SENT TO AsTOR—-No WATER ON BURME—RAIN WATER USED— 
MaRrCH TO SNOW—BLANK DAYS—CHuRI LAT—SARKONDBARI LAKE— 
THREATENED DESERTION OF COOLIES—ACTUAL DESERTION AT BUNJI— 
CHANGE OF ROUTE—Maya Dass—RONDU MISHKIN. 


THE next day, the 31* of May, was a blank. We went up the little nala on the 
glacier, which was a small scale copy of the one in Jutyal, but without its 
magnificent surroundings. Only a few females and kids being seen, we settled 
to move into the southern branch nala on the I* of June. This we accordingly 
did, the shikari, Chand, a local coolie, and I, starting shortly after dawn. 

We had been walking about an hour or so, and were coming close to a 
small temporary village, occupied during the summer for grazing cattle on the 
neghbouring hillsides, when the local coolie quietly remarked, “There's a leop- 
ard.” We stopped at once, and looking up in the direction the man indicated by 
his face, I saw a snow leopard! lying ona rock. Only his head and a part of his 
long thick tail hanging down over the rock were visible. He was about 250 or 
300 yards off, and a good bit above us, as he lay on one of the rocks of a small 
hill formed of big boulders. 

The shikari said, “Come on as if nothing was seen,” and went on quietly 
till out of sight of the leopard, when we all set off top speed to the village. 
When we got there, we learned that this leopard had killed a bullock two days 
before close to the village, had eaten a little the previous night, and had come 
down to the kill again about dawn, when the village boys had chased it away 
with stones. This was told us as we took off our boots and chaplis preparatory 
to a stalk, the shikari going in his bare feet and I in my socks. We crept up 
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he shikari was in too much of a hurry, and I 
re slowly; for when we came 
al was no longer visible. He 
hat wilderness of rocks 


amongst the rocks stealthily, but t 
fear we were not as noiseless as if we had gone mo 


of the rock he had been seen on, the anim 


in sight 
must have heard us and jumped silently down, and int 
pursuit was of course hopeless. 

en went to the kill. Very little had 


So we went back to the village, and th 
and from what the boys said of the animal’s boldness, it seemed to 


me out some time during the day. The kill was lying 
a fairly high 


been eaten, 


me likely that it might co 
at the edge of a small stream, the opposite side of which was 
grassy bank. There I saw a spot—about 50 yards from the kill—where it 


struck me I could wait behind a screen; so I had some pine boughs cut down 

and a screen erected and took my seat, giving orders that as soon as my things 

came up, the camp was to be pitched in the first convenient spot beyond the 
village. ; 

It was just half-past eight when I took my seat. Clouds were about, and it 
rained off and on during the day. After four hours, I made up my mind that 
the animal would not come out till evening, so 1 went to my tent and had 
breakfast. About two o'clock I resumed my watch, and a very cold, wet watch 
it proved, for numerous thunderstorms broke before evening. 

When it was getting dusk and I was becoming hopeless, I suddenly saw a 
dirty white object moving noiselessly up to the kill, and became aware that the 
leopard was before me. The animal came on slowly, looking up and around — 
suspiciously several times. I pushed the Lee-Metford softly through the branches 
of the screen, and endeavoured to bring the sights to bear. But the bead of the 
foresight was unfortunately white, and when on the body of the leopard, which 
was also white, disappeared altogether. The screen also tended to obscure the 
back-sight. I pushed the rifle forwards and pulled it back more than once, 

endeavouring to get the sights properly aligned, but could not manage it. Mean- 
time the leopard had pulled the kill slightly up the bank, and had sat down 
facing me, bunched up ina heap just as a cat sits before a fire. Consequenlty it 
was in the worst position for a shot, but the light was failing fast, and so taking 
as good an aim as I could manage under the difficult circumstances, I pressed 
the trigger. The leopardisprang up the hill and behind a bush in response to 
the shot, and, slipping in another cartridge, I stood up beyond the screen and 
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took a rapid shot at where I thought he was. He went up the bank, and I fired 
a third shot as he disappeared amongst the rocks. 


On examining the ground there was no blood, and it was pretty clear I 
had missed. I was naturally awfully disgusted, for a chance at a snow leopard is 
very rare. If I had anticipated his coming so late, I would have taken up a much 
nearer position. [his was the mistake I made, going too far off; but I was afraid 


~ of being too close, lest he might wind or otherwise detect me when approach- 


ing the kill, and not come up to it at all. 

The next morning, the 2™ of June, having sent the shikari up the nala, I 
went to the kill and found that the leopard had been at it during the night; so 
Thad some boughs put up beside a sloping rock about 6 yards from the body 
of the bullock, and resolved to sit there that evening, It had rained a good deal 
during the night, and was raining when, after arranging the screen, I started to 


" follow the shikari up the glen. 


When I reached him it was about eight o’clock, and I found him shelter-. 
ing from the wet under a tree. He had seen nothing, and the mist was too thick 
to allow us to examine the hillsides properly; so I also took what shelter I 
could find—a hollowed-out bank of earthas it happened—into which I man- 
aged to tuck myself, and waited patiently for the rain to stop. It ceased about 
eleven o'clock, and then I had my breakfast, after which we saw a herd of ibex 
with three good males, in the snow rather high up. The wind was shifty, but on 
the whole favourable, and we resolved to try a:stalk. The ibex were far above 
the snow-line, and amongst some rather precipitous rocks. 

We went up a gully well to the left of where the herd was, and found the 
climb long and steep. Half-way up snow began to fall, and we must have given 
our wind in some way to a bear and her cub, for we came on their marks, 
evidently not many minutes old, as we entered a small birch wood. We fol- 
lowed the track as long as it led us towards the ibex, and then gave it up, for, as 
the animals were aroused, there was little chance of our overtaking them. 

We found the herd where it was impossible to get near it,and so sat down 
to wait till it should think fit to move. This did not occur till close to 4 PM., 
and even then the best male kept watching the others going down without 
moving himself. We were tired of waiting up there in the snow and numbed 
with cold, so, though it was risky, we endeavoured to get nearer. The going was 
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terribly bad, over very precipitous and smooth rocks, and it was as much as we 
could do to get along at all. 

When we were about 250 yards from the best male, he detected us, so, as 
endeavouring to remain unseen was nO longer of any use, I sat down and had 
t him with the .303. The result was a miss, and he jumped down after 
whom I now saw racing down the hill at top speed. The big buck 
ily out of sight, so I had a couple of 


at the nearer of the other two. At 


ashot a 
the others, 
when he jumped down was momenta 
running shots, with the 300 yards’ sight up, 
the second shot he stopped suddenly and lay down, and it was evident he was 


hit. Then the big one came again into view and [had a shot or two at him, but 
without effect, and he and the remainder of the herd were quickly out of sight. 

We then went down to the wounded ibex, and found him leaning agianst 
a bank apparently dying. He let us go up to him and seize him by the horns, 
though on examination only one bullet-wound could be found, and that had 
shattered the left forearm without doing any other damage. The head proved 
to be fairly good, 39% inches. Then we made haste back to the camp, and I 
took my seat behind the screen erected in the morning, and waited for the 
leopard rill an hour after dark had passed, but without for the leopard till an 
hour after dark had passed, but without success. 

Next morning, the 3%, I heard that the leopard had visited the kill again 
during the night, so I resolved to give it one more chance in the evening. The 
day proved a blank as far as ibex were concerned, for though we walked up to 
the very end of the nala we were in, nothing more was seen. 

I was greatly struck that day by the size of the avalanches that I saw come 
down. The air was full of rumbling like distant thunder, and there was hardly 
a minute, after about eight or nine o'clock, when snow was not somewhere 

rolling down the mountain sides. In some places the fall was so great that a 
cloud of what looked like fine white vapour, but which was really snow, would 
arise and completely conceal for a short time the part of the mountain over 
which it hung. The accumulations of snow in some of the hollows must have 
been of enormous depth. 
The attempt in the evening to get a shot at the leopard was again un- 
successful, for though I tied up a goat near the kill, he never showed. I think I 
ought to have slept beside the scteen and tried a chance shot at night, but this 
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did not occur to me till I had left the nala. 


That night the post coolie brought me a packet I had long been waiting 
for, containing films for my kodak. The parcel had left Srinagar, addressed to 
me at Skardo, on the 8® of April! The post coolie brought with him a local 
man from Bunji ta help in carrying some stores, which my wife had succeeded, 
after much trouble, in having conveyed to that place for me. Amongst them 
was the telescope, to which I have already referred, as a thing that I wanted very 
badly indeed. 

On the 4" I told the shikari to move the tents to the place at which we had 
halted on the 27 of May, and then spent the morning in taking photogrphs 
of the valley and the snow-clad peaks around. The Haramosh peak was every- 
where visible, but we were too close under it to get a really good view. There 
were a couple of pretty little lakelets, surrounded by pine woods and grassy 
banks, at one side of the glacier; for this branch nala gets very wide a short 
distance from its junction with the northern branch, and continues so till 
closed by the snowy slopes which surround the source of its stream. Unfortu- 
nately none of these photographs proved successful. 

Below the village the glen widens out into an open park-like country, with 
rolling uplands of short grass, gay with flowers, and with stately cedars, pines, 
and other trees dotted about. Cattle were grazing on these pastures as I went 
by, and I wondered at the contrast between this scene and the great glacier, 

which but a short distance off, was grinding its slow course down its rocky 


channel. 


We had breakfast in wood above Goru, a small village some miles higher 
up the nala than Barchu. From here we struck up the mountain and reached 
our camp soon after. That night it rained and blew pretty hard, but the tent 
stood the strain very well and kept me perfectly dry. 

The next day, seeing no signs of game, I sent the camp to Barchu with 
Abdulla, by the direct route along the river, taking a round over the hills my- 
self, as I wanted to photograph some of the places I had been in. with a couple 
of men I went by the Round Gorge, and the sheep-pens where we had slept on 
the 22™, and so down to Barchu. But that day’s photographs also were a fail- 
ure. We saw no game, and only got a drenching for our pains. For the rain came 
down in sheets near the sheep-pens, and though my waterproof kept my shoul- 
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ders dry, the rest of me was te The camp was ina little wood on the edge 
of the stream, not far below the village. = 

On the morning of the 6'" we marched to Darsu, where a a lives 
who had been assisting me in the matter of supplies and coo . a 
fine village, one of the best in these parts, with a large amount o : under 
barley and wheat, and with splendid vines climbing about amongst the apri- 
cots and mulberries. 

As the road on is a steady descent, the air kept getting hotter and hotter, 
till, by the time we reached Sarsal, it was very warm indeed, and I was glad to 
sit down under the apricot trees and have breakfast in the shade. 

Most of the time that I was in Baltistn, I had been much exercised in my 
mind as to what I should do after finishing with ibex and markhor. I did not 
know, when I began, how long it would take me, though if I had had in the 
beginning the experience I had at the end, I should have been aware that noth- 
ing much can be done in the way of getting these goats after, 


June. The snow having by that date receded far up the mountains there is any 
Mm over such an extent of ground 


say, the middle of 


amount of open country, and the game can roa 


that it is heart-breaking work trying to follow it. Markhor, too, about that 
tume begin to lie up in the birch woods, where of course it is useless to go after 
them, as tracking silently would be impossible, They are only outside for a 
short time in the morning and evening, and it is exceedingly difficult to get a 
shot. Not knowing all this, I was unable to fix a date for leaving Baltistan, but 
had proposed, if I could Bet away with a good bag in reasonable time, to go on 
to Leh, 

Accordingly I had suggested to my wife that she should ascertain if an 
ladies were going to Leh, and if So, arrange if possible to accompany them Ne 
it happened, Mr. and Mrs. Beech wished to be in time for the bee Festival 
of the 20" of June, and had settled to go with Captain Trench on his al 
journey to Leh, They asked my wife to join them, and about the m; ne fe 
May I learned that this party of four was to Start on the 25¢ o¢ are : : 
When I found, towards the beginning of June, that I had Ota fai ae 

ibex, but only two bears and one decent markhor I Sek ce a of 
7 * “ald to Abdulla that we 

must go now where some of these latter—in which my bag was very def 

cient—were to be got. He said that the place to visit was the ie ae oe 
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that I might rely on getting markhor there. From Burme he suggested going 
into the nalas between that and Astor, and then, if I must go to Leh, on to the 
Deosai plains and so down to Kargil. He was, however, very much opposed to 
going to Ladak at all, and wanted me instead, when done with the Astor nalas, 
to go after black bears in the Lolab. But I stuck to my point, which was markhor 
and red bear first, and then whatever I could get on the Leh side. 

Not unnaturally, he and the other Kashmiris wanted to get to their homes, 
which were nearly all in the neighbourhood of Bandipur, and the prospect of 
turning aside to start for Ladak was not by any means congenial. Indeed, I 
have never been quite able to make up my mind as to whether he did not 
purposely propose the route we went, mainly that he might get to Bandipur. 
He must have known that the chances of markhor anywhere were then but 
small, and that most of the nalas beyond the Burme were pretty sure to be 
occupied, or to have been already shot that season. He probably knew that we 
could not get on to the Deosai plains so early from the Astor direction. He 
should, therefore, have recommended returning by Skardo, which would have 
been the direct route to Leh. But when I suggested this as the quickest way, he 
admitted the fact, but said we should get no shooting, whereas we were certain 
of markhor and red bear by the Astor route. This decided me, as I did not 
want to leave Baltistan without a couple more markhor and red bears. 


Tt was therefore arranged that the bulk of the baggage, (the Cabul tent, 
heads, skins, and stores) was to be sent round via Bunji to Astor with twelve 
Baltis in charge of Sudro, one of the permanent coolies, and that we were to 
marhc to the same place with what was absolutely necessary only, by way of 
the Burme range and the nalas. I knew that, for political reasons, the use of the 
Gilgit road was forbidden to Europeans, and J did not propose to march on it, 
for Abdulla had explained that it was possible to get to the Deosai plains 
without traversing it. There was, however, nothing, so far as I knew, to prevent 
my sending my coolies along tt. Accordingly that day, the 6" of June, I divided 
my baggage into two lots, and handed over one of these to Surdo. The Baltis 
were most unwilling to go to Astor, why, I could not quite make out, and there 
was some difficulty in persuading them. However, by the aid of the Munshi 
and some of the headmen of the neighbouring villages, the trouble was got 
over, and the required number of men. obtained. 
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The next morning the Munshi and-most of the headmen a sa 
Honuspa, Darsu, Barchu, and Sarsal) being present, I inquired wihe a i 
shik4ri and my other servants had paid for all supplies during the time we ha 
been in the neighbourhood, and on being told to this effect to Abdulla. I then 
took a photograph of the six men, much to their amusement, and marhced 
down to the rope bridge. 

We had bought a few sheep to take with us, and these were carried across 
the bridge one at a time. The fore-feet were tied round a man’s neck, and the 
sheep, thus hung over his shoulders, presented a most comic appearance. 

We followed the Bunji trail (often ascertainable only by small heaps of 
stones), on the left bank of the Indus, till we reached the spot where we had 
camped on the 23" of April. It was then about II A.M., and exceedingly hot, 
so we all sat down under shady rocks and had breakfast. The only water was 
that procurable from the Indus, and this was so turbid that I could not see the 
bottom of my canteen when I was drinking. But it was cold and tasted well 
that sweltering day. 

There being no springs on the Burme tange, water, as mentioned before, 
can there only be obtained from snow, But this had, by the time we wished to 
revisit those hills, receded far up the ridge, and could not be reached in a single 
day's march from Sarsal. As the distance rendered a halt necessary somewhere 

half-way to the snow, we had to take water up with us. So my chargal (small 
water-skin) was filled, and the mussuk (large water-skin) should also have been 
filled. But this was carried by a permanent coolie, and he, with the inveterate 
laziness of his race, only half-filled it. Consequently we were short of water 
when we stopped for the night. 

About three o'clock we went on, and leaving the river, followed the track 
by which we had come down on the 23" of April. To get up as far as possible 
we continued matching till it was almost dark, and then stopped where a little 
level ground was found. The cooolies, after depositing their loads, scattered to 
search for rain-water lying in hollows in the rocks, They found he but not 
enough, and most of the men must have lain down to sleep thirsty, I am afraid, 


Next morning we were all astir long before down, as we had to get to the 
snow-line somehow, and no one Knew quite how far we had to go. I had my 


— 
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shikari and I reached a small but sufficient patch of snow by 9.30 A.M.., and as 
we had taken the precaution to bring a lightly-laden coolie with us, we sent 
him back with a load of snow for the other men, who arrived about noon. 

It was a pleasant, breezy spot where we stopped, with many flowers. Two 
or thre fine cedars and birches were near the snow patch, and my tent was 
pitched on the level top of a grassy mound. Far below we could see Sarsal and 
the bare rocks round Garmpani, and to the north the nalas and hills over 
which I had been shooting, from Shut to Kutyal, lay stretched out before me. 
Bunji was shimmering in the heat haze to the west, and Gilgit was just visible 
to the left of the precipices amongst which I had shot the big matkhor. We 
had seen a herd of markhor, one or two with fair heads, during the morning, 
and watched the hillside for some hours in the afternoon, but saw nothing. 

Next day, the 9"", was also a blank. Two markhor were seen, but we failed 
to get within range. They were near a birch wood, into which they went for the 
day, and when they emerged in the evening it was too late to go after them. 

While we were out, our tents had been brought on to a narrow ridge, just 
under the rocks which form the highest point of the range. Here we must have 
been about 13,400 feet above the sea, as the peak itself is marked as 13,701. 
The place is locally known as “Churi Lat.” 


On the morning of the 10", owing to gross carelessness on the part of 
the shikari in going up to the crest of a ridge, he walked almost into a herd of 
twelve or fifteen markhor. I was immediately behind, but there was no time for 
a shot, as, of course, the whole lot were out of sight in no time. The result was 
that we never saw that herd again. The afternoon search was equally fruitless, 
and I began to see that when the birch woods are once clear of snow there is 
little chance of getting markhor. 


The ridge at Churi Lat was so narrow, that standing at the door of my 
tent I could look down on the rocks of Garmpant on one side and Bunji on 


the other. ; 


On the II" we marched along the crest till we were at he edge of the Bunji 
nala. It was a pretty walk over undulating ground and through woods of ce- 
dars and pines, and past a small lake (called Sarkondbari on the map), evi- 
dently formed by rain and melting snow in a saucer-like basin surrounded by 
grassy peaks. That afternoon the upper part of the Bunji nala was searched, 
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but nothing seen. No doubt it had already been shot out. The same day while 
in the nala, Abdulla told me he had overheard our coolies talking about desert- 
ing. It seems that they had not really got over their objection to going as far as 
Astor, And in the nalas before us—Astor Mishkin, Shelter, Astor Ditchil, 
Garhi, and others—there was no chance, he said, of getting fresh men. This 
was a serious matter, as of course without coolies we should be entirely helpness. 
When we got back to the tents further bad news awaited us. The post 
coolie had arrived from Bunji, and he brought word that eleven out of the 
twelve men who had carried my things out of Sarsal had refused to go any 
further than Bunji, and had gone back on the 9". This was very bad news 
indeed, and following on what Abdulla had told me in the afternoon, necessi- 
tated an alteration of my plans. I got up the eleven Hara-mosh men who were 
with me, and took down their names, and then got them to tell me the names 
of the twelve men who had gone to Bunji. By the shikari’s adivce I changed my 
route, and settled to go down on the Rondu side of the range we were on, so 
that we might be able to get fresh coolies, who were said to be obtainable at 
Balchu. We could then, Abdulla said, get over to the Astor side by the Ditchil 
Pass, and thence, as originally arrannged, to the Deosai plateau. Our coolies 
were visibly gratefied by the change in our plans, so I felt satisfied about them. 
To get on the things at Bunji, I settled to send Mahamdu there next day to 
make arrangements he could in the matter of getting porters. If he failed, I 
determined to send Abdulla back from Astor. 
On the 12" we had a very long and trying march, the difficulty of which 
is not by any means represented by its track on the map. Starting about day- 
break with Abdulla, Chand, and a local coolie, we had a tedious descent into 
the Maya Dass nala, and then crossed the stream which flows through it. Next 
followed a rise to a ridge, beyond which we traversed a pleasant meadow-like 
fae i grass and flowers up to our knees. Here we found the tent of a 
Jor Andereson, who was himself out shooting. Then there was a long as- 
cent through pine woods, where the pine needles made the paths very slippe 
and when we had surmounted the ridge to which this led, a lon ae 
» descent under a blazing sun to the bottom of the Rondu Mishkin ee 
a ee one of the inhabitants, we learned that Jebb, whom I had lef at 
tdo, had been shooting here, and that he had gone further east. We had to 
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go up towards the head of this nala to get over the stream, which I was given to 
understand could not be crossed lower down in the middle of the day, owing 
to the amount of water resulting from the snow melting in the heat. Where we 
crossed it one of the channels of the stream was a mass of black liquid mud, 
down which rocks were being swept with great force, probably the result of a 
recent landslip above. A climb over snow broght us to grass and pine woods 
again, and about half-past eleven we reached a shady wood by a clear stream 
where we resolved to stop. 


It had been a hot and tiring walk, and I was pretty done, though in fairly 
hard condition with the constant climbing of the past few weeks. The coolie 
got in about 3-30 P.M. also badly done up, but a promise of double pay on 
account of the severity of the day's work made them quite content. 

The bough of a birch-tree made a pleasant seat during the day in that 
breezy wood, and in the evening my tent was pitched in a meadow deep in 
grass, and brilliant with blue, white, yellow, and purple flowers. 


Footnotes: 
I. Fehts uncia. 


CHAPTER XIII 
JUNE 13-27—MISHKIN TO BANDIPUR 


BaLocHi—Hitsu—DrtcHiL Pass —GARHI— J HIRD RED BEAR—LOS— 
GILGIT ROAD-—-GODAI—SARDAR’S CHOWKI—BOoRZIL Pass—GREAT 
DIFFICULTY THE PASS SHELTER—MINIMERG—MAPENUN—OLPHERT’S 
CAMP-——STAY AT MITCHELL’s AT GURAIS—RaJDIANGAN Pass—Major 
YIELDING—T ROUBLE WITH THE KASHMIRIS—STARTED BY BOAT. 


THE following morning (the I3the of June) we began with a long climb in 
the shade of the hill, meeting the sun when we topped the ridge. A few markhor, 
females and small males, were descried a long way off, but no other game. A 
sharp descent led down to Balochi, and pretty village, in which, however, only 
one or two houses were occupied. The headman was very civil, and brought me 
some milk. There was a lot of terraced cultivation, but most of the fields were 
choked with weeds, as the people, for some reason, had gone away elsewhere. 
Here we had to go down to cross the stream, as the ground was too precipitous 
higher up. A long descent brought us to the river, and we waded over, the water 
being as usual painfully cold. On the opposite side we sat down amongst some 
bushes and had breakfast. 

Meantime the stream kept getting deeper with the melting snow, and J 


hoped the coolies would come in time to cross, as it would have been awkward 


if they had been compelled to stop on one side with the things while I was on 
the other. They turned up about noon and just managed to get over. In another 
hour they would have been too late, for by that time, the river was a regular 
flood, against which no one could have stood up. We camped that night, some 
distance up the hill, on a deserted bit of a formerly cultivated field. 


The next day's march (that of the 14") was a short one, as we had to 
ange coolies at Balchu, a transaction which involved delay. We arrived about 
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beside a clear stream. It drizzled during the afternoon, and rained heavily at 
night. 

A long and tedious march next day brought us to Hilbu village, situated 
far up the Rondu Ditchil nala, and not at all near the place marked with that 
name on the Atlas of India Sheet No. 27. Here we changed coolies, and that 
evening camped just below the Ditchil Pass, at the foot of the snow, ona bit of 
level pasture land covered with flowers. 

Tt seems that both the nalas which run down from the Ditchil Pass are 
known by that name. One, that in which I was camped, runs north to the 
Indus, and is therefore on the same side of the range as Rondu. The other goes 
south-west, the water flowing into the Astor river. Close to my camp I found 
Jebb’s tent and some of his servants, and learned that their master had gone a 
few days before into a distant nala of which they did not know the name. 

On the 16" I crossed the Pass, which was all under soft snow. A short way 
down on the Astor side we saw a few ibex, but there was not a decent head 
amongst them. We camped on a flat bit of grass, covered with forget-menots, 
and learned from a herdsman in the valley that a sahib, whose name he did not 
know, had his tent lower down. At the same time I learned that the next nala, 

Sheltar, had been taken by another sportsman. 

These two nalas being occupied, Abdulla proposed taking the Garhi nala, 
nearer to Astor, and we set off there next day (the 17"). On the way we met 
Mahamdu, who had gone down to Bunji on the 12" to arrange about taking 
on my things which had been abandoned by the Sarsal coolies. When he ar- 
rived he found that Sudro had managed to procure transport, and had gone on 
to Astor. So Mahamdu followed and overtook Sudro, and leaving him at Astor, 
had come on to meet us. 


Just before reaching the Garhi nala we saw the marks of sh4pu (uryal) on 
the hillside, and as Abdulla said they might come down in the evening, we 
camped at the next place at which water was procurable. But it was of no use, 
and we saw nothing. 


On the 18" we got into Garhi, the things going round below, and Abdulla, 
Chand, a local coolie, and J, climbing in over a shoulder of the mountain. At 
the top we startled a few female markhor, but saw nothing else. We found our 
camp in the evening pitched by the stream. 
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On the I9", giving orders for the camp to follow, the aa of i 
went on up the nala, but though we searched carefully and went right up to the 
semicircle of snow-covered rocks at the end, nothing was seen except a musk 
deer,! which was too far off and in too difficult a place to be worth pursuing, 
Coming back to the camp that night thoroughly tired after a very labori- 
ous day, I found it near a spring, about 500 or 600 feet above the snow stream 
at the bottom of the valley. As there was no level ground large enough for my 
tent, my bedding, etc., had been arranged in a sort of cave, and the cook had 
lighted his fire under a neighbouring rock. It was about half an hour from 
dark, and I had got into my night things, and was preparing to get into bed, 
when one of the coolies reported a red bear on the opposite hill. I at once 
slipped ona coat and my boots, and thrusting a few cartridges into my pocket, 
started off down the hill with the shikari and a coolie. Knowing that there was 
very little light, Abdulla recommended waiting till the morning, when he said 
the bear would be pretty certain to return past the place he was then at, as he 
was evidently going down the nala to graze on the crops a little distance below. 
But I felt very doubtful about seeing him again, and thought it best to go for 
him while we knew whereabouts he was, even though it should be a bit dark 
when we reched him. So we went tearing down the steep descent, jumping 
from boulder to boulder, sliding through shale, and pushing through rose bushes 
and cedar clumps, till we reached the bottom, Here we turned up the nala to 
cross by a snow bridge, and then went up the opposite side as hard as we could 
g0. The bear had been seen grazing about amongst some small ridges, nearly as 
high up on the south side of the nala as we were camped on the north, but 
almost immediately after had disappeared amongst some cedars with which 
those ridges were studded, So his exact whereabouts could only by surmised as 
we went up. At the snow bridge Thad loaded the Lee-Metford by filling up the 


had left the lid of the magazine shut down. When about up to the height at 
which the bear had been seen, we proceeded more cautiously, and be ae eer- 
ing about in the twilight amongst the cedars as we came up é the a ar 
small ridge. We had gone over some two or three of these, when I a dr 
twig, and the crack sounded ominously loud in the elias The cee 
rae es comparative gloom made by the dark branches, I heard a rustle in 
ont, and going a step forward, made out a large brown bear standing about 6 
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yards off, broadside on, with his head turned towards us. I quickly loosened 
the cover of the magazine, and opening the breech and jamming in a cartridge 
brought the weapon to my shoulder, and, without attempting to align the 
sights, which in the darkness would have been impossible, fired at where I 
concluded the heart should be. The bear with a grunt swung round to the shot 
and attempted to make off, but falling at once in the effort, went rolling down 
till brought up by something. We followed and found that he had been stopped 
by a stump, and was stone dead. Abdulla then proposed that he should be 
rolled further down, so when he and I had gone lower, so as to stop the body 
and prevent it from going over the edge into the stream below, the coolie set 
the bear free, and he came rolling over and over to where we were. We just 
managed to stop him with our alpenstocks, and then leaving him there, made 
our way back to the right bank. When starting for the stalk I had told the men 
to bring the camp down to the neighbourhood of the river, that we might not 
have to climb back. So when we got over we heard the men’s voices in the 
darkness coming down the hill. I felt about for a good place for my bed, and 
having found a fairly level spot, had my bedding unrolled there and lay down. 
Thus in less than half an hour from the time when the bear had been first seen, 
the stalk was carried out, the animal shot, the camp changed, and I was lying 
on my back in bed, looking up at the stars, while the dead bear lay stiffening 
on the opposite side of the river. It was a piece of unusual luck seeing him at 


all, and wonderful good fortune being able to bag him before dark. 


From what I had seen since I left Sarsal, I had come to the conclusion that 
there was little use trying any longer for markhor, and ibex I did not want. 
Apparently getting a bear was a pure matter of chance, though Abdulla said 
the Deosai plateau was a certain find. My wife, I knew, must have reached Leh 
by this time, and I thought the best thing I could do would be to leave Baltistan 
and try for Ovis ammon, and anything else I could get in Ladak. Barasingh I 
determined not to go after till the winter. I accordingly told the shikari that 
night that I would give up the nala next day, and make the best of my way to 
Deosai. 


Next morning (the 20") I examined the bear before it was skinned, and 
found that it was a fine male, and measured 6 feet 4% inches from the end of the 
tail to the tip of the nose. The bullet had entered close to the elbow of the left 
shoulder, and gone out under the right armpit, making, as usual, at exit a larger 
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hole than at entrance. The fur was in good order except near the aed on 
holes, where, owing perhaps to the blood, it had been rubbed a bit ial tO 
down the hill. The skin was then removed and pegged out, rubbed with alum, 
and a lui stretched over a tree above it to keep off the sun. Mahamdu was pat 
in charge, with orders not to take out the pegs till evening, when the aes 
should be dry, and then to follow us to Los, where we proposed to halt. After 
this we started down the glen, and marched in the direction of Astor. 

It was down-hill the whole way to Los, where we stopped the night, but 
the sun was on us all the time, and it was a particularly hot and dusty march, 
The village is a large one, prettily situated on a piece of level ground overhang- 
ing the right bank of the Astor river. My tent was pitched on a bit of pasture 
land under a shady walnut, and fine trees of the same species were dotted 
about. Astor was visible about a mile higher up the river on the opposite bank. 


That evening a curious thing happened. The fields are all irrigated, as is 
customary amongst these hills, from a mountain stream, and the water can be 
turned off or on at most points at will. In Los the pastures are extensive, as the 
people do a flourishing trade in baggage ponies used on the Gilgit road, and it 
is usual to do the watering of the grass lands at night. When I selected the 
ground for my tent, I had noticed that one of the small irigation channels ran 
across a corner of the patch J chose, but I had not thought any more about it, 
and when my brown waterproof sheet was stretched out on the floor no sign 
of the hollow of course appeared. I was sitting writing after dinner, leaning up 
against the tent pole as usual, when I was struck by hearing the rippling of 
water very close, and it then flashed on me that the irrigation system had been 
eee and that water was actually flowing through my tent! Jumping up 

y temoved what was over the channel, and sure enough a little rll was 
and the stream was promptly diverted. So no ha 
experience to have water actually 


of the ground on which my bed 


On the 2I*I was lazy, as had determined to halt, and did 
daybreak. The day was Spent in arranging the loads, 
clothes washed, and sending off letters, 


the opportunity also to tub, and to m 


tm was done, but it was a new 


flowing through my tent, and within a foot 
ding was spread. 


not get up till 
getting ponies, having 
etc., to the post-office at Astor. took 
end my boots, which were in need of 
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cobbling, I carried a cobbler's awl, thread, and wax for the purpose, and found 
them most useful many a time. 

The inhabitants of the Astor valley are Dards, a timid race, and it was not 
without difficulty that I induced three of them, a man and two women, to 
alllow themselves to be photographed. There was nothing special about them 
except their head-dress. The men wear a curious cloth cap formed of a long 
woollen bag, the open end of which is rolled up till the closed extremity fits 
the skull tight. The women wear regular poke bonnets such as were fashionable 
once with us. Abdulla always wore a Dard cap instead of a turban while stalk- 
ing, as it was less conspicuous. 

On the 22" we were up at four, and in motion béfore five, having secured 
ponies to carry our baggage. Abdulla went over to Astor and arranged for 
bringing on the things which were there, but I kept on the right bank of the 
Astor river. At Naogaon there is a suspension bridge, and the Srinagar-Gilgit 
road crosses the Astor river. Here] got on that road for the first time, intend- 
ing to use it, in accordance with permission obtanied from the Gilgit Agency 
as far as the Borzil Pass, about 30 miles on.” 

The going was now, of course, first-class, and as we were getting up to- 
wards the source of the Astor river the temperature was delightful, and the 
scenery varied and lovely. About one o'clock we stopped for breakfast under a 
fine pine at the edge of the Astor river, which supplied cold clear water. 

The ponies passed about 4 P.M., and an hour later I followed them, and 
found the camp pitched about a mile above Godai, on a grassy patch between 
the road and the Astor river, near a spring . Being evening the stream was now 
turbid with melted snow, and the spring therefore an advantage. The distance 
done from Los ‘was about 18 miles. : 

I weighed myself before dinner on a Salter’s spring balance, and found 
that I was II stone I Ib., about 2 stone lighter than when I started from India. 
This was too much of a reduction, and should have warned me that there was 
something wrong, but I thought nothing of it, and had to pay afterwards for 
my folly. 

On the 23" we had a short march of 13 miles, through charming scenery, 
to Sardar’s chowki, where I learned that it would be impossible, owing to fresh 

snow above the Borzil Pass, to get up to the Deosai plateau. People we met told 
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t { I 5 S 
us 1S an. it ecame necessaly once more to reconsider our route. 50 I re- 
7 


solved to halt next day, and see what could be arranged. 
endeavouring to devise a way of getting to 


f the 24" 
I spent a great part of the wil to the north-east, and the 


Deosai. The route involved going up from the Bo omnes 
pony-men said that with fresh snow there would be no grazing for their ani- 


mals for over two marches, and it would be impossible to go. What they really 
wanted, I felt sure, was to reach Bandipura, where the road to Gilgit practically 
commences, in order to get employment again for the journey back, so I am 
pretty certain they made the most of the difficulty. My own men, too, who, as 
already stated, were almost all from that neighbourhood, were in reality as 
much against me as the pony owners, for they concluded that if I failed to get 
acros the Deosai, I should be obliged to go through Bandipura, and they would 
have a day at their homes. They, however, showed no sign of this, and pre- 
tended to assist me in inducing the pony-men to march to the plateau. In the 
end, as may be supposed, I had to give way to this opposition, and settled to go 
via Bandipura, and so by the Zojil La.? But I resloved that if I had to go thus 
out of my direct route I would travel fast, which I certainly did, for, from this 
on, we generally kept going from daybreak till within an hour or so of dark. 

We were all up half an hour after midnight on the morning of the 25". 
As a matter of fact the shikari, not guessing the hour correctly, had called me 
at I1.30, and I had not gone to sleep again. 


We started in the starlight for the Borzil Pass by half-past one, going thus 
early in hopes of finding the snow hard before the sun rose, But we were doomed 
to disappointment. A little before daybreak, about four o’clock, the ponies got 
into deep snow, and began sinking up to their stomachs, and floundering help- 
lessly about. We tried to urge them forward at first, but it was quickly apparent 
that, with their loads, they could not get on. So all the baggage was taken off, 

and the pony-men and servants ptoceeded to carry it to the top of the Pass a 
this work all assisted, even Abdulla and Ramzana : 
drove the herd of ponies, 


The distance to the top was about a 
quarter of a mile. A rough stone 
shanty stood, we found, on the summit, which is 10,740 feet ae the sea. 
Judging by the odour that greeted me on peering into one of the rooms, it 
must have contained a dead bullock or Pony, I did not stay to ascertain Ane 





picking up loads, while I 
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But I learned later that this was not so. The smell proceeded from skins, which 
had been taken off the pack animals lost in the great blizzard the year before, 
and which had been put there to dry. A few coolies were cooking on the floor 
of another room, which was littered with the remains of fire and other débrs. 

Around the building all my loads were collected by 5 A.M., and then the 
business of taking them down the opposite side began. As we heard from men 
coming up the southern side, that the snow was harder and not so deep there 
as on the northern, the ponies were laden, though but lightly, the men taking 
loads as well. As everything could not be carried at once, I stayed behind and 
spent a cold couple of hours waiting, till some of the men returned from their 
two-mile tramp to the nearest bit of road free from snow. Then I went down 
with them and the balance of the things to this spot, and here the ponies were 
fully loaded up once more. 

About a mile below the summit, and on the southern side, I noticed a 
curious structure—a sort of shelter—for use when deep snow covered the 
ground. It consisted of a tiny wooden house—apparently with one room— 
erected on large piles. The floor I took to be over 25 feet above the ground. A 
ladder gave access to the door. It enables some idea to be formed of the snow- 
fall in this part of the world, when a shelter has to be built so high, to keep it 


from being buried by the winter storms. 


The road we were on had been partially cleared by the traffic, for the work 
of provisioning Gilgit for the next cold season had begun, but for some miles 
the ground on each side was deep under snow, and the stream, which here 
began to accompany us, ran mostly under ice bridges. At intervals the remains 
of the unfortunate pack animals, destroyed, to the number it is said of over 
300, by the great blizzard of the preceding year, cropped up out of the snow, 
and we disturbed many kites and vultures as we passed. ' 

The ground was almost clear of snow by the time we reached the Borzil 
storehouse, and from there onwards we got more into summer with every mile 
that we went down, the valley more densely wooded, and the pastures deeper 
in grass and brighter with wild flowers. At Minimerg, where there is a tele- 
graph station, I sent a wire to my wife at Leh. There is no village at Minimerg, 
nothing but the few huts of the telegraph people on a small grassy plain at the 
edge of the Borzil river. 
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mber that picturesque spot. The left side of ane 
facing the north-west—was thickly wooded almost up to Bee sd 
the opposite side, to my right consisted of grassy bills covere ba aes 
pasture and brilliant with flowers. Grazing pack animals (ponies an oe 
were scattered about in places. The wild flowers were something wondertul, 

do not think I have ever seen such profusion of colour in a meadow before, or 
wild flowers of such luxuriant growth. When I stepped off the road I was 
often standing nearly up to my waist in masses of the richest colour. The scent 
on the summer air was delicious, and brought back, with a vividness gich 
seems peculiar to odours, recollections of English meadows on a bright summers 


I shall long reme 


day. 

I had my breakfast beyond Minimerg, in a shady wood at the edge of a 
rapid stream, where the ponies passed me. In the afternoon I walked on and 
found the camp about a mile on the Gurais side of Mapenun. The map gives 
the day's journey as some 23 miles, but the amount of ground covered must 
have been really much more. Including the mid-day halt, we were travelling for 
some eighteen hours. 

On the 26" we were up in the moonlight by 3 A.M. That morning I came 
on an English camp close to the roadside, and found it belonged to Mr. and 
Mrs. Olphert, who were on their way to Gilgit. 

Though I had not come across them before, my wife had met them in 
Srinagar, so I knew them by name. Accordingly I introduced myself, and was 
glad to see a white face, and to hear English spoken again after an interval of 
nearly two months and a half. 

After a cup of tea and a most welcome cigar, I walked on to Gurais, some 
i : ae, ae si! and there looked up the Mitchells, with whom 
put me up for Hd nigh hile & ‘ee ae ae Ne ospiably 

ght, while my things went on to Kanzitw4n. 
ie ee i aia Gurais via Tilail, which would have brought 
cage : atosicpie : Seren maintained that the track was 
ie ee aa = : a age that this was false, and only 
shed Giaee Fans ts “aie ; andipur; but knowing that if the 
Gsline iors thee t f eeUey would probably turn rusty, and 
y than if T went by Bandipur, I had not pressed the 
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point. At Gurais, however, I learned that a sportsman had recently arrived 
from DrAs, and reported the track a good one! The incident did not improve 
my opinion of the Kashmuri. 

Gurais is a pretty spot, a broad valley some five miles long and in parts a 
mile wide, on the left bank of the Borzil river. Two visitors to Kashmir were 
camped here, the place being a favourite resort in the hot weather. The village 
is a very large straggling one, formed, like all others in this side neighbour- 
hood, of log-huts, and boasts a post-office and telegraph station. 

That was a day of wonderful luxury. After the couple of months of rough 
camping, it was quite curious to sit on a chair at a civilised table, to see bright 
silver and polished knives, and a tablecloth, and lamps with shades. The tent I 
was given looked, too, so luxurious, with a bed, and sheets, and a toilet-table 
with a white cover, and a pincusion! Also the smoking was very pleasant. | am 
one of those unfortunate men, the steadiness of whose hand is affected by 
tobacco; when I want, therefore, to use a rifle well I always have to give up 
smoking, so, to insure freedom from temptation on this expedition, I had left 
my tobacco in Srinagar. Naturally, therefore, I thoroughly appreciated Mitchell's 
cigars. 

On the 27" I did not start till after breakfast, as Mitchel had kindly 
promised to lend me ponies, and I did not want to get to Bandipur till evening. 
Taking it easy, I rode over the Rajdiangan Pass (11,800 feet), and then walked 
down, leading the pony, to Tragbal, a summer resort of some residents of 
Kashmir. Here I arrived about 4 PM., and looked up an old school-fellow in 

Major Yielding, the commissariat officer. As we had not met since we were 
boys there was a good deal to say, but time was limited, and, promising our- 
selves a longer talk when we met in Srinagar, I hastened on. 

By evening I reached Sunerwein, 33 miles from Gurais, and I miles short 
of Bandipur. Here I found that my things had only just arrived. On the previ- 
ous day I had told the shikari and cook to get ponies, and go on quickly to 
their homes, and then meet me at Bandipur on the Woolar Lake in the evening, 
and have a boat ready to start that night for Manasbal, where the road to Leh 
leaves the neighbourhood of the Jhelum river. When I arrived, however, I found 
that, though the boat had been engaged, the two men had not been to their 
homes, or said they had not been, and wanted leave to go then. This 
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disobedience of orders was very annoying, and I saw that they wanted to force 
me to halt for the night. But J was resolved not to do so, and finally told them 
that, if they went to their homes, they must make their own arrangements to 
meet me at Manasbal at dawn next day. To this they reluctantly agreed and 
departed. 

I here dismissed Chand and three of the other permanent coolies, keep- 
ing Jamala, whom I had sent on to Srinagar for some things and Mahamdu, 
whose home was not near Bandipur. I was glad to get rid of these four. They 
were a lazy lot, and I could easily have done without them all through. The real 
work of the camp—the cutting of wood and fetching of water and cleaning 
of vessels—had been always done by the Baltis or other temporary coolies, 
and the loads of these Kashmiris had been gradually reduced day by day, till 
when we got ponies they practically carried nothing at all. 

Then I went on board the boat, whereupon the boatmen, who were also 
Kashmiris, began to raise difficulties, Manasbal, I knew, was only about six 
hours by water from Bandipur, but the men said they could not get there till 4 
PM. the following evening. I insisted on Starting at once, and they said it was 
dangerous to cross in the dark the arm of the Wular Lake that had to be 
traversed. I knew there was a substratum of truth in this, and so consented to 
wait till the moon rose. But I was obliged to engage four more boatmen, and 
had, of course, to agree to pay them at double the right rate. Mahamdu cooked 
a few chupatties and heated a tin of army rations for my dinner; but the result 
of all the worry and trouble caused by the Kashmiris was that I did not dine 
till close on eleven o'clock. 


There were several horns and skins which were to be sent on to Srinagar 
also the 80-Ib. tent, socks for grass shoes, and other things not re cel 
Lad&k. These I had put into separate loads some days before, and ae handed 
over to the boatmen to be conveyed to Srinagar, to which place they were 

going after dropping me at Manasbal. The horns and skins were to i th 
skinman I employed, and the other articles to Bahar Shah eatin 
Footnotes: : 

I. Moschus moschifferus. . 

2. I had applied for this Permission a short time before. 


3. The circumstances of the case rendered it ; i 
‘ t bl issi 
the Gilgit road between the Borzil Pass ion Ppa nes Pee 


CHAPTER XIV 
JUNE 28 TO JULY 18—MANASBAL TO SANGTHA 


MANASBAL-—MULBERRIES—GAGANGAIR—BALTAL—ZOJIL LA—BROKEN 
BRIDGE BELOW MacHaHor-—PANDRAS—DrAS—DULDUL—KHARBU— 
Karcit—DARCHIK--HINIscooT—LAMAYURU—SASPUL—BAZGO— 
HYANG SERAI—LEH—-EUROPEAN COMMUNITY—-LADAK GAME— 
PROGRAMME TL ENTS—-SERVANTS—FURNITURE— I IFFIN-BASKET—— 
SUPPLIES PROCURED—-AMRITSAR MERCHANT—-ALIGARH BUTTER- 
BUDDHIST MONASTERIES LIBRARIES —ROMBIABAGH—FOwLs—HEaT— 
UpsHi—Miru—GyYA— I AGALANG Pass—-MOUNTAIN-SICKNESS- 
DEBRING-—-NoMabD’s HUTS—TENT SEWED UP—-VIOLENT YAKS— 
MILKING GOATS—-MAarCH TO SANGTHA. 


DAWN of the 28" of June found us being towed along the Jhelum, and by 
9.30 A.M. we were at Manasbal, where I found the shikari and cook waiting, 
The former was excessively sulky, and had made no arrangements for coolies. 
My arrival, however, hurried him up, and by noon we had started. It was very 
hot marching in the sun, and I was glad to sit down about 2 PM. and have my 
breakfast under some fine mulberry-trees loaded with fruit. I ate a good many, 
and the coolies also had a great feed. The mulberries were particularly fine. We 
reached Mangim by 3 PM., and I was going on, but learning that there was a 
shop in the neighbourhood from which some supplies which were required 
could be procured, I resolved to stop for the night. It was quite cool and 
pleasant after sunset. The previous night, too, on the water had proved very 
cool, and I was not annoyed by a single mosquito—a thing which surprised 
me a good deal. 

On the 29% we made a long march of about 25 miles, going as far as 
Gagangair, and using pony transport, which I succeeded in obtaining from 
this on, the whole way to Leh. At Gagangair I found Major and Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett encamped, and had a pleasant dinner with them, Next morning a walk 
of 10 miles through the loveliest scenery of the Sind valley brought me to 
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Sonamerg. Here I made the acquaintance of Mr. Lewes of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, who was encamped in the neighbourhood, and who nese gave 
me breakfast and lunch. About 3.30 PM. I walked on I0 miles to Balral, at the 
foot of the Zoji La, through more pretty scenery. Very different everything 
looked that afternoon, from what the appearance had been when I went the 
same route at the end of March. Then nothing but snow was visible, and an icy 
wind was blowing down the Pass. At the end of June everything was green, and 
the hillsides covered with flowers. There was no snow except on the highest 
peaks and in a few shady hollows, and high up on the mountain sides groups 
of grazing ponies were to be seen, whose owners were camped below cooking 
their evening meal. 

The next day's march (I* of July) took us over the Zoji La. The road 
ascends by a zigzag above the gorge, the latter forming the path at other sea- 
sons when it is full of snow, A little frozen snow was crossed in a few places, 
and there was some lying on the watershed where the Dras river takes its tise, 
but elsewhere green grass and wild flowers were to be seen. 

About a mile or two beyond Machahoi the road descends into a wide 
plain, which, when I arrived, was dotted all over with grazing yaks, ponies, and 
bullocks, while a lot of merchandise in bales lay heaped up in various places. In 
the shelter formed by the heaps of bales groups of men were sitting, some 


On making inquiries, I found that a bridge over a snow stream which 
crossed the road had been broken two evenings before by a sudden tise of the 
water. On going to the spot, I saw some six or seven men piling up stones to 
make a foundation for the trestles, They had been sent from Drs that morn- 
ing, I was told, and they expected, they said, to finish their job by evening, or 

next day, Hearing that there was 4 way round over a snow b 1 ae 
investigate it, but first stopped to get my breakfasr, 


About 11,30 A.M. I went along the path I had been told of, but found 
that it was umpracticable for laden ponies. So J returned, resolyed = make the 
lazy travellers I had seen sitting amongst their bales Set up and lend a hand 
mending the bridge, a bit of work which was for the benefit of all ACRE 


ridge, I resolved to 


Sc Uinta pall et 


a oe eee 
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had arrived with the baggage ponies while I was examining the road to the 
snow bridge, so sending him off to collect men at one place, I went to do the 
same at another. J left one man at each encampment, but turned every one else 
out, and soon had a gang of fifty or sixty men at work, carrying stones, piling 
sods, etc. By 2.30 PM. the job was compelte, and all my baggage across. 

Notwithstanding the loss necessitated by the delay, the greater number of 
the men we found encamped were prepared to sit idle where they were, till the 
Dras gang of half a dozen coolies had effected the repairs, although it was 
apparent that if all had chosen to assist the business was only a matter of a 
couple of hours. 

We reached Pandras by dusk that evening and camped there, having cov- 
ered some 20 miles. But for the delay at the broken bridge we should probably 
have got to Dras. 

The 2™ was a long day. Arriving at Drs ealry, I changed a note for Rs.100 
with the local shopkeeper, and walked on. I breakfasted at Duldul, and took a 
photograph of the premises the Rentons and I had occupied that snowy day 
in April when we were last there. Little Kharbu was reached just before dusk, 
after a journey of some 32 miles. 

On the 3™ we started as usual by dawn, Abdulla riding ahead to Kargil, 
where ponies had to be changed, to have fresh animals ready. The latter part of 
this walk, which ended about 9.30 A.M., was exceedingly hot. The Indus valley 
in the summer, notwithstandsing its elevation, is apparently nowhere cool out- 
side of Tibet. 

I found a sportsman here, Mr. Willcox of the 5" Lancers, waiting for his 
things to turn up. He was returning to India from shooting in one of the nalas 
on the road to Leh, and had done well, having got twelve ibex. 

A large number of letters and papers awaited me at Kargil, and I was 
occupied some time in dealing with them. After breakfast we went on, I riding 
this time, as the day was very hot. We found ourselves about 6 PM. at Darchik 
(or Dharkat), a small village about 6 miles short of Mulbekh, which is the 
regular halting-place, and it was then too late, I thought, to go on, so we 
halted. We must have covered over 24 miles, but that is the distance shown on 
the map. The only place I could find for my tent was a small piece of stony 
waste surrounded by barley fields, with an irrigation channel close by. The 
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men found shelter in the courtyard of one of the houses of the village. 

Next morning (the 4") we were up by moonlight as usual, and off a little 
after dawn. We reached Kharbu, where ponies were to be changed, about II 
A.M,, so I stopped and had breakfast under a tree. The headman vowed he had 

only three ponies; I wanted five for baggage and two for riding. After some 
insistence the full number were produced, and the loads changed. That evening 
we got as far as Hiniscoot, having done about 26 miles, and camped for the 
night. 
I was sick of this wearisome road, and tired of the monotony of march- 
ing slowly with the baggage animals, so determined to make a push for it. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 5" Abdulla and I started by 3.30 A.M. 
This shikari rode one pony, which carried my bedding and some clothes; I 
rode another, with my tiffin basket and some other necessaries tied up in my 
Kashmir blanket and slung across the saddle. The seat was thereby rendered 
very uncomfortable, but it could not be helped. 

It was bright moonlight and we could see very well. We reached Lamayuru 
at a quarter to seven, 8 miles from Hiniscoot, and tried to get fresh ponies, but 
failed. So we gave a feed to the animals we had, and rode onto Nurla, 13 miles 
further. 

There we got fresh animals, while I had breakfast under a tree. At two 
o'clock we went on, and reached Saspul, 13 miles from Nuzla, by dusk. 

Here I put up ina room which is said to be reserved for European travel- 
lers. It looked on to the ordinary Serai, which was full of native travellers and 
Ponies and bales of goods, but was clean, being the first rest-house I had seen 
=< leaving Srinagar which could be so described. The man in charge of the 

erai gave me some chopped straw, on which I spread my bedding, and brought 
me some cold water in an inverted “tao” (iron pan used for cooking chupatties) 
i which T washed my hands and face. The room boasted a table and ticke 
chair, and these J used at my dinner which consisted of a tin of army Ane 


chupatties, and jam. I had brough . 
: ight a couple of 
off in the matter of light. Curio Pie OF pieces of candle, 


story, the floor was baked mud. 


SO was well 
Us to relate, though the room was on an upper 


ee 
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Bazgo, 9 miles on, day had broken, and we got into Nimu about 7 A.M. Here 
we tried to change ponies, but the animals produced were so miserable, that we 
preferred to keep those we had; so we took them a further stage to Phyang: 
Serai, where we arrived about 10 A.M. Here we had breakfast and a couple of 
hours’ rest, and then rode on with fresh animals to Leh, which we reached at 2 
PM., having covered 29 miles from Saspul. I found my wife encamped in the 
compound of an empty house belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission, a 
capital place with shady trees. 
The European community at Leh was quite a large one when I arrived 
there. Besides the permanent residents, consisting of several Moravian mis- 
sionaries, there was Captain Chenevix-Trench, the British Joinc Commissioner, 
who spent four or five months every year in Ladak. The visitors were unusually 
numerous, and consisted of Mr. Church and his two friends, the Phelps brothers, 
all three buying ponies and making other arrangements for starting for Yarkand. 
Church wanted to go north-east from there, to get specimens of the stag found 
in those regions, and his friends proposed making for the Pamirs and getting 
Ovis poli. These eventually carried out their intention;! but Church, learning 
that a rebellion against China was going on in the tract he had intended to 
visit, changed his mind and resolved to go into Tibet via Changchenmo to get 
wild yak. My old companions in tribulation, Mr. and Mrs. Renton, were also 
there. They had had fair ibex shooting in the Shigar direction, north-east of 
Skardo, and had been out after uryal in Ladak. Colonel Turnbull, who had 
been, like myself, shooting in Baltistan, was there arranging to go on to Hanlé 
for Ovis ammon and Tibet gazelle. Lastly, there was Colonel Cherry, who got 
in the day after me, and was travelling simply to see something of the country. 
The kind of game I wanted in Ladak was of six kinds: Ovis ammor’ 
(nyan), Tibet gazelle® (goa), Tibet antelope? (hiran), uryal® (shapu), burhel® 
(napu), and yak;’ and I had long conversation, as to where I should go to get 
these beasts, with the various sportsmen at Leh, and especially with an old 
Ladak official, a native of the country, named Palges. This old gentleman gave 
me a good deal of information, and from him and others I gathered that, for 
yak and Tibet antelope I must go to Changchenmo, for Tibet gazelle to the 
ground between Gya and Hanlé, while burhel and uryal were procurable in the 
Rumbok and other nalas close to Leh. The main difficulty was about Ovis 


ammon, good heads of which were now very rare, and no one could tell me 
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where I should go to find these sheep. Palges thought my best eae eee 
in the Kharnak neighbourhood, though even there it seemed doubt i 
should see anything worth shooting. A friend had recommended me to visit 
the nalas south-east of Shushal for Ovss ammon. The yak bulls are said not to 
enter the Changchenmo valley till August, and though that ts a little late for 
antelope, which are believed to be leaving for Tibet about that time, I thought 
I would chance getting them then. Accordingly the programme I laid out was 
as follows:—I would try for Ovzs ammon near Khatnak first, and then make 
for Shushal, getting if possible a couple of goa ea route. After this I would go 
to Changchenmo, and then return to Leh for the uryal and burhel. This seemed 
to take me over the most likely ground, and with decent luck I hoped to get 
five out of the six varieties I wanted. Yak, I felt very doubtful about, as, from 
what J could learn, a bull had not been seen in the Kugrang (the main yak nala 
of Changchenmo) for many years. 

As our arrangements were now very different from those which had 
characterised my trip alone to Baltistan, it would be well to describe them here, 
that future references may be understood. 

My wife had brought with her the Kashmir tent she had been using in 


Srinagar, and this we took with us. With everything complete it weighed about 


3 maunds (282 Ibs), and formed a light load for a yak. It had two flies and the 
bathroom was under the inner, which was the main reason why we chose a tent 
of this type. In cold tracts, such as we were about to visit, the matter is of some 
importance. The inner fly, including the bathroom and walls for tent and bath- 
toom, weighed 88 Ibs. The outer fly with the outer Kandts* weighed 72 Ibs. 


These two flies, therefore, by themselves made a light load for a pony. Not . 


being certain whether I should be able to get pony or yak carriage everywhere, 
and to provide for the possibility of having to use coolies, I had caused the 
inner walls to be made detachable from the inner fly, which prevented the tent 
being as warn as it would otherwise have been, owing to the way the wind got 
in at the lacing, Consequently, as noticed later on, I had the walls lied 
the inner fly the first time we halted for a day. There was a s are kanat f 
enclosing the verandah, where we generally had our meals. Besides this [ sk 
as a bathroom for myself the sowar’ pal I had been usin in Baltista : df 
the servants the tent of the same size my men had us : Aes eine: 


- wife had hired in Srinagar. ed, as well as a large pal Thy. 
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In the way of servants we had the two Hindustanis (Hade Hosein and the 
sweeper) we had brought with us from India, Ramz4na my Kashmiri cook, 
and Mahamdu. We also engaged, in place of Jamala, who wanted to leave, an 
Argun called Abdul Karim. The Arguns are a Mahomedan caste peculiar ap- 
parently to the neighbourhood of Leh, and are the children of such Yarkand 
Mahomedan traders as have married Ladak women. Our Argun was a useful 
man, but too quarrelsome. He got on badly with the other servants and de- 
serted us at Shewl. On the recommendation of Palges, I engaged Rupsang, a 
Lad&k shikari, who, as a native of the country, would, I thought, be useful in 
procuring information about game from the nomads. He knew very little 
Hindustani, but enough to act as interpreter. His Hindustani had only one 
. tense—the past—and it was therefore sometimes difficult to follow him, when 
he intended himself to be understood as referring to the present or the future. 

In the way of furniture we carried two camp beds, three folding chairs, 
three very small folding-tables, one india-rubber bath, and two washhand- 
basins with wooden stands. One basing was enamelled iron, and had a leather 
cover, which was fastened on by buckle and strap, and in it were carried soap, 
a small towel, comb and brushes, etc. The other was the tickety thing I had 
used in Baltistan. 

One of the most useful things we had with us was a tiffin-basket of En- 
glish make fitted for four. We had slightly improved on the original fittings, by 
adding two iron enamel ware cups and saucers, and an electro-plate teapot, 
with a folding handle, containing canisters for tea and sugar. The teapot was 
procured from Sunder Lal, electro-plater of Agra, and was most convenient. 
Everything required for breakfast was contained in the tiffin basket, except a 
Kettle and frying-pan, which were fastened'on outside or carried in his hand by 


the tiffin coolie, who was a man engaged for this special purpose each day we 
marched. 


From the 6" to the 12] was engaged deciding on the course to pursue, 
and making the necessary arrangements. Wheat had to be obtained and ground 
into flour for our own use, and a supply of atta (wheaten whole meal) bought 
for the servants, and all packed in bags for the journey. No supplies, except 
sheep and milk, are obtainable in the interior of Ladak, and consequently 
everything else had to be taken with us from Leh. As two other expeditions 
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d Captain Deasy) had a short time before left for 
China, one of which had taken amongst other things 200 maunds vee a 
tons) of atta, there was some difficulty and delay in getting all we Poi : is 
an instance, I may mention that one sportsman, while we were there, bought 
up the entire stock of onions in Leh, and we could get none. 

Curious to relate, we found at Leh a Hindu merchant from Amritsar, 
called Mohan Lal, who had a shop with all sorts of tinned provisions, candles, 
oil, lamps, stationery, and even wines, spirits, and tobacco. More than once 
when we were in the interior we were glad to supplement our supplies from his 
stores, and found his prices most moderate and his commodities excellent. He 
also very civilly took charge of some boxes we did not want to take round with 
us, and kept them safely till our return. 

Butter we obtained from Aligarh in the North-West Provinces. Mr. 
Keventer, whose large dairy farm at that station is now so well-known, sent us 
by parcel post a one-pound tin of fresh butter twice a week; and notwith- 
standing the length of the journey, and frequently a long detention at Leh, it 
always reached us in capital condition. We had mentioned this butter to Church, 
and he took some with him across the frontier, the first time probably that Mr. 
Keventer’s butter was ever used in Tibet. 


(those of Captain Welby an 


Part of our spare time at Leh was spent in visiting some of the Buddhist 
monasteries in the neighbourhood. We saw three, including the one situated 
on the high hill immediately overlooking Leh. Their main distinguishing fea- 
ture was dirt, and the second most striking point was smell. Each had a sort of 
altar, on which were sometimes images of the Buddha, but more frequently 
idols apparently borrowed form Hindu mythology. In one Gompa (as the 
place of worship in each monastery appears to be called) there were fioures of 
demons painted black and made as terror-inspiring as possible. In ill there 
were lights burning before the altars, mostly a small wick of ee inserted in 
a bowl of ghi.? The bowls were sometimes 2 feet across, and ek, 
depth. The lights were supposed to be kept burni ee. oe 
fees ? urning night and day. The bowls 
festival of the middle of June. They are sinpditlie ana ee ace 
I expect amongst such a slipshod race the rule ; a ea lag bee 
e rule is not y 
The most curious thing, as it seemed to age 
us, about these Gompas was the li- 
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brary. Each had a set of shelves set apart for sacted books, printed from blocks, 
many of which we saw. Each block was a piece of wood about 18 inches long 
by 4 inches wide, and half an inch thick. The work of carving the sentences on 
these blocks must have been very tedious. The printing was done on coarse 
paper, and the books were tied up between slips of wood, much in the same 
way as the Burmese leaf- books are tied together. In a side-room of the Mon- 
astery on the high hill over Leh, there was a huge image of the Buddha made 
of wicker-work, covered with painted plaster, seated in the orthodox cross- 
kneed attitude. The figure was over 20 feet high as it sat. The foot which I 
measured was 5 feet long. 

On the 13% of July we started for Ovis ammon ground by marching II 
miles to Rombiabagh in the Indus valley. Our transport consisted of fifteen 
ponies. My wife, who of course had her own saddle with her, rode this and all 
subsequent marches. I walked that morning and indeed almost always, but 
occasionally took a pony, when the road was peculiarly monotonous or long. 
My wife had collected with some difficulty sixteen fowls to bring on with us, 
as none are procurable after leaving Leh. To carry them I had had a wooden 
crate constructed by a Leh carpenter, but the workmanship was so very bad 
that the thing broke, about 3 miles out of Leh, while being carried by a coolie, 
and in a few minutes all the fowls were running about amongst the rocks. After 
some trouble and delay, and with the aid of most of our servants and pony- 
men, they were caught. Some were put into a spare basket, and the remainder 
distributed to different men to carry in their hands. As it happened, all this 
trouble was for nothing. The fowls proved unable to stand the cold of the 
higher altitudes they were taken to, and got so thin, that it became apparent, to 
adopt an Irish way of putting it, they woud die if they were not killed; so the 
lot were sacrificed one day, and tougher fowls we never tried to get through. 

We reached Rombiabagh about half-past eleven, and found the last hour 
exceedingly hot. Church, who was starting for Tibet, came with us, as this was 
on his route. When the sun went down there was a delightful balmy breeze. I 
did not require a blanket till near dawn, when I pulled one over me. 

We had a bad day on the 14". To avoid the heat we started at half-past 
five in the morning, and reached the Marshillong bridge over the Indus about 
eight. Here we parted from Church, who kept along on the right bank while 
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we crossed over to the left. We stopped for an hour at the Marshillong rest- 
house, and had some tea ina sort of verandah room. About half-past nine we 
left for Upshi (9 miles off and 20 from Rombiabagh), where we did at arrive 
till just one o'clock. The road runs along a rocky and sandy track * out a 
particle of shade, and the heat was excessive. Hade Hosein, the Khi matgar, 
became faint from fatigue and heat, and lay down under a rock ll we sent a 
pony back fromUpshi to bring him in, Our tent was pitched in a pleasant 
grove, close to the point where the Gya river falls into the Indus. The hot day 
was successed by a delightfully cool and pleasant evening, and we greatly en- 
joyed our dinner outside our tent under the trees. 

On the 15" we left the hot Indus valley, and marched up the Gya stream 
to Miru, where we found the Beeches encamped. Beech was out shooting, but 
we spent a pleasant day with Mrs. Beech, and about 5 PM. started for Gya, to 
which place our things had meantime gone on, and where we arrived about 
dusk, having covered some 14 miles. 

The whole of the march up the Gya river was delightful. That pretty but 
insignificant stream flows in a narrow defile, except at Miru, where the gorge 
widens sufficiently to allow of some cultivation and the establishment of a 
village. The rocks at each side are all shades of brown, terra-cotta, purple, 
mauve and brick red, without a particle of vegetation except near the river in 
sheltered corners, the colours standing out brilliantly in the wonderfully clear 
ait. The patches of vegetation were generally marked by a few rose-bushes, so 
covered with flowers that the leaves were hardly seen, and each tree looked like 
amass of pinky red standing often 6 or 8 feet high. 


___ We changed our baggage ponies for yaks at Gya, these latter animals be- 
ing the kind used for transport purposes by the Champa! nomads of the 
Rupshu district, where we were now going. Gya was the last settled village we 
were likely to see for many a day,—that is, the last village with houses and 
cultivation. It boast: a single tree, and we did not see one a ain till hed 
Shushal on the 15 of August. : a. 


A misprint in our copy of Ince’s Gude to 
Kashmurtesulted on the 16" j 
ye ae consequences. That generally accurate work gives the diPincs 
ip ya to Debring as 12 miles, and we started gaily about half-past six in 
e morning, thinking we had a very easy journey before us, Our route lay up 
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the Gya river, and it became evident, after a while, that there was an error 
somewhere, for we continued rising gently for over four hours, and it was not 
till eleven o’clock that we arrived just below the summit of the Tagalang Pass 
(18,042 feet). 

Our lunch-basket and servants were then a long way behind, and we thought 
that Debring must be close below the Pass on the other side, and that we had 
better make for it at once. So we climbed to the top, and then perceived that 
Debring was still several miles away. We here got our first attack of mountain 
sickness, an ailment that few escape who get up to considerable alritudes. We 
found ourselves getting headaches when nearing the Pass, and ought at once to 
have stopped for breakfast, so as to have had a meal before crossing. If we had 
taken this precaution, we should probably not have suffered at all, for we were 
not affected when crossing the Marsemik La into Changchenmo some weeks 
later (though that Pass is higher than the Tagalang), simply, believed, because 
we took breakfast before going over. As it was, our headaches increased as we 
went up, and we were in sorry plight when we began the descent. There was no 
use stopping at the top for breakfast, as there was no water anywhere, and we 
therefore had to continue going down till, about noon or a little after, we 
struck the stream that supplies the Champas of Debring. Here we waited, 
trying to shelter ourselves from the cold wind behind some tramsa bushes, till 
the tiffin basket and servants turned up about an hour later. We were feeling 
too bad to have much breakfast, but we had a little tea and stayed where we 
were till evening, All the servants were suffering from bad headaches also, and 
every one was pretty miserable. About six o’clock my wife and I crawled into 
Debring, which is simply a nomad’s encampment, and found our tent just 


pitched. 

Here we found Major Morland, but we were feeling too ill to partake of 
the tea he had thoughfully provided against our arrival, He gave us, however, 
some chloride of potash tabloids, which are consdiered a specific for moun- 
tain sickness, and they seemed to do our headaches good. Morland was the 
sportsman who had taken the Baralungma nala in Baltistan, and whom I nearly 
overtook during that hurried march from Skardo. My wife had met him in 
Leh, and he had seen our servants come in and pitch our tent. When our 
things were fairly straight I went over to his encampment, and he showed me a 
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48 inches round 
splendid ovis amumon head he had got near Sangtha. It was 


the curve by 18% in girth round the base. F 
The real distance from Gya to Debring 1s about 22 miles, not ue 
Owing to the bad time we had all had the day before, I thought oe to 

halt at Debring on the 17" It was well for other reasons too that we did, for it 


i t 
enabled us to answer our letters, which reached us about noon, the first pos 


we had had since leaving Leh. I had arranged that the Wazir, or ee native 
official at Leh, should take delivery of our mail of the 13 and 14", and send 
it on to us by a coolie, and this he had done. That evening the same coolie 
started back with a receipt for the mail he had brought, and accompanied bya 
Debring man, who took the letters we had ready, and was to bring back what- 
ever might have accumulated in Leh between the 15" and the date of his : 
arrived there. 

During the day we examined some of the nomads huts. These are made of 
black cloth woven from the hair of the yak. Each has a hole in the centre of the 
roof, for the escape of smoke from the fire, which is always lighted in the 
middle of the floor. Each is also provided with a sort of shrine opposite the 
entrance, before which in many tents a light is kept burning. As far as I could 
see there were no images on the shrines, only brass plates with apparently 
engravings or etchings, probably of the Buddha. 

The dogs round the tents of the Champas seemed to be rather savage, for 
their owners seized them and held them down when we came near. The ani- 
mals are about the size of a large retriever, with long black, shaggy hair, 

The cold wind both at Gya and the first night at Debring, had found its 
ee in through the lacing which united the walls of our tent to the inner fly, 

ve — ae = ts would be much warmer if the two were stitiched 
: siltoket TA - % ng ia to work, He, like all Ladakis, had a 
and some twine y eta bc a ve thea of one of the servants 
comer to eee nel ea pr Geee powne done. This proved the greatest 
xpeaition, as cold wind was about the worst thing we 


had to face. 
On the 18" we were out about 6.30 A.M. and 
; M. Saw our things load hs 
The thermometer when we rose stood at 43°, the lowest to aie - ae 
during the night. Two of the yaks proved very obstreperous, In most cases 
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preparatory to loading, the forelegs of each beast were tied together, and when 
the load was on,the animal was released. Generally the yaks were qutie docile, 
and when let loose walked quielty off to graze; but two of them, as soon as the 
rope round the forelegs was united, proceeded to buck, plunging round in a 
circle in the most comic way, till the ropes gave and the loads were sent flying. 
Luckily, though three kiltas full of stores were thrown off one yak’s back, 
nothing was broken. Two quieter animals were then brougt up and the loads 
put on. I found that thirteen yaks were more than enough for my loads, all 
except the two with the tents being very lightly laden. The difficulty consisted 
in affixing the loads to the animals’ backs. If each yakdan had weighed two 
maunds (164 Ibs.), any yak would have carried two with ease. But as the aver- 
age weight of a yakdan was hardly thirty seers (60 Ibs.), it would have been 
necessary, to make even a fair yak load, to have put five on one beast’s back, and 
this was of course a pracitcal impossibility. Consequently few of the animals 
were loaded up to their carrying capacity. The loaded yaks were never tied or 
held when on the march, but always travelled free, driven by their owners from 
behind. As there are practically no trees in Rupshu, sticks are a rarity, and the 
Champas drove by throwing stones,whistling , and occassionally shouting at 
their animals, 

To supply milk a flock of goats accomapined us from Debring. There 
were about sixteeen animals, but we rarely got more than a quart a day. How- 
ever, though deficient in quantity it was very excellent in quality, and we were 
content. A woman was always in charge of the goats, and her method of ar- 
ranging them for milking was ingenious and effective. A goat was caught, and 
a piece of long rope having been doubled, the loop was passed round its neck 
and the ropes crossed. The next goat was placed with its neck close to that of 
the first, but its face towards the other's tail, and the ropes taken one above the 
other below the neck. The third goat was tied as the first had been, and the 
fourth like the second, and so on, —the first, third, fifth, seventh, etc, goats 
facing in one direction, and the second, fourth sixth, etc. facing in the oppo- 
site, the ropes crossing between each pair. Thus when finished all the goats 
were standing unable to get away from each other, and the sterns of all were 
outwards. The milk-woman could then go round at her leisure, and extract 
what milk was obtainable from each. The photograph which I took one day 
explains better than any description the method adopted. 
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the Zara stream not far from 
to be occupied 


beautiful piece 


Our destination that day was Sangtha on 
Kharnak, a place where a village had been built by the nomads 


when necessary. We arrived about 5 PM., and encamped on a 
of velvety grass by the edge of the water. 

During the day we had covered about I5 miles, marching most of the 
time along a very wide valley of granite dust strewn with boulders. It was 
wearisome and momotonous to a degree, there being nothing to relieve the eye 
in the dreary waste around us, nothing except an occasional kyang or hare to 
divert the mind, depressed by the sullen aspect of that immense tract of hope- 
Jess desert. It was typical of a day's march in granite country in Ladak, and was 
only better than many we had, in that the terrible wind was not as strong as it 


might have been, or the length of the journey as great. 


Footnotes: 
I. They got seventeen rams, averaging 52 inches; one was 56" 
actually shooting for only II days. 
So called by sportsmen; the correct name ts, Iam informed, Ovis hodgsont. 
Gazella picticaudata. 
Pantholops hodgsoni. 
Ovis cycloceros. 
Ovis nahura. 
Bos grunniens. 
Tent walls, 
Clarified butter. 
. The Champas of Rupshu are a peculiar race. They consider that Leh, which is 11,000 feet 
above the sea, lies too malariously low to be visited with impunity, except in winter. The 
elevation of their own valleys is about 14,000 to 16,000 feet. 


and one was 55.” They were 
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CHAPTER XV 
JULY 19-3I—SANGTHA TO CHAMARTA 


PoGmore LA NALa—KyYANG—Ovis AMMON—HaARES—OvViIs AMMON 
AGAIN—GOOD CHANCE SPOILED—-LONG WAIT—-WITHOUT RESULT— 
GROUND TO SOUTH-WEST EXAMINED—NOTHING SEEN—LADAK SADDLE— 
65° CHANGE OF TEMPERATURE— I HE FIVE RAMS AGAIN— WIND WRONG— 
TIBET WOLF—THE SIX RAMS—LONG STALK—FirsT Ovis AMMON— 
WOUNDED RAM—MOUNTAIN HEADACHES—SECOND AND THIRD Ovis 
AMMON—FOURTH Ovis AMMON—HaARES—KHARNAK—DHAD— 
CHAMARTA CHU—T AWNY WOLF—BURHEL—BASE OF CARTRIDGE BLOWN 
OFF. 


TWAS called shortly after 5 A.M. on the morning of the 19" of July, when 
the thermometer stood at 42° inside the tent, and went down to 36° when I 
put it in the verandah, where I had my chota hazri. The pony I intended to ride 
had bolted in the night, and men had gone to search for it, but another pony 
had been obtained—how I could not quite make out—from the nomad en- 
campment of Kharnak about 10 miles off. I proposed taking a yak for my 
tiffin basket, brief-bag, and camera, but found that one could not be induced 
to go alone, and two were being brought along. As this seemed an absurdity I 
got a coolie to carry some of the things, and gave the rest to the man with the 
pony. No riding saddle came with the pony, but a wooden pack-saddle was put 
on its back, and a blanket on this, and with a couple of looped ropes for 
stirrups the gear was considered complete. As a matter of fact the animal 
proved of little use, as I could not ride it far uphill without the saddle sliding 
down towards the tail, nor at all downhill without sending the gear over its 
witherless shoulders on to its neck, and there was practically no level ground. 
The fixing up of the pony and changing from the yak to a coolie wasted so 
much time that we did not start till 6.30 A.M. 

We went up a nala, trending nearly due east, and kept along the high 
ground on the northern side. The country consisted of rolling hills covered 
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ingle, but 10 many places only the bare 


baked clay came to the surface. Here and there were patches of a dark green, 


scrubby, thorny bush, called by the Ladakis tramsa, which grows ae a foot 
high, and is a most unpleasant thing to fall into. The flower is yellow, and 
obviously of the pea family. Mixed with the tramsa 1s a sage-green shrub called 
dapshang, greedily eaten by ponies, the roots affording inferior firewood. 


In this comparatively rainless land, the plants which contrive to grow seem 
to have acquired the faculty of doing without water, and also of gathering 
nutriment from stones. The result is that the roots are always as dry as a bone, 
and afford, with the exception of the droppings of kyang and yak, the only 
fuel obtainable in a country where trees are almost unknown. 

The method of proceeding was this. The two shikaris, being infinitely 
quicker than I was at detecting game, walked slowly ahead some I0 to SO yards 
apart, according to the nature of the ground, moving at a reasonable pace 
going up and down the hillsides, but approaching each crest with caution. The 
Ladak man, Rupsang, was specially careful, going slowly on tiptoe to the edge 
of each rise, pausing repeatedly while going up, and often standing for quite a 
minute at a time resting on one foot, with the toe only of the other touching 
the ground. The Kashmiri I had repeatedly to check, as his impatience was 
constantly taking him on too fast. About eleven o'clock we stopped for break- 
fast, having seen nothing but a few kyang! or wild asses, and some eight or ten 
hares. The former were a great nuisance, as repeatedly one or both shikaris 

would detect something on a distant hillside, and would at once sit down and 
bring their glasses to bear, getting up next moment with a disgusted expression 
pe ae or about an hour, and though there was no shade the wind 


Then we went on, up the Pogmore L4, which ; 
much below the Rukchen Peak, some 6 miles to the north, Seei aan % 
turned back along the southern slopes of the nala one et fall Ne 
went, The ground was so bare that I do not think Prt c hie ee i 
observation, especially as Abdulla’s eyesight was cane, k Wh, aoe 
half-way back we came across a herd of five kyang on a ee a ES 


for the most part with gravel and sh 
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small ravine. They stood and looked at us from about 150 yards, so as I wanted 
a skin, I sat down and fired at one with the Lee-Metford. The beast galloped 
about 20 yards, and then rolled over dead. His companions went off about 
100 yards, so putting up the 200 yards’ sight, I dropped another with a bullet 
through both shoulders. The first had been hit in the middle of the shoulder, 
and in both cases the bullet had gone out at the other side, making at exit a 
hole a little larger than at entrance. Both animals were quite dead when we got 
up to them. After skinning one, and arranging to send back next day for the 
skin of the other, we went on. 

The kyang is a dark fawn in colour, with a black stripe down the back, 
white belly, legs, and muzzle. The tail is that of a donkey, and the whole ap- 
pearance decidedly asinine. I do not understand how any one can class the 
animal as a wild horse. 

Suddenly Rupsang whistled, and came to a stop, looking up at a distant 
hillside. Following the direction of his gaze, I noticed two grayish white spots 
apparently in motion. Bringing the telescope to bear, I found I was looking at 
the first Ovis ammon I had ever seen. The herd consisted of five animals, all 
rams, of whom two seemed to have fair horns. It was too late, of course, to do 
anything then, so we merely noted the place and went on to the tents, which we 
reached shortly before dark. 

Altogether we counted that day eighteen hares and fourteen kyang, A few 
marmots and pigeons also showed themselves in the evening. 

The 20" saw me up at 5 AM., when I found the thermometer at 38° in 
our tent. I put it on the table beside me when having my chota hazri in the 
little verandah outside, and it went down to 32°. We were off before six, and 
went up the southern side of the nala first, the two shikaris as before being in 
front, and working the ground much as a pair of setters or pointers at home. 

Nothing was seen till 8.45; when the Kashmiri made the first true point, 
dropping to his knees beside a large rock, and motioning his companion down. 

When we crawled up to him, we saw the previous day's herd about a mile off, 
feeding its way up the slope of a ridge almost parallel to ours. Noting the 
direction they were going, we waited till the sheep were over the crest of the 
ridge, and then set off, so as if possible to intercept them. At this point I 
warned the Kashmiri to be careful, and reminded him of the herd of markhor 


Hi 
fe 
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fore. This man took reproof 


is impatience about a month be: 
lost through his imp <a 


very badly, and though he attended to what I said at first, 
forging ahead as if pace was the most important thing. 
The Kashmiri was in front with the Ladaki close up. I was somie ten paces 
behind anda little higher up the hill, and vainly endeavouring to restrain Abdulla, 
who said that the sheep were still far off. We had hardly gone a dozen paces 
after he said this, and were at the crest of a ridge, when the two men suddenly 
dropped, and looking over their heads, I saw the five rams gazing at them from 
a distance of about SO yards, petrified with horror. I dared not fire over the 
men; so dropped to the ground, and endeavoured to work my way up to them. 
But it was too late, for the next instant the herd was going at racing speed 
down the hillside. I jumped up and ran to a higher point, hoping to get a shot, 
but it was no use, as they were quite 300 yards away, and going all they knew 
before I could get my rifle to bear. The herd went right across the main nala, 
and over a sloping ridge beyond, where they were lost to view. 
I then turned on the Kashmiri and gave it him hot. But for his persistent 
disobedience of orders, I should have had as good an opportunity of bagging 
one or two of the herd as I could have wished for. 


The rams being out of sight we started after them, and had a long walk 
down the southern slopes of the nala, and up the northern till we reached the 
place where the sheep had disappeared. There being no signs of them any- 
where we stopped for breakfast, and at half-past twelve started to track them. 

The Kashmiri wanted to adopt the plan necessary in the case of matkhor 
and ibex, of waiting till evening on the chance of seeing then the animals we 
were in pursuit of, but I knew that the Ovis amon does not lie hid during the 

day, like the goats we had been after in Baltistan, and knowing also that the 
track-was a fresh one, I resolved to follow it. The herd had turned east, we 
found, and after an hour and a half’s tracking, R i 
aioe ae & Nupsang detected it grazing 
ss va ey : : mile from us, on the opposite side of a small nala near the 
ogmore &a. 1 he sheep were so situated that we could Not get near them where 


they were. They were two-thirds of the wa hills; ; 
commanded the only hollow by which we eis ees completely 


many miles, get to the top of the hill above them, 


Soon ee ee ee 


Op Sil a caaereatiname te ioe 
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down in cover and watched the herd till S PM., when we had to give it up as 
hopeless. 

During that interval of three hours the herd behave in the most provoking 
manner. Twice it grazed its way almost to the top of the hill, and we expected 
it would go over the crest, but in each case it went back to where it had started 
from. Once it lay down, and we hoped all five would go to sleep, and enable us 
to crawl along the hollow chat would have taken us to the back of where they 
lay. But the glasses showed that though lying down, each member of the herd 
was watching a different piece of ground with the most ceaseless vigilance, 
and any movement on our part into the open was sure to be detected. So 
having some distance to go back to our tents, we gave up the vigil at five 
o'clock, and went home much disgusted. 

The sheep having had a regular fright, the Ladaki recommended that 
should we give them a rest, and examine the ground to the west of the tents 
next day. So, as the distance was said to be greater than to the Pogmore La, I 
arranged that a small 30-Ib. tent and my bedding and food should follow me, 
to allow of my sleeping on the shooting ground if it should prove necessary. 
But as it turned out, the precaution was needless, for we saw no signs of Ovis 
ammon on the 21* though we searched a considerable area to the west and 
south from soon after daybreak till past I p.M. The ground was good enough, 
and much better covered with vegetation than what we had been over on the 
two preceding days. Many kyang were seen, and signs of burhel, but nothing 
of the game we wanted, so we returned to the main camp about 3.30 PM. 

A riding saddle had been procured for me from Kharnak, and I used it 
that day. It consisted of wooden panels with high wooden pommel and cantle. 
On one side it boasted an iron stirrup tied on with a piece of thick string; on 
the other side a loop of string was the only support for the foot. 

That morning the thermometer had been 39° in the tent when I got up, 
and fell to 33° when I took it into the verandah outside. Yet when I was having 
my tub, about 4.30 P.M., in the small 30.Ib. tent, it rose to 98°. 

The 22" saw us back in the Pogmore LA nala; we went along the northern 
slopes, but kept low. I was astonished at the number of hares I saw. | counted 
twenty-eight before we got to the top of the Pass and saw two more on the way 
home. There were also a few marmots. As usual the two shikaris worked like a 
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; 4 ich 
pair of pointers in front, and stopped several times to examine things whi 


turned out to be kyang. ; 

Shortly after crossing the Pass we found fresh signs of the Ons ates 
soft droppings and hoof marks on the ground. Rupsang, as his way was, wee 
he found fresh tracks, or thought he was near game, at once took off his cap 
and talked only in a whisper. He sat down on the ground and began squeezing 
the droppings in his fingers to show how fresh they were, and then led the way 
on the track, going on tiptoe with his long hair streaming a the wind. Before 
starting I was made to load the rifle, that is, fill the magazine, as it was evi- 
dently thought that the game was close, though we could see a very long way 
round, and there was nothing visible. 

After following the track fro a quarter of a mile, one of the pony-men 
pointed to a greenish patch more than a mile away, and the lot of us instantly 
sat down, as we could see a few specks moving about on it. The glasses showed 
these to be the five rams. They were grazing on a small patch of green stuff on 

a wide open hillside, and were apparently feeding upwards. Two masses of rock 
stood out from this hillside, and we thought that if we could get behind the 
nearer of these we could possibly get a shot if the rams fed up towards it. In 
any case this was the only chance, as there was not a particle of cover anywhere 
else. So we went back till we were out of sight on the other side of the Pass, 
and leaving the ponies in a grassy hollow commenced our stalk, 

We were sheltered by the Pass to a certain extent, but the wind was behind 
us and there was great danger of the sheep scenting us. When we got to the 
rocks Abdulla and I took off our chaplis, and went on in our leather socks. 

But all'our precautions were in vain, for when we peered cautiously round 
and examined the green patch on which the game had been, there was nothing 
there! Evidently we had been winded by these keen-scented animals and they 
had fled. Much disappointed, we sat down to breakfast, the men making a fire 

of kyang and yak droppings and the roots of dapshang, 

Pee a “aa track of the sheep for a while, but as it led 
Ps sf Be a and’ there was no knowing how far it might take 
dene of chenal ee =past two, and started homewards by the southern 
ae . a 2 it possible we might see sings of other sheep on 

y 2ack, Dur in this we were disappointed, no game being sighted except 
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the two hares mentioned above. I, of course, do not include kyang, of which 
we saw a number. We reached camp about 5.30 P.M. 

That eveining I arranged to have the 30-Ib. tent and some food sent up 
the nala to near the Pass, as it seemed likely we should have to go some distance 
beyond in search of our five rams. The necessity for the daily return to a 
distant camp involved giving up a stalk earlier than was advisable. 

Accordingly, on the 23%, leaving instructions for the tent, etc., to follow, 
we started as usual about a quarter to six and crossed the Pass about nine. On 
the way I was surprised to see the two shikaris suddenly sit down and whistle 
to me, while they began to take the rifle out of its cover. On going up to them 
I found them looking at what they called a “shonku,” or “Sangli kutta.” With 
the binoculars I made out a wolf-life animal about 300 yards away, slinking up 
the hillside. He seemed to have long hair, which appeared to be coloured gray 
and black in patches. But for the fear of starting better game I should have had 
a shot at him. He must have been a wolf,? notwithstanding the fact that both 
shikaris translated “shonku” as “jangli kutta,’ which is Hindustani for wild 
dog. He was probably the black variety. 

After crossing the Pass we struck to the north in the direction taken by 
the rams the previous day, and searched a lot of ground till just twelve, but 
without result. So we sat down on the hillside and had breakfast. After this we 
went round the shoulder of the Rukchen Peak, marked in the map as 19,427 
feet high, crossing the ridge back to the western side, about 300 or 400 feet 
below the summit just mentioned. This peak, which is coneshaped, is com- 
posed of a mass of broken, sharp-edged, dark-coloured rocks, without a par- 
ticle of vegetation. 

I was going slowly along these rocks when, coming round a bend, I saw 
the two shikaris sitting behind a large rock, and gesticulating violently to me, 
evidently intimating that I was to conceal myself, I sat down accordingly, and 
when I saw the men creeping downwards, I proceeded to follow their example. 

When we met in shelter below the cone, they said that six Ovis ammon 
rams were in the ravine not far in front, and that a stalk seemed possible; so we 
proceeded to crawl towards the hollow. Soon Abdulla and I had to take off 
our chaplis, and then we all three lay down on our backs and proceeded to 


worm our way onwards., feet foremost, by our heels and elbows. When we had 
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eep sitting down on the opposite 
above the ground to see the 
herd was then so far away that 
e all were quite out of range. 


gone as far as brought me in sight of a sh 
slope (I was leading and barely raised my head 
animal), it was clear we could go no further. T he 
I could hardly make out the horns, and of cours 

So I told Rupsang to make a detour of about 2 miles, and to come out on 
the hillside above the herd, on the off-chance that they would, on seeing him, 
cross the nala and come up the side where I was. Lhe Ladaki, accordingly, 
and the Kashmiri and J, lying flat on our backs, worked our way 
It was a hot method of travelling, as we had to cover 
and most of the time a blazing sun was shining down 


crawled away, 
toa slightly better place. 
quite a quarter of amile, 


on us. 


It was about 2.30 PM. when the herd was first sighted, and nearly an hour 
later when Rupsang started to make his detour. Some time after four we per- 
ceived him, a dark speck, on the ridge opposite, working his way on to get 
behind the herd. Meantime the sheep had grazed their way up the hillside a 
little, and were in full view of us as we lay on our sides. Had we moved we 
should certainly have been detected. About half-past four Rupsang began to 
roll stones down the hill, and after watching intently for a few minutes the 
herd started off, but, unfortunately, not to come up the hill to us. Instead, it 
ran quickly down the slope of the side it was on without crossing the hollow 
below, and disappeared round the hill. 

There was nothing then for us to do but go to the tent which had been 
pitched not far away, and where we arrived about half-past five. As this herd 
consisted of six rams, it seemed probable that it was not the one we had stalked 
on the two previous occasions, but none of us saw it close enough to make 
sure. 


The small camp was pitched near’a spring not far from the Pass, where 
there was grass for the ponies and yaks, Curious to relate, there was a smart 
shower of rain after dinner, and the night was not as cold as I had found 
previous nights at Sangtha. When we arrived in camp Rupsang told us that he 
had seen where the herd had gone, and that we should probably find it close b 

in the morning. ! sa 
Accordingly, next day (the 24") we followed him up a small nala leadin 
away from the camp, and after about half an hour’s walking, sighted the . 
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rams feeding on a hillside about a mile and a half off. To the right of where 
they were was a ridge, and below this a hollow running into a ravine, with a 
small watercourse which ran down between us and the sheep. If we could get 
to the edge of the hill overlooking this watercourse, and the sheep were to feed 
down into it, there might be a chance of a shot; but in the position in which 
the game then was, obviously our best course was to get into the hollow to 
their right, and see if a shot could be obtained by crawling up the ridge. 

So we moved to our right, keeping below the crest of the ridge overlook- 
ing the watercourse, so as to be out of sight of the game; and when we found 
a convenient depression in the ridge we lay down and crawled across, taking 
advantage of every block of stone we could find. 

When we came to the first spot from which the rams should have been 
visible, if they had remained where they originally were, none were to be seen. 
We scanned the hillside all about carefully, but never saw them. The Kashmiti, 
however, noticed a wolf, and it was very probable this beast had scared the 
sheep. We accordingly crept on, looking about carefully, when suddenly Abdulla 
threw himself flat behind a stone, and we quickly followed his example. 

Looking up in the direction in which he pointed, I saw the herd in the 

very spot which we had been trying to gain. They were evidently disturbed 
about something, and kept staring down the ravine at the top of which they 
stood. Here the Kashmiri said he saw the wolf going up towards the sheep. 
The latter soon moved off in the direction from which they had come, going 
fast, and sending the stones clattering down. Only that their attention was so 
taken up with the wolf, they must have seen us while we were getting to the 
position in which we lay; so it was lucky for us the pursuer was there. Every 
now and then the rams would stop and look back and then go on again. But 
the wolf seemed after a short time to miss them or give them up, for he went 
on beyond where they ‘had been, and finally disappeared round the hillside. 
Then the herd, seemingly satisfied that there was no further danger, quietly lay 
down. 


They were in full view on one side of the ravine, while we lay as still as we 
could manage on the other. We could not move, as any attempt to change our 
position would inevitably have meant our being discovered. We had not been 
able to choose the spot we were on, and were consequently lying partly on 
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and as this melted with the heat of 
ere not quite as happy as 
escope into position, and for a long time 
which seemed to have fair heads, but not 


having shot Ovis ammon before, I was not able to judge of the length of the 
horns. We must have got to where we were about seven o'clock, and it was not 
till close on nine that the herd thought fit to move. First one got up and 
yawned, and then walked up to another, evidently with a view to butt him, 
where-upon the second got up and presented his horns. The first up then went 
on to another and roused him, and then two of those up began to playfully 
butt at each other. This woke up the other three, whereupon all began to look 
about them, as if deliberating what to do next. 
It was time now, I thought, to rouse the shikaris, who had wisely taken the 
opportunity of our long enforced inaction to go to sleep; so having stirred 
them up, I watched the herd with much interest. Apparently the rams consid- 
ered the grass of the ravine below worth going to, for they presently began to 
graze their way down. As soon as they were out of sight in the hollow, we 
started for the edge of the hill overlooking the ravine, going on hands and 
knees chiefly. We succeeded in getting into a depression not far from the edge, 
and looked for the herd. It could not be seen, and we crept cautiously forward. 
Suddenly we caught sight of the rams grazing at the bottom of the ravine. I 
flung myself on my back and began sliding down towards them, keeping out 
of view by making for a friendly rock. As soon as my feet touched the rock, I 
sat up and found myself face to face with a ram who was watching me curi- 
ously from about 100 yards. He was directly facing me, and just beyond were 
two others broadside on. The other three were not visible, being behind a rise 
in the ground. Having been detected, I could not wait for the three I did not 
see, so aimed at the best visible, one of the broadside sheep, and dropped him 
with a bullet through the spot where neck and shoulder join. The rest of the 
herd went off at once, and I fired a couple of shots.at the last one. Meeting the 
ponies and men lower down, they turned back up a hill to my right, and I had 
a shot or wo with the 500 yards’ sight up, and then ran across the hollow to 
the opposite side of the ravine to try and intercept them. I saw them again at 
about 400 yards, and lying down had two more shots at the nearest ram. Then 
looking through the telescope I saw that one had blood down his left side 


snow which had fallen the previous night, 
our bodies and the warm sun, our circumstances W 
they might have been. I got the tel 
watched the herd. There were two 
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coming from the shoulder. Evidently he had been‘touched by a splinter of a 
bullet, and had a wound only skin deep, for if a bullet;.or partof one even, had 
penetrated that spot, he must have dropped, and he was going up the hill with 
perfect ease and comfort to himself when I saw him. We watched the herd of 
five go up to the peak above us and then disappear, after which we went back to 
the ravine to cut up the dead ram, and have breakfast. The horns were only 
24%; inches and 25 inches respectively, with a base girth of 1S inches. I shoud 
not have fired had I known they were so small. 

Tt was just 11.30 A.M. when I started, accompanied by the two shikaris 
and a man with a pony, to track the wounded ram. The grass of the ravine 
soon ceased, and we found ourselves on boulders of granite, and had a hard 
climb up to the peak above us, which must have been about 18,500 feet, as it 
looked but little lower than Rukchen, which was not far off. Between the boul- 
ders there were patches of ground made up of disintegrated granite, which got 
in between my chaplis and leather socks, and did not add to the pleasure of 
walking. The pony could not, after a short time, get up at all, so the coolie in 
charge tied him to a rock and came on. 

Owing to the altitude, the Kashmiri and I soon had bad mountain head- 
aches, and by the time we reached the summit were more disposed to lie down 
than to stalk Ovis ammon. The blood tracks ceased at the top, but just as we 
got there we caught sight of a ram disappearing over a ridge beyond, and we 
knew then the direction the herd had taken. 

Examining the hillside below us, we saw three rams grazing about a mile 
and a half off, in a position where stalking was out of the question. Looking 
at them through the telescope, I perceived that they were better than any I had 
yet seen, but as they were surrounded on all sides by at least a mile of open 
ground without a particle of cover, it was quite hopeless attempting to get 
near them. I noticed, however, after watching for half an hour or so, that the 
three were slowly feeding their way up towards us, and it struck me that it 

might possibly be their intention to cross the ridge we were on, at a point 
about a quarter of a mile to our right, where there was a dip. Accordingly, we 
started to get behind some rocks near this dip, from which I could get an easy 


shot if the sheep did really come up. 


When we were about half-way there, however, the foremost ram appeared, 
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very much to my surprise and disgust, as, if Lhad started a few minutes earlier, 
he would have had to pass within SO yards of where I'should have been, and I 
ought not to have missed him. As matters stood, however, I had no alternative 
but to try a shot from where I was, so sitting down I drew a bead, with the 200 
yards’ sight up, on the unconscious ram. As I had exhausted all the ready-filed 
bullets? I could not use the magazine, and had to load from my pocket. Just as 
another ram appeared, and I decided to wait till the three, 
were before me. The third showed himself a 
ance up the 


I was going to fire, 
who were evidently all coming up, 
moment later, and as the leader had by that time gone some dist: 
hill, I fired at the second. I had taken a full sight, and the bullet flew harmlessly 
over his back. Seeing the splash beyond them, perceiving no smoke, and not 
being able probably to accurately locate the direction of the sound, owing to 
the reverberation amongst the mountains, the rams were evidently much puzzled 
to know where the danger exactly was, and the two last up instinctively ran 
back towards me and away from where the bullet had hit. Taking a finer sight 
I fired again, and did not see any splash from the bullet. The rams seemed to 
have no longer any doubt as to the direction in which danger lay, for the three 
started up the hill at racing speed. J fired again twice before they were out of 
sight over the next peak, and then held my head between my hands for a few 
minutes, as the firing made the pain very severe. Going to where the animals 
had been, we found blood and followed it to the top of the peak, and on 
arriving there two of the rams were seen coming back round a shoulder of the 
hill, and going in the direction from which they had originally come. 

They were about 150 yards or a little more away, as I lay down onthe edge 
of the hill and aimed at the one further off. I fired twice at him and he rolled 
over dead, and afterwards three tumes at the second, which fell mortally wounded. 
A OR Ra nan 
three, one through his ce hind to 9 ' ee < 
from its position the wound i he] uld ee ae 
flac doe und in the leg could not have been caused by any of 

pee oa ee concluded that this was the beast whose blood we had 
32% inches long b ae rece Bed as I had expected them to be; one was 
g by 16 inches in girth, the other 34% inches by 16% inches. 


When the horns had been measured, the heads were cut off and the car- 
cases buried under rocks, till men could be sent for the meat. It was about half- 
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past two when the cutting up was begun, and in an hour afterwards we started 
for the camp. The pony-man carried the two heads and some meat, which 
made a heavy load, and the trudge back was very laborious for all. The Kash- 
mii and I had splitting headaches, and coming down the granite blocks shook 
us woefully. We reached the tent by the spring about 6 PM., when all I could 
do was to have a little soup and lie down. 


Next morning opened with a smart shower of rain, and rolling clouds 
along the hillsides rendered it impossible to see any distance; so we made for 
the main camp at Sangtha, rain falling most of the way there. There were many 
reasons for going to Sangtha. I knew that the wounded ram was so slightly hit 
that he was not likely to lag behind the rest anywhere, and the clouds and 
rolling mist made it nearly impossible to see any distance, and consequently 
materially incrased the difficulty of finding him. The men all wanted a rest, as 
I did myself, and there were three heads to be skinned and cleaned. So we had 
a quiet day at Sangtha, and I saw to the heads and mended my chaplis. 

The following day (the 26") we went ina southeasterly direction, having 
arranged for the 30-Ib. tent and some necessaries to follow us in case we should 
be delayed. At nine o'clock we sighted a solitary ram moving ahead of us. 
Judging from his appearance, and from his being alone, he was probably the 
one left unshot of the three we had seen together on the 24". We followed him 
up for some time, but finally lost him round the shoulder of a hill, where we 
had hoped to intercept him. 

While searching the hillsides from this spot, we saw a couple of rams 
grazing in a nala about two miles off. As there seemed no chance of their 
moving away—they were grazing indiscriminately about—we resolved to have 
breakfast, and go after them later. Accordingly, a fire of dapshang roots and 

kyang droppings was lighted in a hollow, and my mutton fried and kettle boiled 
as usual, t 


Then about 10’A.M. we started for the ravine in which the rams had been 
seen. We soon came in sight of them again. Neither was a good head, but the 
larger of the two seemed to me to have 30-inch horns at the least, and I re- 
_ solved to try for a shot. While I was examining his horns through the tele- 
scope, a shower of rain came on, and rendered it difficult to make a decently 
accurate estimate. It was still raining as we approached the side of the nala, but 
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¢ after the rain had cleared off. Looking about from the top of 
ms could nowhere be seen, and it seemed 
de of the nala, and were therefore 
and here the two 


a few minute 
the western ridge above it, the ra 
probable that they were lying down at our si 
invisible. So we raced down to a hollow we saw below us, 
shikaris stayed, while I crept forward. 
Ina minute I sighted the two rams lying down about 100 yards off, and, 
as good luck would have it, with their faces turned towards the opposite hill- 
side and their tails towards me. By the aid of a friendly bush of dapshang, I 
was able to get some 10 yards nearer by lying on my back and wriggling along 
feet foremost. Then turning round I lay down at full length, resting on my 
elbows and chest, and took a deliberate shot at the broad back of the larger 
ram. As usual, I forgot to allow for the fact that at 100 yards it is necessary 
with my .303, not only to take the smallest possible amount of bead, but also 
to aim well below the mark. The result was that the bullet flew harmlessly over 
his head. Both jumped up and bolted down the glen, and sitting up I fired 
“ three or four shots at the better of the two before he had travelled 200 yards. 
At the last shot he dropped in his tracks, and going up to him I found he had 
received two bullets through the body, both of which had gone out at the far 
side. On cutting him up, his interior was found to have been badly damaged, 
one kidney and a part of the liver being totally destroyed. The horns measured 
only 28 % inches by 14 inches in girth, so he was not as good a specimen as I 
had thought. After cutting him up and leaving the meat under rocks till it 
could be sent for, the two shikaris and J went onto see if we could come across 
any more, while the pony-man went back with the head to the spot at which 
the 30-Ib. tent was to meet us. 

But when after searching till past 3 PM. we saw no more, and came across 
no fresh sign, we resolved to return to Sangtha, and start next day for a nala 
beyond Kharnak, cf which Rupsang had told us. We réached the site of the 
proposed small camp, just as the yaks with che tent and bedding, etc., arrived 
there, so, bidding them follow us back, we went on to Sangtha. Exchanging the 

rifle for the gun, I picked up a brace of hares on the way home. These animals 


are very like the blue mountain hare of Scotland, being much larger than the. 


Jains’ h f India, . 
a aa of India, and slate blue on the hinder part of the body, with a 
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On the 27" we shifted camp, marching up the stream that flows from the 
north-west to join the river near Sangtha, and crossing the watershed by the 
Yar La (16,180 feet) into the valley, at the head of which the Kharnak no- 
mads’ camp is situated. Here we stopped for the night, some 3 miles below the 
village, after a march of some 13 miles. We should have gone further, but that 
the stream which comes down from the Champas’ camp disappears a little 

. below this point into the ground and no water is again obtainable for many 
miles, 

At about IO PM. that night the water, however, began to flow; and the 
cook, who had, to escape the wind, established himself in the stony bed of the 
stream, under the shelter of the bank, had to beat a very hasty retreat. Next 
morning there was a clear stream about 4 feet wide flowing past our tents. 
Apparently most of the water came from the snows at the head of the valley, 
very distant from where we camped, and its quantity depended on the melting 
caused by the hot sun. ; 


On the morning of the 28" the post coolie from Leh arrived. He had 
been sent in on the evening of the 17” from Debring, and had fallen ill (he 
said) at Shushot, a few miles on this side of Leh, and been delayed in conse- 
quence. The man had taken in money to pay for parcels, etc., and had brought 
everything out perfectly safe. He had carried registered letters, containing notes 
- worth over Rs.I000, as well as books and parcels, yet went away perfectly 
~ content and well pleased with a payment of Rs. 2.8 for the double journey. 

Besides the necessity of checking and reading the contents of the post- 
bag, we had to settle up accounts with the headman of Kharnak for the eight 
days (20-27) during which he had supplied things to us at Sangtha. We had 
kept thirteen yaks while there, at four annas a day each, and sixteen goats, at 
two annas a day for the lot, had been sent to supply us with milk. We had also 
bought three sheep, for which we paid R.I each. The mutton, though very 
‘small and lean, was nevertheless fairly tender and well flavoured. One we had 
had ourselves, one was bestowed on the servants, and one we took on with us. 

As a natural result of these various transactions it was past 9 A.M. when 
we were under weigh. My wife had a bad headache, which she could not ac- 
count for in any way, unless it was due to the height. We must have been about 
15,000 feet above the sea. The river soon ceased to accompany us, and it was 
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came on water again. When we did, however, it was curi- 
ously abundant, and exceedingly clear and cold. Having walked over a stony 
river-bed for some time after the Kharnak water had ceased, we turned a cor- 
ner and Came on something like half a dozen springs, bubbling up amongst 
the stones. Here we sat down under a tall rock and had breakfast, a fine view of 
exquisitely tinted crags being before us at our meal. This place, we were in- 
formed, is locally known as Dhad. 

About 2 miles lower down we came on a lonely Lamasery, and a little 
farther, on a Buddhist shrine decked with burhel horns, coloured rags, and 
poles ornamented with yaks'tails. The valley narrowed considerably a little 
above this spot, the river, which had been augmented from several springs as 1t 
progressed, flowing between very steep, picturesque, and wonderfully coloured 
rocks. 

About a mile below the shrine we turned up a gorge to our right, the 
opening being very narrow between high perpendicular cliffs, This was the 
entrance to the Chamart4 Chu nala, of which Rupsang had spoken. For some 
3 or 4 miles up the hills on either hand consisted of jagged crags, practically 
impossible for man or beast, but at the end of this distance the mountains 
opened out, and disclosed a charming and fairly level plain of grass, where we 
encamped by the side of a snow-fed stream, about 16 miles from Kharnak. 
The hills beyond this plain on either hand were more of the rolling upland 
type, and were such as Ovss ammon might certainly frequent. So we went to 
bed hoping great things for the morrow. 


past noon before we 


Our expectations were, however, doomed to disappointment. We went up 
a branch nala leading northeast on the 29", and though we covered a lot of 
likely ground, saw nothing except what the shikaris called a “shonku.” This 
animal looked about the size of a mastiff, and was tawny in colour, and with 
heavy action and large limbs. His tail was short and looked black, and I think 
he must have been a wolf of the yellow variety, quite different from the animal 

_ seen on the 23". We were home by 4 P.M after a hot and unsatisfactory day. 
The 30* also proved a blank, except that we saw a herd of burhel (napu) 
at the very end of the nala, They were in an impossible situation, and the wind 
was unfavourable, SO we gave them up for the day and came home. In the 
evening I took a photograph of the Chamarta Chu valley, as seen aan the 
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front of our tents. 


Next morning we started after the burhel, and about 8 A.M. arrived at the 
end of the nala, where we had seen them the previous afternoon. There was a 
patch of grass up one side of this, and above, nothing but broken slate lying as 
it had slipped down, right up to the top of the ridge. The opposite side had no 


grass, as it consisted of nothing but broken slate. We had been going over.a lot . 


of this kind of ground the day before, and found it very severe work. Judging 
from what I saw then and since, slate rocks and shale are apparently what 
burhel prefer to live on, just as Ovis anumon are partial to rolling uplands of 
granite sand and gravel. 


For nearly two hours we searched the hillsides} but saw no signs of buthel. 
So we came down to the grass of the valley and had breakfast. 
About noon we started up one of the side glens, and after about an hour— 
when we were some 500 or 600 feet below its top—we saw the herd on the 
sky-line going quietly. We crouched behind rocks at once, and watched the 
animals till they had passed out of sight. Then leaving the ponies below, we 
three started after the herd. We had counted eleven sheep, of whom two seemed 
to have fairly good heads. The climb was very steep and hard, being over bro- 
ken slate rocks, which were continually giving way under our feet. When we 
reached the top, we found that the burhel had not gone very far, and were 
about 60 or 70 yards beyond a small rise in the hillside. We could see one of 
them looking back, but he apparently could not make out what we were. As 
soon as he had moved on, we made for the small rise. As I got to the top, I saw 
two fair burhel about 70 yards off. I sat down, and was drawing a bead on the 
larger one, when both disappeared, evidently into a hollow beyond. I ran for- 
ward; and catching sight of the whole herd making tracks up the hillside, sat 
down hastily, and fired at the best ram. I was so pumped that I missed clean. 
Going through the action of reloading, I again pressed the trigger. The ham- 
mer fell, but there was no explosion. Opening the breech and looking down, I 
found that the magazine had slipped from its catch, and that the cartridges 
would not come up in front of the bolt. As in my hurry I could not get the 
magazine back into its place, I took out a couple of cartridges and snapped 
the case back. But the cartridges still would not come up, so I tried to slip a 
spare one into the breech. But it would not go. For the moment I could not 
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aw a small round object in the breech, and 


ded cartridge had apparently been blown 
ge was still in the 


think what had happened. Then I s 
perceived that the base of the explo : 
off when the shot was fired, and that the shell of that cartrid 
breech. It was evident. that the rifle was for the time useless, and though I 
poked at the piece in the breech and endeavoured to get it out, it would not 
move till the animals were out of sight, and then it fell out of its own accord. 
Thus was a first-rate chance of a shot lost. I ought at the distance I was, and 
considering the slowness with which the sheep had to move over that awful 
ground, to have bagged the two good ones. But for my being so pumped I 
ought to have got one with my first shot. Altogether it was a most unlucky 
business, the only consolation being that it was not the rifle which had gone 
wrong, 

I went on for about a mile after the herd, on the off-chance of its stop- 
ping in some hollow, and giving me even a long shot, but it was no use. When 
[ next saw the animals they were over 600 yards away, climbing the highest 
rocks of the ridge, and the moment after they had dropped over the crest on to 
she Gya side. It was of course useless to follow them any further, so we turned 
sowards camp, thoroughly disheartened by our hard luck. 


-ootnotes: 
I. Asubys jtabg, 
2. Canis laniger. 


3. The bullets in all my cartridges had truncated ends, consequently, until they were filed 
round, the cartridges could not be fed into the chamber from the magazine, as explained in 
the remarks on the battery recommended for Kashmir. , 


CHAPTER XVI 


AUGUST I-18—CHAMARTA CHU TO POBRANG 


MARCH BACK TO KHARNAK—ZARA—DIFFICULTY ABOUT PONY—PONGO 
N&cu—PACHATAK—SHEWL—MIsUNDERSTANDING WITH THE YAK MEN— 
DIFFICULT TRAVELLING—SOME THINGS LOST—- I RYING PONIES WITH THE 
UMBRELLA--GHAMPAS AT EARLY MEAL—SILDAT LA—PuGA VALLEY— 
Nimu—CROSSING THE FORD-—-Nowl—Y AKGIANG—-DONGLUNG— 
BURHEL GROUND—-DACHUNG—SHUSHAL— TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES 
TAKKUNG—KARKPET—PANGONG LAKE--MuN—SPANGMIK. 


IT was evident by this time that there were no Ovis ammmon in this nala, so I 
resolved to leave it and make for the ground south of Shushal, of which I had 
heard a good deal, and then go on to Changchenmo. On the way I hoped to 
pick up a Tibet gazelle (goa) near Pachatak. 
~ Accordingly, sending Mahamdu to Leh for some stores we required, as 
well as letters and papers, and directing him to wait for us at the northern end 
of the Pangong lake, we marched on the I* of August back to Kharnak, 16 
miles, camping higher up the stream than last time, and just at the foot of the 
Yar L4. Unfortunately my wife got a bad headache here again, and during the 
night felt such a difficulty in breathing while lying down that she had to get 
into a chair about 2 A.M. and sit there till dawn. 4 
The Yar LA was crossed next morning, and we finished the march of 16 
miles to the Zara camping ground about 5 PM. Here our tents were pitched 
ona grassy island in the Zara stream. There is no village anywhere near Zara, 
but we had sent word to Debring the day before from Kharnak, and fresh yaks, 
goats, and one pony were brought by the headman of that encampment, and 
the Kharnak animals sent back. 9 
There was a difficulty next morning (the 3") with the Kharnak men. As 
we required two ponies, and only one had been brought from Debring, I wanted 
to take on one of the Kharnak ponies to Pachatak. But the owners would not 
agree, and even Rupsang was unable to persuade them. So I refused to pay 
them for the animals we had used, and said that if I could not get the pony and 


were obliged to walk, a man would have to come with me to the next camp for 
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payment. Strange as it may seem, they preferred this alternative, and two men 


accordingly came along with us to Pachatak. 

The march to Pachatak was a tedious journey of some I7 miles. We stopped 
for breakfast about noon at Pongo Nagu, where there is a good spring and nice 
grass. The place is about 2 miles north of the Tsokr Chumo salt lake. It was 
the latter part of that day’s journey that was so tedious, and the cause probably 
was that Pachatak was visible from where we had our breakfast, and looked 
about 4 miles distant, but proved to be actually about 10. The clear air of 
Ladak causes places to look quite close that are really a long way off, and it 1s 
particularly exasperating to see a place apparently not more than S miles or so 
away, and then to find when the 5 miles have been traversed, that it still ap- 
pears as distant as ever. There are a few small springs at Pachatak rising in a 
little valley, and hence the place has come to be known as a camping ground. 
There is no village or nomads’ encampment anywhere near. 

On the 4" the Kashmiri shikari was ill and unable to come out, so I went 
out with Rupsang. We were accompanied by two coolies, one a man fresh from 
Lhassa, the other a Champa from Debring. We covered a lot of ground, but 
only saw two gazelles (goa), which was the game I had come here specially to 
get. One was a female, within range of which I got. The other was a buck, who 
bolted before I had a chance of a shot. I was surprised at the number of Ovis 
ammon ewes, young ones and small rams, which I saw. In one herd I counted 
16, in another 9, and ina third no less than 28 animals. The ground consisted 
of rolling uplands, the Tibet gazelle apparently preferring this sort of country 
F ce rayines amongst which his brother of the plains of India is generally 
‘ound. 


: That evening one of the Champa yak drivers was understood to say, that 
y going down the Shewl nala we'could cross the Indus at a point much nearer 
ee we went by the ordinary route wa Nimu. So it was arranged 
at we should send the tents into the Shew! nala the next day, whil 
the gazelle ground once more. ae 
_ os on the morning of the 5" my wife and I, accompanied by 
oda ee and some coolies, went on to the goa ground, the two 
aye ipa: a long way in front. But we had no luck, seeing nothing what- 
ever, though we searched very carefully till well on in the afternoon. Toto, my 


a 


ae 
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wife's dog, however, distinguished himself, for he succeeded in getting between 
a marmot and its burrow, and captured that exasperating little rodent. About 
3 PM. we gave up, and went down into the Shewl nala. 

[had directed the tents to be placed at the first water found in the nala, 
but instead, probably owing to the anxiety of the yak men to get near a village 
for the night, we found them at the village of Shewl itself, 14 miles from 
Pachatak. If the camp had been pitched where I directed, I should have had 
another day at the goa for I should have been near the top’of the ravine, but 
from where I found it, the delay in returning to the goa ground would have 
been too great. So I resolved to give up the gazelles for the time. 

~ Further, I learned when I reached Shewl that it was impossible to cross 
the Indus where that gorge opened on it, The yakman who had brought us 
down the Shewl valley now maintained that he had never said we could cross 
where it joined the Indus, and as our only interpreter was Rupsang, whose 
knowledge of Hindustani was very limited, it is very likely some mistake had 
been made. 4 

On further inquiry in the village, we found that we could make our way 
into the Puga valley, which was the way to the Nimu ford, without having to 
go back, and it appeared probable that the Debring men had brought us here, 
thinking that their yaks would be changed at Shewl, whereas if we had gone 
down the ordinary route through the Puga valley, their animals would have had 
to accompany us as far as Nimu. This was Abdulla’s explanation, and it may 

have been correct. 


On the morning of the 6" we started with a guide (who happened to be 
a Gurkha sepoy called Kashi RAm, in the Maharajah's service, employed in 
looking after the working of some sulphur mines he said), and moved parallel 
to the Indus and across the line of ridges running down to its valley. The result 
was that we had a good deal of up and down, and the journey was more 
laborious than the distance traversed, about 14 miles, would imply. We crossed 
two main valleys, keeping as far as possible along the tops, and went over no 
less than twenty-four streams, mostly small. We arrived, about 4 P.M., at a 
nomads’ encampment in a valley not named on the map, running down to the 


Indus opposite Chumathang, and resolved to halt here’for the night. 
When the yaks came up, we found that one had had a fall when going up 
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a bank after crossing one of the streams, and had burst the ropes tying on his 
load. A kilta was broken and some stores, including tea and sugar, lost, as well 
as an electro-plate flask and three tumblers, which unluckily were with them. 
e umbrella when riding, it was usual, 
ona new pony being brought up for her, for one of the men to mount it, and 
try whether it would shy at the umbrella or not. On the morning of the Es 
Rupsang tried the new pony, and it was most amusing watching him, with his 
burly figure in its huge bundle of leather clothes, on the little rat of a pony, 
trotting up and down, as he waved a white umbrella all round the animal's 
head, This precaution had been adopted, because on one occasion, in a nasty 
place on the Leh road, a pony bolted with my wife, frightened by that um- 
brella. 
While the tent was being struck, I took the opportunity to photograph 
the Champa yak men at their morning meal of sattoo! and water. They sat in 
a circle round a large bowl of the stuff, which the lady who looked after our 
goats ladled out into the wooden, saucer-like cup every Ladaki habitually car- 
ries. 

That day we crossed the pass entered in the map as the Sildat La, and 
went down the valley marked as Shingda. Neither name is locally know, and I 
was puzzled at first to find out where exactly we were. We struck the Puga 
stream where the Chuldi river flows into it from the south, and then marched 
down the Puga valley, very nearly to the point where its river joins the Indus. 
About amile above the junction we found a stretch of grass and a quantity of 
tamarisk bushes, which last were quite refreshing to see, after the treeless country 
through which we had been recently travelling, We arrived about four o'clock, 
and the yaks an hour after, when the tents were put up and things made com- 
fortable. We had done about I3 miles. 


Tt was quite warm that night, and I only required two blankets. The night 


As my wife generally carried a whit 


before, and generally since leaving Upshi, I had slept in my sheepskin bag, 


sometimes without, but generally with blankets as well, 


th 
On the 8" the march was along the Indus. About eleven o’clock we found | 


ahigh eo of conglomerate which gave some shade, and accordingly sat down 
to our reakfast. There being no wood, fuel was obtained from the yak drop- 
pings on a patch of grass by the river, The Indus, though the colour of pea 
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soup from silt, had to supply water for the tea. 

About 2 P.M. we arrived opposite Nimu, at which point the river is ford- 
able. Here we found the stream flowing gently in a series of channels among a 
number of flat grassy islands. Some men belonging to the Nimu village, who 
were on the left bank when we arrived, sent word to Nimu for coolies to take 
the baggage, and for a raft (called a zak, and made of inflated goat-skins) to 
take us over. But the river being more than half a mile wide at the point, and 
the village being about 2 miles up the far bank, it soon became evident that we 
could not get across that evening. We accordingly pitched our tents by the edge 
of the stream when the yaks came in, and an uncommonly damp dirty camp 
we found it. The day’s march was about 12 miles. 

We were wakened on the morning of the 9" by the noise inseparable from 
the beginning of the operation of sending our things across. The kiltas of 
stores, the servants’ tents, etc., were despatched by Abdulla, on the backs of 
our yak drivers, before we were up. [he men seemed rather to enjoy the fun, for 
they went over laughing and singing, and appeared to consider the whole 
affair a joke. 

After we got up the process of transfer continued, everything being de- 
posited on an island about half-way across. Meanwhile the fitting together of 
the zak on the opposite side of the river was going on, and about nine o'clock, 
when it was completed, the removal from the island to the right bank of the 
river, of the baggage accumulated on the former, began. This went on till 
eleven, the things being partly taken over on men’s backs, and partly on the 
zak. The water was above the middles of the men. 


_ Ateleven o’clock I called out to have the zak brought over to our side, and 


after | had photographed it, my wife and I were taken across. On examination, 
the zak was found to consist of eight or ten inflated goat-skins (with the hair 
left on), on which a few sticks were tied to form a sort of platform. Our 
- united weight, together with that of some numdah pack-saddles given us to sit 
on, brought the platform almost down to the edge of the water. Iwo men 
walked through the water, pulling the zak after them, and singing a monoto- 
nous sort of chant all the time. This indeed proved to be the custom with all 
crossing the ford, for not only did the men pulling the zak sing, but also the 


men who carried our things over on their backs, and even ordinary travellers, 
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ver when we were being taken across. On reaching 
grassy mound by the water, 
ceptional. 


whom we met fording the ti 
the other bank, we had our breakfast sitting on a 
while the rest of our luggage was brought over. The heat was quite ex 
There was a bright sun and litele wind, and no shelter was anywhere to be had. 

In the meantime the shikaris had got hold of the Nimu headman, and 
made him collect the yaks we required, and bring them down to the wate 
edge, where they were quickly loaded. ‘a 

We started about one o'clock, and after a hot and tiring march up the 
Indus of nine miles over glaring sand, arrived at a place called Nowi, where we 
found excellént grass and a clear spring. The place is used as a grazing head- 
quarters by the nomads, but was not occupied by any one when we gotithere. 

On the 10" we had a short march of about 12 miles to a grassy camping 


ground with a spring, called 'Yakgiang, at the mouth of a nala I wanted to trey 
for Ovis ammon. This place isa few miles north of the point where the Indus 


makes a half turn to the west, shortly after entering Ladak from Tibet. A 
_ shallow stream. coming down from the Saka La joins it at the bend. The camp- 
ing ground was a pleasant spot, covered with short grass on a sandy soil, and 
with patches of big tramsa bushes here and there, in the shelter of which the 






men made their fires. 

On the II" I went up the nala, and had a bad day, seeing nothing. The 
only Ovis ammon ground (i.e. rolling uplands of granite, sand and gravel) was 
next the Saka La valley, and there was very litule of it. Beyond I found steep 
slopes formed of broken slate, burhel ground in fact, such as I had seen at the 


head of the Chamarta Chu nala, with plenty of burhel “sign” about. So I 


spent most of the day looking for burhel on these trying hillsides, breakfasting 


at a spot so steep that it was only with difficulty we could sit down, and came 
home in the evening all of us pretty well tired out. I had had a pony with me 
but hardly got on its back, the ground in most places was so bad. : 
The next day I sent my wife with che camp up the valley, about six miles 
towards the Saka La, to a camping ground called Donglung, while I went over 
the hills to the east. This also proved a day of useless work, for the Ovis 
amunon tract was a very narrow belt, with nothing on it but kyang, and beyond 
there were steep hills of granite blocks and granite sand with burhel marks. 
These tempted me once again, and we spent another day toiling over the bro- 
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ken ground. We saw a herd of seven burhel, but all were small. 


That day I was from ILA.M. to 2 PM. climbing over granite blocks, 
interspersed with patches of granite sand and gravel, lying at a very steep 
angle, The foot sank almost up to the ankle in the latter, and at each step © 
upwards one went some 8 or 10 inches down the hill. [had on chaplis, and the 
gravel got in between my leather socks and the chaplis, and rendered walking 
sometimes very painful. Apparently burhel are only found either on this ground 
or the broken slate mentioned already, and it is hard to say which is the worse 
to walk over. ‘ 

On the 13" J sent the camp on 8 miles across the Saka LA (a very low 
pass)ito a small lake not marked on the map, situated at a place called Dachung, 
going myself in the same direction, but over the mountains to the east. I found 
a good deal more of the rolling uplands whieh 
came in sight of a herd of six, but the anim: 


“Ovis ammon frequent, and 





Is were too far off for me'to tell 
the size of the horns, or even how many were ais. The footprints, however, 
showed at least one large beast. We watched them disappear up a gorge close to 
the Pangoor lake, and as it was then too late to doanything made for the camp. 

Next day (the 14") I took the 30-Ib. tent and my bedding and some food, 
resolved to sleep on the hillside if we should be kept out late by the herd. We 
worked over the hills conscientiously all day, but never saw a sign of the sheep 
we were after. By evening we found ourselves some miles north of the camp, 


and I sent back a Champa with a letter to my wife, asking her to march to 


Shushal next day, as I was already part of the way in that direction, and pro- 
posed going there myself on the 15". 

Having sent off this message we camped on the hill, and the following 
morning, after a very windy night, hunted over. the remainder of the block of 
hills we had been searching, but without success. We then descended to the 
plain, and marched across itto Shushal, arriving about 2 PM. My wife had got 
in half an hour or so before. € 


Shushal is a permanent village, about 14 miles from Dachung, boasting a 
few stone huts, and a small grove of trees, grown with careful irrigation ina 


- most unpromising soil. There were also a few fields of barley, which gave a 


prosperous appearance to the place. 


Curiously enough, mosquitoes were very numerous at Shushal. They were 
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but not venomous, and particularly easily killed. They warmed 
tched; and settled inthe dark‘corners, SO we sat eh 
ht they seemed to go away or become quies- 


a large variety, 
into the tent as soon as it was pi 
chiefly outside in the wind. At nig 
cent, for they gave no trouble. aoe : 
The whole of the Saka La valley on both side of the Pass, but especially 
the northern half, is alive with hares of the kind 6 common at Sangtha. Toto 
ran himself to a standstill, time after time, chasing these creatures, and finally 
gave up pursuing them, they were s6-numerous, and escaped him with such 
the valley in the neighbour- 


unvarying regularity. On the 13'", when crossing 
hood of the small lake, I must have turned up some twenty in about half-art 
hour. I do not think I have ever seen hares so numerous anywhere as insthat 
Saka LA valley. SP at 
Shushal was the place at which the Nimu men, who had been with us 
since we crossed the Indus on the 9*, expected to have their yaks and ponies 
changed. But on inquiry from the Kotwal, as the headman here is called, we — 
were informed. that there were not enough yaks in the village to allow of a ff 
change, owing to the number out with various sportsmen: who had passed “\ © 
through. Also there were very few men left. He offered to give the Nimu men 
a present, in addition to full pay for their yaks, if they would go on with us, *. ts 
but this liberality did not seem to produce any effect, for the Nimu men stoutly 
refused to go any further. Matters were left in this unpleasant way for the 
night, and, from my experience of the Kharnak men at Zara, I anticipated 
trouble. oe ie 
Lee os a is ie be accustomed to convey travellers a | 
Téwards seems to have an = Bo, ae but no increase of pay or offer of 
gs have any effect in inducing them to go further. This was well 
exemplified next morning. ; 





When awoke shortly after dawn on the 16", heard an angry altercation 
ee when I went out of the tent to see whatiwas the matter, I found 
* u e imu men had actually begun to drive off their yaks, although they © 

ad not been paid the hire (over Rs, 30) due to them for the distance they had 

come. The Shushal Kotwal was protesting vigorously, and be to 

detain them. When I went out’ ordered the yaks to be stopped at once al 

said they should nor go ull! got substitutes. The yaks were accordingly Grophe 
. ‘ 
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back, and the Nimu men then said they would let the animals be taken, pro- 
vided Skiushal men went to drive and load them, they—the Nimu men— 
going back to their village. The Kotwal veyed he had not enough men in the 
village, and the altercation was renewed, 

Finally, I-got the yaks loaded up by che Nimu men, and with four of them 
and a few men from Shushal, began my day’s march about 8 A.M. With diffi- 
culty one‘of the two ponies from Nimu was changed, but the other which I 
brought on proved:so footsore as to be practically useless. We reached the 
Takkung camping ground, close to the Pangong Lake, about eleven, and had 
breakfast there under some small tamarisk-trees, and by a pretty fast-flowing 
clear river. Then we marched on by the lake to the village of Karkpet, where we 
arrived about 2.30 PM., and resolved to stop for the night. We had covered 
about I3 miles. 

Our tent was pitched facing the lake, and om our verandah we fal a 
lovely view. The terra-cotta shades of the mountains behind, contrasting with 
the exquisite dark blue of the lake, made up a picture which, seen through the 
brilliantly clear air of Ladak, was one not easily to be forgotten. ts 

The next morning we succeeded, after some trobule, in changing the foot- 
sore pony, and marched on 8 miles to Mun, where we breakfasted in a charm- 
ing little wood of white-stemmed trees, with leaves like those of a willow. 
There were three of these little woods in the village all carefully irrigated. 
These small groves are apparently grown in this treeless land for firewood, and 
to supply beams for the roofs of houses, just as poplars are grown.in Baltistan. 

From Mun I sent Rupsang on with a fresh pony, with instructions to get 
to Pobrang early next morning, and have yaks : and ponies collected for us. 
Pobrang is the last village on the way to Change mmo at which transport is 
obtainable, and it was very essential that owe | ould not be delayed, as the 
summer was fast passing over. 


That evening we reached Spangmak 7 a from Mun, and camped for 
the night on a beautifully smooth stretch of short grass, by a running stream, 
only about a foot wide, and with an exquisite view of the lovely lake before our 


~ tent. All day the blue of that lake had been a constant pleasure to the eye, 


which turned with a sense of great relief from the glare of the granite dust and 
gravel over which we travelled, to the soft, deep cobalt colour, and the wonder- 
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olour to terra-cotta, of the hills beyond. 


On the morning of the 18" of August, about 10 AM., wereached Lukung, _ 
a-hamlet of two houses, 7 miles from Spangmik. Here we found Mahamdu, 
who had been sent to Leh on the [for our letters, etc, waiting for us. So we 

sat down under a couple of stunted trees that were evidently carefully cher- ¢ 
ished, and had our breakfast and read our letters. aK 

| ) Colonel Turnbull turned up, also on his way to 

Changchenmo. He had done better than I had in the last month, for he had 

two burhel, and a 38-inch Orvis ammon, all in the Hanle direc- 


about 1.30 PM., 13 miles from Spangmik, and 
Nimu men. for the 


ful shades, from cream ¢ 


- As we were going on, 


got six gazelle, 
tion. We reached Pobrang 
encamped for the night. Here I paid up my Shushal and 
yaks and ponies, and engaged fresh animals for Changchenmo. . 


It was curious to see the Champas making their calculations of what was 
jee. ¢ / 
d announced the result to 


due. J totalled up the amounton’a bit of paper, an 

them as they sat round me on the grass, with Rupsang as interpreter. They 
worked out the same sum by a laborious use of the beads they wore round | 
their necks and appeared much gratified and rather surprised that our results 
tallied. 

Knowing that we should probably have some hard marching and stalking 
in Changchenmo, I hired two ponies to be used by the servants and shikaris as 
occasion might arise, as well as two for my wife and self. I also engaged a local 
man called Turrup, who knew Changchenmo, to come with us and point out 
the like places for game, and a smart Shushal boy called Surnd to assist gener- 
ally aboutr the camp. 

As I knew there was a chance that my wife might have to ride a yak,.} ~~ 
placed her saddle on one of these animals and put her up. The yak was per- 
fectly quiet and docile, but like all his kind a very slow traveller. 
* a — ee, ee [settled that I was to go-first to the 
ing Te ine yak, and he towards Kepsang for antelope. The 

! ged for a man to go to Leh with letters and to bring out 
our mail. 


Footnotes: 
I, _ Barley-meal, of which thick chupatties are also made. 
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“AUGUST 19-26—POBRANG TO KUGRANG 


‘CHARACTER OF CHANGCHENMO VALLEY—No INHABITANTS—LITTL 


FUEL—BITTER WIND=Hot suN—CHORKANGMA—MR. VAUGHAN— 
Maremik LA—RimMpI-—PAMZAL—GorGA—RAW AND COLD—-YET SUN 


~-VERY HOT—HERD, OF WILD YAK—ONE LARGE BULL—-WHO CHARGED . 


WHEN WOUNDED—MEASUREMENT OF BULL—SEARCH FOR REST OF HERD. 


THE valley of Changchenmo, which we were about to visit, is one of the most 
hoplessly dreary. places I have ever seen. Its average elevation above the sea is 
about 15,000 feet, and the only track into it from the west leads over the 
Marsemik La (18, 420 feet), one of the highest passes in Kashmir. The valley 


‘is entirely uninhabited except for a short time in the summer, when the salt 


traders who come down from the Tibet highlands pass through it on their way 
to Rupshu, or a sportsman enters it in pursuit of game, or the neighbouring 
Champas send their herds into it for pasture. The different places to which 


“names have been given have become known as encamping grounds, mainly 


because grass and water are there available in the summer months. Firewood is, 
I believe, only to be had at one spot, Pamzal; but here is no grass. The fuel used 
by the very few people who ever pass through this inhospitable region consists 
of the dry roots of bortza' and dapshang, and the droppings of wild asses 
(Kyang) and travellers’ yaks. The plants mentioned are only procurable in some 
places, and, as may be imagined, the droppings are not much to depends on. 
The cold, even in summer, is considerable, and in winter it must be almost 


arctic. : 


For the greater part of the day a strong wind blows, bitterly cold even in 
August. It usually began, we found, about eleven o'clock, and did not sink till 
abouty an hour before dark. In the Kugrang nala it always blew downwards in 
the afternoon, and in the main valley always up the stream. This wind was the 
most tryingh thing which we had to encounter. When travelling, my wife and 
I could not hear each other speak unless our ponies were side by side; and every 


day! had to smear my face well with vinolia cream to prevent the skin peeling, 


while she always wore a thick gauze veil, Curious to say, the sun was very 
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our backs would feel scorched, while our hands re- 


owerful. If behind us, 
sil fur gloves to keep them warm. The air was never anything but cold, and 
the wind was always bitter no matter how hot the sun blazed down. 


sented a peculiar appearance. We 


When travelling here we must have pre; ! 
each wore a Jaeger night-cap to keep our ears from being frozen, while a broad 
hat of sola pith was required to protect the head from the sun. Besides the 


gauze veil my wife generally had a knitted woollen shawl tied over her hat. The 
hands were protected by fur gloves, and, as we started, the toilet of each was 
usually completed by a large pair of blue goggles, which we found a great 
protection against the pitiless wind and the flying dust. 

On the 19* of August we all marched on to Chorkangma, where we 
stopped for breakfast. The spot is not inhabited, but it bears a name, as water, 
fuel, and grass are procurable. 

While at our meal we heard a shot, and a few minutes after were joined by 
a sportsman, whom the Colonel recognised as Mr. Vaughan of the Border 
Regiment, who was on his way back to Leh. He had just bagged a hare. He had 
spent five weeks, he told us, in Changchenmo, and had got two good yak bulls? 
and four antelope. He had seen no Ovis amon worth shooting, It appeared 
that he had got the bulls in the nala to which I was going, and had shot them 
on the 3" of the month. It was a chance, then, as to whether any more animals 
had come to the nala since or not. Vaughan had been particularly unlucky in 
the matter of Oyis ammon. He had been in Ladak since early in May, specially 
in pursuit of these sheep, and had not seen a single shootable ram. After breakfast 
Fai to his tent, which was close by, and we three rode on over the Marsemik 
M, oe pass we had so far crossed. There was no snow on it then, 

gh plenty was to be seen on the neighbouring peaks. 


The descent to Rimdi on the other side was rather steep and very stony.. 


We got in about 5 PM., having done over 14 miles, and were glad to find 
pe of grass for the animals, and a comparatively pleasant camping ground, 
eside good water, for ourselves. The only difficulty was fuel, of which there 
was very little, and that 0 nly opm tes ; 
The 20* found the three of us marching down the Rimdi river, on a path 
gerber ee slate, and stones, and for the greater part of the ae on a 
strong cold wind blowing in our faces. We reached the point where the Rimdi 
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flows into the Changchenmo river about 4 P-M., and here with some difficulty 
found a dry camping ground amongst a number of tamarisk bushes, which 
helped to shelter us from the terrible wind and supplied abundance of fuel. 


 The‘water of the river was the colour of peasoup owing to the silt in suspen- 


sion, except at the side, where it flowed gently over a wide bank of sand, and 
had time to deposit some of the load it carried. There was next to no grass for 
the animals, so for them the place was a bad one to have to stop in. there was, 
however, no alternative, the next ground being over 10 miles on. The spot we 
occupied is called Tsolu on the map, but is generally known to the yak-men as 
Pamzal. It is about 15 miles from Rimdi. 

During the march one of the yak loads got overturned while the animals 
were crossing a stream. The load contained things chiefly belonging to the 
Champas, who lost some of their sattoo. The cleaning-rod of my carbine was 
amongst these things, and would have been lost, but that Colonel Turbull’s 
orderly happened to pick it up. 

The next day we crossed the river at a ford about 5 miles further on, 
where the water was only about 3 feet deep, but was flowing very fast. As the 
baggage animals were some distance behind, we breakfasted at the ford after 
crossing, so as to see everything safely over. The yaks and ponies had no trouble, 
but the goats and sheep were carried down some distance, and only got over 
with difficulty. We had bought, at R.I each,’ five sheep at Pobrang for food, 
and had some sixteen or eighteen goats to supply us with milk. 

Shortly after this we parted from Colonel Turnbull, who went on up the 
river to Kyam, while we turned north to Gogra, where the Kugrang river joins 
the Changlung. Here we found a few stone walls put up for shelter by the 
nomads, and plenty of grass; and, though it was only about 3 PM. when we 
arrived, and we had only done II miles, we resolved to camp, so as to give the 
baggage animals time to have a good feed to make up for their starvation of 
the day before. 

It was very cold and raw when we got in, and clouds and mist were blow- 
ing down the valley, driven by a bitter wind. As it turned out, it was lucky we 
stopped when we did, for the tents were hardly up when rain came down pretty 
smartly, and made things very unpleasant for every one. The fuel all got wet, 
and very little was obtainable, for droppings were not plentiful; there was no 
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bortza and very lictle dapshang, As a consequenct our men had a bad time of 


it, and even in our tent it was very cold. The wind swung round after we got in, 
and blew into the front, e to dine in the verandah as 


usual, but had to go right inside. 

During the night the rain changed to snow, and when we woke on the 22"4 
we found the tent quite white, though the ground was only wet. The thermom- 
eter registered 40° F., but it felt very much colder. It was spitting snow, too, 
and the air was so raw and cold that it was with great difficulty the yak-men 
could be roused to go for the transport animals, which of course being loose, 
as usual, during the night, had wandered off some distance to graze. This 
did not get off till just ten o'clock. 


so that we were unabl 


made us late in starting, and we 

For some time after I continued to wear, though walking, the heavy ulster 
I had started in. About noon we found some low walls of stones, and were 
thankful to obtain shelter behind them from the cruel wind while we had our 
breakfast. It was a curious situation. The sun was blazing down on us, and a 
metal napkin ring got so hot we could hardly touch it. At the same time, if I 
raised my head above the wall my nose felt as if it would be skinned by the 
bitter wind. We made a short march, and camped at a grassy spot about 8 
miles up the Kugrang nala. No game was sighted en route. 

On the 23" we only went about 6 miles up the nala, for fear that the camp 
would be seen or winded by any game that might be about at the upper end. 
Having ponies we knew we could go a good way beyond in the course of a day. 
We found a nice piece of grass close to the river and fairly sheltered, where we 
resolved to stay for a few days while we explored the nalas around; for at this 
Point, besides the main nala, we saw several ravines opening into it from each 
side. We breakfasted here, and afterwards I went on with Turrup and the two 


shikaris, but we saw nothing except five female Ovis ammon and two yellow ~ 


wolves, whom we disturbed in the act of stalking the sheep. The wolves did 
not wait to give me a shot, but disappeared quickly up the hillside. 

That night the clouds cleared away, and the cold was great. The ther- 
mometer in our tent stood at 30° when I got up at half-past six. The water in 
a metal dish some 3 inches deep, left outside during the night, was found a 
solid block of ice in the morning. eS 


The two shikatis, Turrup, and I, left about 7.30 A.M., each ona pony, and 
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proceeded up the northern side of the nala. About nine we sighted, from the 
top of a small hill, two herds of wild yak, one consisting of twenty-six and the 
other of eleven animals. Some were lying down, but the majority were feeding 
along the south side of the nala. They were about 3 miles off, and as the wind 
was blowing up towards them, we decided to wait till it should change, as 1t 
generally does in this valley, some time between ten and twelve. So we went 
down the hill to the nearest stream, and had breakfast, but without lighting a 
fire, for fear of the smoke disturbing the game. After breakfast we went up the 
hill again, and watched the herds through the glasses till about noon, when, as 
we had expected, the wind changed and began blowing down the valley. 

Then we mounted our ponies, and getting into the bed of the main stream, 
went up in the direction of the pasture where the yaks were. Before starting, we 
had noticed with satisfaction that the two herds had amalgamated, and had 
gone up towards a still narrower patt of the nala, but one in which several low 
hills occupied the middle, the main stream there flowing along the foot of the 
northern range. The combined herd was under the southern range, to the south 
of the low hills just mentioned, and was, when last seen, slowly grazing its way 
up the ravine. At the foot of the small hills we left the four ponies with Turrup, 
and the two shikaris and I proceeded up the slopes. From the crest of the first 
hill nothing could be seen of the game, and we went cautiously on to the next. 
From that three or four yaks were visible, but they were too far off, so making 
a long detour to the right, we went up a hill still nearer the pasture on which 
the herds were. . 

Lying flat down and pushing the Lee-Metford in front of me, I got be- 
hind a stone on the summit, and saw a large number of yaks in front of me, 
most of them some 250 to 350 yards off. It was easy enough to make out the 
principal bull of the herd, he was so much larger than the rest, but I could not 
distinguish any others of a decent size, though I saw two or three small ones. 
[lay where I was for some ten minutes, trying to make out which to fire at after 
the first shot at the big bull, but could not come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The animals were entirely unconscious of danger, some were lying down 
chewing the cud, and some feeding quietly about. The big bull was sometimes 
grazing, sometimes looking about him, but all the time moving more or less to 
the west, that is, to my right and up the nala. I did not like risking a shot at the 
distance he was at, and examined the ground to my right to see if there was any 
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ticed a small crest somewhat lower than where | 


chance of getting nearer. Ino : 
ce of getting and get there. So I slid back- 


was and nearer to the herd, and resolved to try 
wards and motioned to the shikaris to do the same. 

Making a short detour, we went towards the crest I had noted, when I saw 
that we should have to cross a bit of low-lying ground in view of two of the 
herd, who were lying down with their heads turned towards us. So, telling the 
shik4ris to remain in shelter, I lay down flat and began worming myself along 
the dangerous bit. When about half-way across one of the two yaks got up, 
and I made sure, as I stopped and laid my head on the ground, that I had been 
seen. But the yak merely stretched itself, and, to my great relief, began grazing. 
So I crawled on, and finally reached a small rock I had been going for, and 
from behind which I had a capital view of the herd. The large bull was then 
about 200 yards from where I lay, moving slowly to my right front, and about 
three-quarters broadside on. As this position insured the bullet going well up 
snto his vitals, I aimed at his ribs and let drive. On receiving the shot he whisked 
his tail and swung round facing to my left. This exposed his other side, so 
sitting up I gave him a second bullet, to which he made no response except by 
moving forward a few steps. Meantime the rest of the herd had run together, 
and began making off to the right up a small hill, over the crest of which they 
shortly disappeared. 

Seeing the big bull standing still and not attempting to follow, I did not 
waste another bullet on him, but ran for the crest over which the herd had gone 
as fast as the shortness of breath arising from an altitude of about 17,000 feet 
would allow me, and on topping the rise saw the herd, about 350 yards or so 
off, standing still. It was too far to distinguish between bulls and cows, and as 
they wire looking at me, stalking was out of the question. So I went back to 
the big bull, and saw him lying down where I had left him, Putting in another 
nee walked up, followed by the Kashmiri. The bull was lying with his 

es. A ach pect but hearing our footsteps on the gravel he looked 
bein? Re 4 ee ae tS he got up, and turning, lowered his head with a 

‘ i i € at us in a lumbering canter. Abdulla having no weapon, and 
2 Silage: afterwards admitted, as to whether I could stop him with the 
a in my hand, promptly bolted. The bull looked very fine as he came on, and 
e a Be through my mind, as I stood watching him, that his pho- 
graph taken then would be worth having. I waited till the gray muzzle was 
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about ten yards off, and then taising the rifle, saw the bead gleam for an in- 
stant on the dark hair of the forehead as I pressed the trigger. The next mo- 
ment the sharp crack of the .303 was followed by the heavy fall of the bull, 


who went over stone dead, with a bullet through the brain. 


The men now came up, and all expressed their admiration of the tiny 
weapon with which it had been possible to kill so large an animal. Then we 
proceeded to skin the bull and take off his head. First, however, I photo- 
graphed him as he lay, and measured him. It was neatly impossible to get his 
forelegs into proper position for measuring his height, and I feel sure that 
what the tape showed, viz. 14 hands and 3‘Jinches, was below what he had 
actually stood. His length from the tip of his nose to the end of his short tail, 
without making the tape dip for the hollow of his neck, was 12 feet I inch. The 
horns were just over 29 inches, with a girth of 3 inches. 

It was half-past three when we began skinning, and it was just five when 
we started for the tents. The Kashmiri and I went ahead on our ponies, Rupsang 
following behind, with Turrup driving the fourth pony, which had as much as 
it could carry in the skin and head of the bull. We reached camp about 8.30 
PM., much to the relief of my wife, who could not think what had occurred 
to delay us. 


We were late starting on the morning of the 25", as the bull’s head had to 
be cleaned and his skin stretched. When this was done I set off. with a number 
of the yakmen and some of the yaks, to fetch in the meat, and to see if the rest 
of the herd was anywhere about. I photogrphed the place where the bull had 
been shot, and afterwards went on up the nala some distance looking for the 
yaks, but though I went.a very long way I saw nothing of the herd. Then I 
turned back, and got into camp at dusk. 

The 26" was spent in doing miscellaneous jobs that had been left unat- 
tended to, while marching and shooting. The meat of the bull was highly ap- 
preciated in the camp, and my wife and I found the tongue we had for dinner, 
and some ox-tail soup that the cook made, very excellent indeed. 

Footnotes: 
I. Aplant similar to dapshang, and the principal fuel of Tibet. 
2. The measurements were:-I* bull—horns 30", and height at shoulder 14 hands 3 inches; 


2™ bull—horns 28", and height at shoulder 17 hands I inch. The smaller bull had the better 


head. 
3. This was the usual price in Rupshu. 
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AUGUST 27 TO SEPTEMBER 5—-KUGRANG TO POBRANG 


Gocra—KyvAM—HotT sPRINGS— | OOTHACHE—NINGH RuHI—BuckK 


ANTELOPE MISSED—-  HREE OUT FOUR DROPPED-—-LONG CHASE AFTER ONE 


ANTELOPE—Day IN CAMP ON 3 15'—TATAHOR NALA—— OVIS AMMON— 


FouRTH AND FIFTH ANTELOPE—SIXTH ANTELOPE—-RETURN MARCH TO 
PamzAL—UpP RIMDI VALLEY—WAY IN WHICH LADAK RIVERS DRY UP— 


BAD PATH—COLD AT RIMDI—CHARMS OF PosBRANG—DIVISION OF 


THINGS. 


THERE being no probability of seeing another bull, I resolved to leave the 
Kugrang nala, and make for the antelope ground at the eastern end of 
Changchenmo, on the edge of Tibet. Turrup, whom I consulted on the subject, 
recommended Nigh Rhi, a march beyond Kyam; so on the 27" of August we 
packed up our traps, and travelled down the stream to our old quarters at 
Gogra, a distance of about 14 miles. 

On the 28 we moved to Kyam, 7 miles, where we found a small encamp- 
ment of nomads grazing their flocks of sheep in the neighbourhood of the 
hot springs there. From here I sent Mahamdu back to Leh for letters, etc., and 
directed him, when passing through Pobrang, to send us a supply of sattoo, 
which was running short. 

The hot springs at Kyam hardly deserve the name. The water is only luke- 
warm, and rises in several places through black mud in a small marsh. 
de Mie onthe 27", my wife got an attack of toothache; and, though 

e ; et head up well, the bitter wind was very trying. The next day 

going to Kyam she was worse (which was the reason we made so short a march), 

a ae = advisability of giving up the antelope and getting out of 

knew she would Oe oo % plucky and would not hear of it, and as J 
several days’ rest at Ningh Rhi, we settled to go on. 


Accordingly, the 29" saw us at Ningh Rhi, II miles from Kyam, a lonely 
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spot, almost entirely surrounded by low hills, but with excellent grass and a 
lovely little, clear stream. Of course the wind was a great trial as usual, and my 
wife suffered much on the march; but as soon as the tent was up she was in 
shelter, and a couple of days’ rest made her all right again. 

On the morning of the 30* we started to look for antelope. We went 
across the border into Tibet, over the Gang LA, and searched the hillsides 
about Troakpo Kurpo, but without success, seeing nothing but large numbers 
of kyang and three female Ovis ammon. Then we swung round towards the 
north, and at 10.30 A.M. sat down to breakfast by one of the few streams we 
met with. 

After breakfast, we crossed the ridge to our north, close to the Kepsang 
station (20,036 feet), and when searching the valley beyond with the glasses, 
detected two buck antelope grazing ona patch of grass below us, and about 2 
miles off. While watching them, a third appeared, and as the horns seemed to 
be reasonably good, we determined to stalk them. 

I filled the magazine of the rifle, and directed Turrup to stay with the four 
ponies where they were, till signalled to come down. The wind was blowing 
strong towards our left front as we went down, and therefore partly in the 
direction of the antelope, but still not enough, we thought, to create any dan- 
ger. The slope of the hillside was uneven, and it was just beyond one of the 
knolls in the contour of the ground that the three antelope had been seen. 


Some little time before arriving at this knoll, and while ascending an- 
other, we suddenly came on a buck feeding by himself, and not more than 80 
yards off. As his horns were a fair length, I acted on the principle that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. I hurriedly lay down, and without noticing 
that the 200 yards’ leaf of the rifle was up, fired at the buck. Of course, the 
bullet went over him. The buck bolted away to the right, and beyond him a 
herd of some ten kyang also started off. The next cartridge was a missfire (the 
second I had had that season), and the third bullet also went over the flying 
animal's back. The buck now turned and went to my left, passing through the 
herd of kyang, whom he quickly distanced, though the asses too were going at 
their best pace. Judging that the antelope would be quite 200 yards off before 
I could send a fourth shot after him, I looked at my sighting with a view to 
putting the first movable leaf up, and then saw that it was up already. This 
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hen the animal was quite close, and put me out so 
much that I] was not anywhere near him with either of the next two shots I 
fired. The antelope was by this tume almost out of sight, and the kyang had got 
a long way out on the plain, and had turned round to watch proceedings from 
t they considered a safe distance. 

I was greatly vexed, as may be ima 
become of the three bucks first seen. 


around with the glasses, but could see no 
had bolted over the former, and were probably in some of the hollows which 


were sure to mark its surface, the two shikaris and I started off to explore. It 
never occurred to any of us as possible, that with several shots fired within 
half a mile of where the herd had been seen, it could still be in the original 
spot. But we had been reckoning without the force of the wind, and without 
considering the small noise made by the .303. 

For just as we crossed the stream, I heard a startled exclamation from the 
Kashmiri behind me, who instantly dropped to the ground and began worm- 
ing himself backwards. As I followed the direction of his eyes and threw my- 
self on my face, I caught sight of a buck lying beyond the knoll, behind which 
we had originally seen the herd. Clearly none of this group had been startled, 
either by the sound of the shots fired within half a mile of them, or by the 
sight of the single buck and the herd of kyang flying over the plain. I could 
hardly believe my eyes as I wriggled back, and quickly followed the men out of 
sight of the buck. 

Talking the rifle I started for the knoll, and motioning to the shikaris to 
stay where they were, I ran stooping to its foot, and then crawled to its top on 
my hands and knees. As I raised my head cautiously over its crest, I saw three 
antelope standing between 150 and 200 yards off, and looking towards me. 
ss i eee ay we, pe before, had detected 

to have about the same siz, th ie * . : ees Hoos 
te bedsidevon ed horns, so se ecting one which was three quarters 
» and passing my finger over the leaves to make sure the 

oa, sight only was up, I took a fine sight and fired at his shoulder. He 
: lg mi . oe ie I sent after one of his companions as 
, . was putting in another cartridge, I saw a 


explained my first miss W 


wha' 
gined, and began wondering what had 


I examined the plain and the slopes 
thing of them. Thinking that they 
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buck I hade not before noticed come running down from a hollow to my right. 
As, if he stopped, he would give me a nice broadside shot, and there was every 
probability of his doing so, I waited, and after going a few yards he came to a 
standstill, looking in my direction, and evidently not clear as to what was the 
matter. I explained things to him by putting a bullet into his chest, upon which 
he staggered forward for a few yards, and then rolled over. 
Meantime, the other two had been bolting away to my left across the 
stream, so, running forward to where I could get a better view, I sent my last 
few bullets after the nearer one. one of these, fired with a full bead and the 300 
yards’ sight up, dropped him at what must have been quite 400 yards, and the 
last of this group of four continued his way alone and untouched. I then got 
‘up and went to inspect the fallen. The first was just alive, but the second was 
stone dead. ; 


While looking at them, Rupsang called out that the third buck had got 
up and begun to move off. Turning round I saw the animal going slowly away. 
Not having another cartridge, I sent the Kashmiri to watch the wounded beast, 
while I went back to meet the ponies and get a fresh packet of cartridges from 
my bag, On reaching them, I took out the packet and jumped on my own nag, 
directing the Ladak shikari, who had followed me, to come along quickly on 
another. In a few minutes we reached the Kashmiri, who had marked down the 
wounded buck into a hollow. I got off the pony and crept stealthily forward, 
and soon saw the antelope struggling with its feet in the air. As I got up to it 
the struggles ceased, and the animal lay motionless with its head on the ground. 
[knelt down beside it and, having my rifle in my right hand, put my left on one 
of the horns as a precaution, in case the beast should not be really dead. As the 
Kashmiri came up, I let go the horn for a second, and, pointing to the buck’s 
neck, said, “Quickly cut his throat.” As I said this the animal suddenly sprang ~ 
to its feet and bolted. 

I was so astonished, that though he was not 20 yards from me when I got 
the rifle to my shoulder, I missed him clean. I then began running after him, 
but saw at once he could go faster than I. So I went back for the pony, and 
started off as fast as the3 little brute could trot, for I could not manage to get 
a canter out of him. 


The buck was gaining, but he presently lay down, and let me get within a 
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hundred yards or so, when he started off again. He did this two or three times, 
fear | should lose him. Ahead of us was a steep hill, 


d I began seriously to 
cn he foot rather than try and go up, as I was afraid at first 


e off there was a small mound at the foot of the 
slipped down the side. The buck went over 
depression beyond. Not seeing him go on, tt 


perceiving I could get close to him unseen, 
one on the reins, 


and he turned along t 
he would do. A short distanc 
hill, formed by débus which had 
this and out of my sight into the 
was clear he had lain down again, SO 
I got off the pony, moored the little beast by putting a large st 
and stole forward with the rifle at full cock. As I got to the top of the mound 
of débris, the buck, who was lying as I expected in the hollow beyond, got up 
and went off. This time I was more careful, and sent a bullet through him 
behind the shoulder, and he dropped for the last time. A few minutes after 
Abdulla came up and cut his throat. 

Then the Kashmiri said that he had seen the fourth buck go up a small 
hill to the north of where we were, and suggested we should go after it. Leav- 
ing Rupsang and Turrup to bring the buck just killed to where the other two 
were lying, which was on our way back to camp, Abdulla and I started after the 
fourth buck, but though we searched for over an hour we saw no sign of him. 

So we went back to where by this time all three animals were, and the men 
set to work to skin the bodies and take off the heads. 

The first buck had been struck just behind the left shoulder, and the 
bullet had gone out in front of the right hip, making a large hole at this point. 
The second buck had received the bullet in his chest, close to the point of the 
left shoulder, the missile going out through the right shoulder low down, and 
making mincemeat of the right forearm. 
inne the third buck was the most curious. The first bullet had, 
pte es = . up, a through the withers, apparently below the back- 

a ieee Be: : vitals carried in the chest. The two holes in the skin 
as it entered. This es ae ie me : le ae have left much 
Jeffrey bullets not peta bi a Pee eee omer te 
behind the left shoulder ai . es. These ule caught the animal 
usual large wound, Wh h Oe it made the 
rg . Why the buck should have fallen to the first bullet, which 
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had evidently inflicted only a slight flesh-wound, and then, when bolting, been 
repeatedly compelled to lie down from its effects, I could not understand. 

The first buck was lying 191 paces from where I fired,at him, and the 
second 252.The ground was nearly level. The horn measurements were as fol- 
lows: First buck, 24 inches; second, 25 inches; third, 24% inches. 

The two Ladak men, one riding and the other leading the pony laden 
with the meat, horns, and skins, went back to camp by the way we had come, ” 
while Abdulla and I went another way on the off-chance of seeing more game. 
We saw, however, nothing but kyang, and got in about dusk. My wife was very 
much better for the day’s quiet and warmth. 

On the 31* J did not go out, but sent Rupsang and Turrup to exsamine 
the Silung Kongma and Silung Burma nalas near us, while I saw to the head 
skins being properly taken off and dried, and the other skins stretched. | took 
the opportunity also to thoroughly clean the Lee-Metford, which was getting 
somewhat stiff in its action. 

The next morning (I* of September) the four of us started for the Tatahor 
nala, recommended by Turrup as good antelope ground—a recommendation 
amply justified by results. This must have been the local name for the long 
valley marked on the map as Kone Rong. To reach it we had to go up a small 
nala opening from the north-east on the one in which our tents stood, and 
cross a low pass at its head. Then before us lay a very long and wide valley, 
stretching almost east and west, the extremity of which could not be seen from 
where we stood. 


Going down the mountain side, the Kashmiri presently sat down and 
began using the telescope. In a few minutes he announced a small herd of Ovas 
ammon, three herds of antelope, and a herd of wild yak! Hardly able to believe 
my ears, T took the glass, and saw three Ovss ammon close by. Beyond them I 
detected a herd of antelope, and on the plain two more, but these were so 
distant ] could not make out whether any had horns. Further out on the plain 
] saw some large dark objects moving slowly, which certainly were very like yak, 
but I, was not sure. The shikaris, too, were a little doubrful, though from the 
size and colour they inclined to the belief that the animals were yak. 


Knowning from the experience of the previous day that the sound of the 
Lee-Metford is not enough to disturb game outside of half a mile, I resolved 
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to attack the herds we saw in the order of their proximity to us, and accord- 
ingly started to stalk the Ovis amumon. 
After a short detour to take advantage of some rising ground, we lay 
down and advanced on our hands and knees, the two shikaris being with me. 
Turrup had been left behind in a hollow with the four ponies. Suddenly we 
caught sight of the rams about 150 yards off, and instantly lay down flat. I 
crept on alone, and presently, raising my head to look, found myself face to 
face with one of the rams. After a glance of startled amazement, he jumped up 
and made off, followed by the two others. The three stopped after going a few 
yards and stood still, some 120 yards off, looking at me. I did not think any of 
the heads shootable, and turning round to the shikaris, said so. The Kashmiri 
said the middle one of the three was a good head. Looking at it again I began 
to feel doubtful, so thinking that Abdulla with his experience was more likely 
to be right than I was, I raised the rifle and fired. The reams moved off slowly 
at the sound of the shot, the one fired at being last. Presently he stopped and 
let the others go on, and J knew he was hit. 
Thad fancied I had heard the thud of the shot, and had certainly seen the 
splash of the bullet beyond the ram; but I knew the splash in the ground 
would be the same, whether the missile had gone through or missed clean, and 
the thud was so slight that, until I saw the animal stay behind his fellows, I 
could not be sure I had hit. I may note that this was the first occasion on which 
Thad ever heard the sound of a .303 bullet striking an animal. I waited where 
I was till the ram disappeared over the next ridge, and then followed. We came 
on blood almost immediately, but could not pursue, as doing so would have 
involved frightening the antelope, which were in the nala just beyond the crest 
Over which the rams had gone. 
a When we got to the ridge we had the satisfaction of seeing the antelope 
“lying down, evidently quite undisturbed by the shot which had been fired 
within 600 yards of them. This was the more surprising as no wind had yet 
arisen, it not being more than 8 A.M. The question then was, how to get at the 
antelope in the nala, There were five of them, two fair bucks and three does. It 
was evident we could not go down the hillside in front, nor could we go up 
that to the right, as there was no way of crossing the nala unseen. The ram we 
proposed to leave till afterwards, as I knew he could not go far, with that bullet 
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through the middle of his body. 


The only thing to be done evidently was, to descend into the plain and 
make a wide circuit and get into the nala on the far side, on which the antelope 
were sitting. This we accordingly did, riding the ponies side by side, so as to 
hide the further off ponies behind the nearest one. Although, however, we 
made a round which took us along a circle quite 2 miles or more from the 
antelope, we must have been detected, for the herd got up as soon as we were 
well in view, and began moving quietly up the nala. When we got into a depres- 
sion, we went as fast as we could, till we reached the point where the far side of 
the nala subsided into the plain. There we left the ponies with Turrup, and I 
loaded the Lee-Metford. 

Then the shikaris and I advanced cautiously up the side of the nala, and 
soon came in sight of the herd. They were feeding up the ravine, and as the 
undulations were few between us and the game, I felt doubtful as to whether I 
could get within range. However, | resolved to try, and leaving the men in a 
hollow, I started forwards on my hands and knees. Soon this had to be changed 
for an advance lying flat on my stomach, but when I got to the top of the very 
gentle rise I was climbing in this fashion, I found one of the bucks looking 
back, and none of the herd within 300 yards. 

Not liking to risk a shot at this range, I crawled back to the shikaris, and 
we descended into the river-bed, and proceeded up the nala under cover of a 
high bank. When we thought we must be parallel with the herd, I went alone, 
slowly and cautiously, up a convenient dry water channel that led up from the 
main one. presently I saw the tips of a pair of horns some distance off and 
crawled on watching them, as far as I could, without exposing myself. After | 
had gone some way the horns moved forward, and thinking that | was not 
likely to get nearer, I sat up. The whole herd was then in view. The buck whose 
horns I had seen was standing broadside on, looking at me. To his right were 
the three does, and a good way ahead, and much the furthest off, was the other 
buck. 

I aimed at the first, and had the satisfaction to see him drop to the shot. 
The second buck did not attempt to run away, but stood watching his com- 
panion struggling on the ground. Taking a full bead I Jet drive at him. He never 
acknowledged the shot in any way, but walking forward a few steps, stood still. 
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The three does then bolted to the left, but the second buck, instead of follow- 
ing them, moved slowly towards the right, and I felt certain he was hit. I sent a 
second shot after him, but it had no effect. After stepping the distance (just 
202 paces) to the fallen buck, I went after the other, who was going very slowly 
away. | fired a third shot at him, but he was rather far off and did not stop. 
When I got within I00 yards I sat down, and dropped him with a bullet 
through the shoulder. The first bullet had entered at the ribs and gone through, 
making a bad wound, but it was a little too far behind. The second and third 
shots had missed clean. He must have been over 250 yards off when the first 
bullet struck him, for he was much further than the first. The horns of one 
were 21", and of the other 23/2". The heads were cut off and placed under a 
stone, to be picked up on our way back, and we then started to circumvent the 
second herd. 

This group of antelope was on the opposite ot northern side of the wide 
plain which formed the bottom of the valley, and, owing to the wind, the only 
way to get within range seemed to be to go along the southern side for some 
distance, then cross and come up against the wind. We were proceeding to put 
this manceure into effect when we saw two antelope closer than the herd. A 
glance through the telescope showed them to be both females, and we went on. 
When right opposite to the two herds we were after we found a spur of the 
mountain jutting out into the plain, Perceiving that going round the foot of 
this would inevitably start off the antelope, who would be then only about a 
mile from us, we went up the spur instead. On arriving at the top we saw ina 
glen, which was on the opposite side, a small group of three males and five 
females. Clearly we had no choice but to frighten the herd we had Just seen by 
going on, or to put the other two to flight by making a detour into the plain. 

We accodingly sat down and examined carefully the animals on the other - 
side of the plain, and found that there were only two small bucks in one herd, 
ie all in a other. We resolved, therefore, to confine our’ attention to 
cae tek elow us, but before beginning the stalk sat down to break- 
St, S¢ to noon. When it was over—it did not take long, as of 
course a fire could not be lighted—we went down into the plain, and as we 
had done before, made a wide detour, and got to the other side of the glen 
without alarming the three bucks, The females, however, for some unknown 
reason, made off across the plain while we were going round—an arrangment 
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that suited us very well. - 

When we reached the point we had been making for we left the ponies 
and started on our stalk. We found, on coming in sight of the spot where we 
had left the bucks, that they had moved on and were grazing. After a long 
crawl on my stomach I saw the three apparently about 100 yards off. So I sat 
up, and while they stood looking at me, took aim at one and fired. As usual, I 
forgot how high the rifle throws for short ranges, and the bullet went over the 
animal's back. All three bolted across the glen, and | got in a few shots at the 
leading buck as they went. The last of these dropped him, and the other two 
escaped. 

"I was glad to have got even one, though, from the place where I was when 
I sat up to fire, it was possible to have killed all three. The dead buck was hit on 
the point of the shoulder, the bullet coming out near the opposite hip, making 
as usual a bad wound. He was lying 209 paces—about 180 yards—from where 
Thad fired. The horns measured 21". 

His head was cut off and brought on, and we then went up the main nala 
to look for the wild yak. But there were no signs of them, and on examining 
the ground where we thought we had seen them, there were no marks. Accord- 
ingly, as large numbers of kyang were about, and this valley is not supposed to 
hold wild yak, we came to the conclusion we had been mistaken, and that what 
we had supposed might be yak were in reality wild asses. So we.turned home- 
ward. . 

. The Ovis ammon | had fired at was tracked up and found lying dead, 
about 100 yards from where we had seen him disappear. The horn was only 
23’ inches, I regret to say, so I would not take it home, and felt very sorry I 
had not acted on my own judgment and let the beast go. The men took the 
skin and some of the meat. We saw one more buck in the valley, but could not 
get within range. 

As we were going down the last ravine, and were about 2 miles from the 
tents, which were plainly in sight, a couple of bucks which had been lying 
down close to the head of the stream jumped up on seeing us approach. We 
got off our ponies, and letting the antelope move off out of sight, followed 
quickly. They went along the hillside in full view of the camp, and my wife was 
called out of her tent to see them. As soon as they had disappeared over a ridge 
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to the north of the camp we raced on, and lying down below the crest of the 
ridge, I crawled forward, and caught sight of the pair going oD the Opposite 
side of the hollow. They were about 200 yards off, and I, being tired after a 
long day and partly out of breath, missed with the three shots I had before 
they disappeared. 

Altogether, in the two days I was out, I had seen 13 shootable buck, fired 
at II, and bagged 6, so I had every reason to be content. As I did not want any 
more antelope, I settled to leave next morning, but I wished particularly to 
return to the Marsemik La va Chang Burma, to see if I could not pick up a 
decent Oris ammon, On inquiring, however, I found that there was not enough 
flour in camp to last the men for the time it would take us by that route, and 
that it was necessary to go back the way we had come so as to meet the man 
bringing out food from Pobrang. 

I was therefore obliged reluctantly to give orders to retrace our steps next 
day, but said that an effort must be made to doa long march, so as to get into 
Pamzal (Isolu) by evening. This all were prepared to try, so anxious was every 
soul in camp to get out of Changchenmo. 

Next morning (the 2"! of September), I found-when I went out of the 
tent about sunrise, that che maximum and minimum theromometer | had hung 
up on one of the ropes was then standing at 22”, and had fallen to 20° during 
the night. In the tent the temperature must have gone down to 25° or 26°. Yet 
the water there was not frozen. I am unable to account for this curious result, 
which ] noticed on several occasions. Many a time the theromometer registere 
several degrees of frost inside, and yet water standing in the tent in a metal 
tumbler was not turned to ice. 

We reached Kyam about II A.M. without encountering much wind, and 
that only when we got near our former halting-place. Here we stopped for 
breakfast, aud let the yaks go past us. About two we went on and overtook the 
baggage as it as about to cross the Changchenmo river for the second time. 
Owing to precipitous rocks on the left bank, not far above Pamzil, this double 

crossing between Pamzal and Kyam is necessitated, 
Flere Weyl the coolie who had been sent in on the 19" for our letters, 
returning with them and the supply of sattoo, which had been ordered from 
Pobrang when Mahamdu passed through on the 28", The last was brought on 
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a donkey, which also carried some parcels and a large supply of newspapers, 
forming part of our mail, The man returned with us to Pamzal, which we 
teached about 6 PM., the yaks getting in about half an hour afterwards. It was 
a late arrival in camp, but the march had been a long one (22 miles on the map, 
and about 27 in reality), and every one was glad to have got on so far. 

Our course all the next day was up the Rimdi valley, than which a more 
uninteresting journey it would be hard to imagine. Where we entered the valley 
the river was dry, but about half-way up water once more appeared. 

This habit’ which many of the Ladak rivers have, of flowing down a cer- 
tain distance from their source and then drying up, is curious, but not alto- 
gether unnatural. In most cases where it occurs the spring is small, the nala 
into which it flows a long one, and no tributaries join it. The soil is more or 
less sandy, and evaporation assists to reduce the stream. It is not surprising, 
there fore, that it should disappear. 

We had breakfast in a small rocky nala, where we had breakfasted on the 

20" of August, and let the yaks, as usual, pass us. Near this is took a photo- 
graph of the gorge, which is typical of the desolation which characterises the 
Changchenmo valley. After a couple of hours or so we went on, the path 
getting worse and worse as we neared Rimdi. Towards the end it became noth- 
ing more than a track, made in the loose shale and slate that formed the hill- 
side by animals that had passed over before. The stuff, which was imply débris 
from the mountains above, and formed a single steep slope from the summit 
of the ridge to the water at the bottom of the nala, was lying at the angle of 
incidence, and the ponies sank into it often above the fetlocks. The apology 
for a path led along the side, a good way above the stream, and a false step 
would have had very serious consequences. Altogether, it was about the worst 
path we had ever ridden, and if the ponies had not been very sure-footed and 
careful they could hardly have got over it at all. 

Before reaching this bad part we came across an encampment of some 
Pobrang men, who were returning from Tibet with salt. The loads, which were 
all in small double bundles for carriage by sheep, were arrnaged neatly so as to 
form a kind of square fencing, within which the sheep were to be confined at 
night. When we passed they were out grazing, and a single black tent alone 
stood beside the enclosure. 
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we had a cold knight at Rimdi. Though sleeping in a sheep-skin bag, with 
four blankets over that, I was waked by the cold before dawn, and when I got 
up and went out at daybreak, I found the thermometer hanging on the tent 
rope standing at I 9° F, and it had fallen to 18° F. during the night. By 7.30 
AM, after the sun had been shining for over an hour, the thermometer had 
only risen to 25° F. inside our tent. Yet though this was 7° below freezing- 
point the water there did not solidify. When, however, I put a tumbler contain- 
ing some outside our tent, it had a film of ice over it in a minute; and when I 
poured some on the ground, the water. had turned to ice almost before it 
ceased to flow. My wife, however, perhaps because she always had an eider 
down quilt, and often a fur rug also over her blankets, never suffered from cold 
at night all the time we were in Changchenmo. 

From the top of the Marsemik La, which we reached about nine o’clock, 
we walked down to Chorkangma, where we had breakfast sitting in the dry bed 
of the stream, so as to be as much as possible out of the terrible wind. 

We reached Pobrang about 4 PM.., and very thankful we all were to be in 
a valley with cultivation once more around us. Some of the barley had been 
cut, but a good deal was still standing, and the sight of the ripe grain as “waves 
of shadow” went over it under the light breeze, the warm sun above, the green 
grass below, and the clear stream at our feet, were all perfectly delightful after 
the cold wind and rocks and snow of Changchenmo. 

As far as I know, only two ladies, Mrs. Kinloch and Mts. Littledale, vis- 
ited the Changchenmo valley before my wife went, and it is not likely that 
many will follow in the steps of these three. 

We halted on the 5 to rest and to separate our things, as from this point 
I had resolved to start for Hanle, to try and pick up a gazelle or two. The 
reason for this change of programme was, that I wanted to make my bag com- 
plete if it were possible. Burhel, uryal, and gazelle alone now remained to be 

got from amongst the animals of Ladak. Of these burhel and uryal, I knew, 
y marches from Leh, and being high up amongst 

the mountains was bound, now that the summer was practically over, to be 
very cold. Asa journey there was sure to involve a good deal of hardship for a 
lady, it was obviously best that my wife should travel quietly back by the direct 
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route to Leh, taking every one but the Kashmiri shikari with her; while I went 
to Hanle with only Abdulla, lightly equipped, and able to get fast over the 
ground. So it was settled. Rupsang, who had proved himself a most reliable 
and excellent man, could be trusted, I knew, to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for my wife in the matter of transport, while Abdulla would do alll that 
I wanted, and he and I alone could travel fast. 


The cook prepared for me a quantity of scones, so as to save the necessity 
of making chupatties en route. Butter, cakes of soup, cheese, and even figs were 
also packed up for me, so I saw I should be well off in the matter of creature 
comforts, far better off than I had been in Baltistan. The Kashmir tent was, of 
course, to go with my wife, and I settled to take the camp equipage which I had 
found so useful in Baltistan, viz, the two 30-Ib. tents, one yakd4n, one store 
box, one kilta of stores, and my bedding. This last on the present occasion was 
to include my blanket mattress, as the cold would be severe. As before, bed, 
table, and chair were left behind. 


The same day the skins and horns were carefully packed, to be sent into 
Srinagar from Leh, arsenical soap being applied to the eyes, lips, nostrils, and 
ears of the head skins. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SEPTEMBER 6-I13—-POBRANG TO KIONGMA CHUMIK 


SHIKARI’S FALL FROM HIS PONY —MERUK—THINN SPRING—Now1— 
FoRDING THE INDUS—HANLE RIVER—-SANGO NALA—HANLE—GIATO 
SENT FOR—BITTERWIND—KIONGMA CHUMIK—STALKING OF GAZELLES 
IN THE OPEN FOUND HOPELESS—ARRIVAL OF GIATO—FIRST GOA SHOT— 
HOPELESS STALKING FOR THE REST OF THE DAY—THIRD DAY’S WORK— 
THE HERD OF THREE—SECOND GOA SHOT OUT OF HERD OF FIVE— 
ATTEMPTS TO DRIVE THE HERDS FAIL—CARELESS STALKING-— | HIRD GOA 
SHOT—PROPER METHOD OF STALKING GOA—-CHOICE OF ROUTES 
RETURNING. 


NEXT morning, the 6" of September, the things to go with me were loaded 
on four ponies, and those intended for Leh on ten yaks and two ponies. I also 
engaged a pony for Abdulla, and another for myself, as we proposed marching 
each day as long as it was light. About 8 A.M we started from Pobrang, quite 
sorry to leave the pleasant little spot. A mile or two below Lukung we had 
breakfast together, and a short distance beyond that my wife turned up to the 
west by the Tankse track, and I went on along the shore of the Pangong Lake. 
About 2 miles before reaching Spangmik I came on the shikari sitting on 

- foe iad very dishevelled. He explained that his pony had 
own him, and he was sitting waiting till it should be 


not far off what had happened, and the man had gone after the pony. The 


lad i i 
a is ponies were in front, and no doubt the runaway would be found with 


The shikari had been carrying behind his saddle my lui or Kashmir blan- 
ket, in which were fastened up, dumbell fashion, my camera and brief bag at 
one end, and the tiffin basker, Kettle, and canteen at the other. The ee 
ticles had at some moment rattled together, and this noise had started the 
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pony off. I ezxamined with anxiety the rifle which Abdulla was also carrying 
when thrown, and was thankful to find it was apparently uninjured. The shikari 
said he was bruised about the face, and the small of his back was paining him. 
So I made him mount my pony, and I walked on till we met the truant being 
led back by one of the pony-men. I then got on the beast and we rode ahead. 

By the time it was dusk we found ourselves near Meruk, so we stopped 
there for the night, having covered about 24 miles. 

On the 7" we marched through Shushal, where we changed ponies, and by 
the time it was getting dusk reached the Thinn spring, close to which there was 
grazing for the animals, and here we pitched our camp, having come 23 miles. 

At Meruk the thermometer had stood at 39° F. in my tent when I got up, 
but on the exposed upland by the Thinn spring it fell to 31° F. by the morning 
of the 8". That day we crossed the Saka La, and half an hour before dark 
arrived at Nowi, opposite the point where the Hanlé river joins the Indus, and 
camped close to our old quarters of the 9" of August. The day's journey was 
28 miles. 

The crossing of the Indus on the morning of the 9% delayed us a good 
deal, as we were unable to fully-load the ponies when going over, owing to the 
water coming too high up on their bodies. So some of the nags had to make 
two journeys. The bedding was, for fear of accidents, carried over by the men, 
and it was amusing to hear them singing as they crossed, just as the other 
Champas had done at Nimu. After crossing the Indus we forded the Hanlé 
river, as the path is along the right bank. That evening by sundown we were in 
sight of the Hanlé monastery, picturesquely perched on a rocky crag jutting 
out into the valley. Round the foot of this eminence the Hanlé river finds its 
way, in taking its final bend to the north-west. We camped on a windy plain 
with thin grass, but with any amount of fine tramsa bushes, at a spot opposite 
the mouth of the Sango nala. The distance covered in the day was about 20 
miles. 

Next morning (the 10") the thermometer stood at 29° in my tent when I 
got up at daybreak, but the water inside was not frozen. I sent Abdulla on 
ahead to Hanle to arrange for ponies, and about 10.30 A.M. reached the few 
houses, clustered at the foot of the monastery, which form the village. There 
was some delay in getting the animals, and I took the opportunity to sit down 
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in a small garden and have my breakfast. The garden was about 20 feet long by 

6 wide, and boasted of a few stunted willow-trees, a patch of grass in the 
middle, and two or three small beds with African marigolds. The whole was 
surrounded by a wall about 3 feet high. About 12.30 we started with fresh 
ponies. I was unable to get the local shikari Giato, of whom Colonel Turnbull 
had told me, as he was said to be up somewhere in the hills looking after the 
monastery sheep, but I caused word to be sent to him. The pony-men said, 
however, they all knew where gazelles were to be had, so we set off. After some 
miles on the plain, we crossed the Hanleé river and went up into the mountains. 
Here I saw an immense number of kyang, counting 136 in one herd. 

Later on we sighted a lot of gazelles, and J took out my rifle, when, what 
was my dismay to find that the stock had got quite loose in its socket near the 
breech. I was unable to account for this, as I had examined the rifle carefully 
the day the shikari was thrown from his pony, and had found nothing wrong. 
But whatever had happened on the 6" it was wrong on the 10", which was very 
serious, as of course I could not depend on the weapon in its then condition, 
and I was not sure that I could repair it. However, we started on the stalk, as I 
thought I would try whether I could shoot at all with the rifle or not. After a 
long stalk we got up to about 150 yards from the herd. But I could see no good 
bucks, While I was trying to make out something worth firing at we were seen, 
and the herd bolted. I then fired at the best buck, but missed, and the herd 
went on for some quarter of a mile or so, and then stopped to graze. Appar- 
ently the rifle was of no use unless I could do something to repair it. 


We accordingly turned back, and followed the laden ponies towards the 

camp: There was a strong wind blowing from the south, and coming as it did 
direct from high peaks which stood out before us covered with snow, it was 
exceedingly cold. My hands and feet were half frozen before we reached the 
camping ground, which we did as the sun got below the ridge to our right. The 
place is known as Kiongma Chumik, and boasts a small spring and some grass, 
Ie must be over 17,000 feet above the sea, for a peak close by (Zado), which 
did not look 10m) feet higher, is marked as 18,000. The soil is all mnie sand 
and I had some difficulty in finding a place level enough for my tent. Eleven 
a Spot was got at last, and shelter from the pitiless wind obtained when the 
tent was up. I he wind here was worse than in Changchenmo, for while just as 
strong and cold, it did not die down at dusk, but was blowing hard, shaking 
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the whole tent, when I fell asleep about 10 PM. We had marched that day 
about 22 miles. 

On the morning of the II" the thermometer was at 28° F. when I was 
called, and I refused to stir till I saw the sun was almost on my tent. Then I got 
up, and having had chota hazri, tied up the rifle after a fashion so as to prevent 
the stock from wobbling. To guard as far as possible against further accidents, 
I carried it myself all day. The pony-men took us to a plain which lay to the 
north of our camp, and about a mile off. We soon saw a few gazelles wander- 
ing about the plain, and then descried a large herd at the edge of a nala which 
lay immediately to the north. We decided to try and stalk the last if possible. 
Leaving the ponies on the hillside, Abdulla and I made a detour, and suc- 
ceeded in arriving within about 400 yards; but there was no means of getting 
any closer, as the ground between and around the animals was quite open. 


I thought at that distance I ought to be able to distinguish which had 
decent horns, at any rate with the long telescope, but I could see no horns at 
all, and my shikari, who knew nothing about this sort of game, said the horns 
were too small to see. As a matter of fact this was not the case, and the only 
reason I saw no horns was, as I afterwatds learned, that there were no decent 
bucks in the herd. I did not then know, and the Kashmiri did not know, that 


". bucks with good heads are seldom, at any rate in September, found with the 


females. So ] wasted’ my time lying within 400 yards of the herd, trying to 

make out the bucks, and endeavouring to see how I could get nearer, thinking 

that if I could get closer I should see which were the shootable heads. Presently 

the antelope got up, and began grazing their way towards the plain. We fol- 
lowed crouching, and finally lay down and endeavoured to worm our way up 
to them—a perfectly hopeless attempt, as any one with any experience of 
these beasts would have known. Soon, of course, we were seen, and the ante- 
lope scampered off to about 700 or 800 yards, and then began quietly grazing 
again, still on the open plain. It was obviously hopeless to try pursuing them as 
we had been doing, so we descended into the nala and had breakfast. 

The regular Hanle south wind from the snows began as we were finishing, 
and the rest of the day was consequently one of extreme discomfort. A part of 
the herd we had been stalking had been seen to go round towards the north- 

a hill, to the south-east of which we had had our breakfast, so. we 


west of 
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uld go up this, on the off-chance of finding the gazelles on 
uld be possible. In this vain hope we went up the hill. 
Just as we got to the top, three males came running up from the other side and 
passed us at full speed, some 80 yards off. I sat down at once, and was slipping 
a cartridge into the rifle, when it occurred to me that if I fired and missed, I 
should never see the little beasts again, and that it would be better to let them 
go, and hunt them up afterwards. Two others came past before the first three 
were well under the brow of the hill, and these also I let go in accordance with 
the idea above mentioned. This was another serious mistake, due to want of 
knowledge of the habits of these animals, I might have fired at and missed 
each of the five, and it would have made absolutely no difference, as far as 
finding them again was concerned. For they would have galloped down to the 
plain, and as soon as they had found themselves with a quarter of a mile of 
open ground all round, they would simply have begun grazing again. 

When the lot had disappeared we went on looking for the herd we had 
originally been after, but never saw a sign of it. Then we returned to look for 
the five, but they also had disappeared. Low down on the plain we saw another 
herd, all lying down, but it was absolutely unapproachable. However, thinking 
I might get a long shot, I walked up to within about 400 yards, and then lay 
down and tried crawling. But it was no use. I was quickly detected, and the 
herd got up and went away. As I saw no decent bucks, I did not much mind, 
but the impossibility of getting within range, except by accident, impressed 
me forcibly, and I began to wonder, as we went back to camp, how in the world 
the shooting of gazelles was ever accomplished. On arrival in camp, I was glad 
to find that the local shikari, Giato, had arrived, for neither the Kashmiri nor 
T seemed to have much idea how these antelope were to be shot. We were nearly 
ae when we got in, and the bitter wind continued, as on the previous night, 

eavy stones. 

? oi — of the 12 dawned as usual with a bright sun and no wind, 
UF as Che thermometer stood then at 26° in my tent, and there was no advan- 
tage to be gained by starting early after the goa, I stayed in bed for an hour. 
When I got up we went to the pla, oll 
place we had hunted the day before, as Giato 

said there was no better ground, We soon sighted frir-ci , 
examining it with the glasses, the Ladaki said i ; pared Bete Put on 
D it contained no shootable bucks, 


thought we wo 
ground where a stalk wo 
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Presently we saw a small herd of three, and these, when viewed through 
the telescope, were pronounced by the same authority to be all bucks of fair 
size. They were moving up the opposite hillside, oddly enough away from the 
plain, and we resolved to try.and get ahead of them. By making a long detour 
we got on the hill they were ascending, and presently had the satisfaction of 
seeing them lie down in a small hollow. This was a great bit of luck, and we 
proceeded to take advantage of it by creeping up to them. Getting a litcle 
above, we worked our way downwards towards them. When we thought we 
were close, Giato sat down and signed to Abdulla to do the same, while I went 
on alone. Flat on my stomach I crawled on, gently descending all the time. The 
perspiration dripped from my forehead, and the granite sand worked its way 
in at my sleeves and elsewhere. Soon I saw three pairs of small horns, and at 
the same moment the little beasts heard me, for they sprang up instantly, and 
stood for a second looking in my direction. Perceiving that they had seen me, 
[also jumped up, and the three started off at top speed. I fired at one, and he 
fell, and the other two disappeared from view in a hollow as I took the rifle 
from my shoulder to reload. Here a double barrel would certainly have given 
me another shot, and possibly another head. It was the only occasion, up to 
that date, when in using the carbine I had felt that a second barrel would have 
been of advantage. Presently the two which had escaped got down to the plain 
and stood still, and I fired a long shot at one of them on the off-chance. The 
bullet went over him, and the two went on for another quarter of a mile, and 
then put their heads down to feed. The buck that had fallen was lying some 70 
or 80 yards from where I had fired, and we went to him, skinned him, and took 
off his head. The horns were of fair length, 12% inches. The bullet had en- 
tered the middle of his off-thigh, and gone out making a large hole in front of 
his near hind-leg. 

This being over, we determined to follow the pair that had gone away, but 
before doing so, waited till they had gone up a low hill and over the crest. 
Following as quick as we could, we saw them in the hollow beyond, but out of 
range. Unfortunately they also saw us, and began moving slowly off, keeping 
carefully along ground on which there was not a particle of cover. So I set one 
of the pony-men to watch them, and went back into a hollow to have break- 
fast. When this was finished we started after the pair again, but it would be 
wearisome to give details of our long stern chase. Suffice it to say, that though 
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we overtook them several times, we never got within effective range, as the pair 
rook care to keep only in open ground, and the tops of the hills were so flat 
that we always found they were out of range when we got to the crest, no 
matter how fast we followed. We gave up about 6 PM., and went back pretty 
well frozen by the awful wind. 

I did not remember what other men had experienced when pursuing goa, 
but it struck me from what I saw of Giato’s tactics, that unless the animals 
voluntarily left the grazing ground on the plain, and went into places. where 

y grazing § Pp. Pp. 
they could be stalked, nothing could be done. It was abundantly manifest from 
these two days’ experience, that they were absolutely safe on the plain, as they 
would let nothing approach nearer than 400 yards. Also that it was impossible 
to drive them into broken ground, for they simply would not go. Altogether it 
seemed very hopeless work, and I got back feeling very bad indeed. 

When I got up on the morning of the 13" of September the thermom- 
eter was no higher than 28°, although the sun was on the tent, and the hour 
was 6.30 A.M. We went as usual to the plain we had been hunting on the two 
preceding days. From the hill to the east we saw a herd coming up out of the 
shallow nala to the north, Thinking there might be some bucks in the herd, I 
went down into the plain, and ensconced myself in a marmot burrow. My legs 
went down a long way into it, and I was able to sit with only my shoulders and 
head above the level of the plain. After I had been there some ten minutes or 
> the shikaris signalled to me to come out. The gazelles were then in sight, 
i concluding that there were no males worth shooting, I got up and joined 

e¢ men. My surmise was cortect. The herd consisted only of females and 
small males, While I had been in the marmot b th i 
a ae ot burrow the men had sighted 
7 y themselves going towards the shallow nala. They were some 
distance up a hillside to the north : ! 
0 the north-west of the plain, and we resolved to get 
down into the nala, and see if we could i Ss 
siaicn ( could intercept them. 
fe had got to the edge of the ravine, when we saw some thirty gazelles i 
it looking up at us. They were a bi i pie FS 
2 y Were a bit to my right, and the three males w d 
to interview were to my left, so to try and pr th Less 
the latter, Iran quickly down into th ty and prevent the large herd frightening 
into the nala to try and cut them off, As al 
consequence the herd raced to prevent my intercepting th neice 
front of me. I could have knocked over ( fe ae irene passed 1a 
er Some O them with the greatest ease, 
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but none were worth shooting. They swung round to my left, on to the plain, 
but must have been seen by the three we were after, for when we next saw our 
hetd.of bucks it was close to the sky-line, on a ridge far from the nala. 

While we were watching them, much disgusted at the curn events had 
taken, we suddenly caught sight of a group of five, about half a mile away, 
feeding towards the northern end of the ravine we were standing in. The tele- 
scope showed all to be males. Directing the pony-men to stay where they were 
at the bottom of the nala, we moved up it, and after going half a mile or so, 
went up one of the side ravines leading down into it, in hopes of intercepting 
the herd at the top. I went ahead here on my elbows and knees, and in a few 
minutes saw the herd pass across me, but out of range. It had evidently been 
startled in some way, for it was going fast. I returned to the shikaris, and the 
three of us continued our way up the main nala at a jog-trot, which was very 
trying considering the elevation we were at. We had not gone a quarter of a 
mile when Abdulla dropped flat on his face with a sudden exclamation, and we 
did the same. Looking up I saw the five crossing the nala about 400 yards 
ahead of us. If we had been only 300 yards further on what a chance I should 
have had! 

We lay still till the herd was well over, and then went on, turning up the 
hillside to the right in the direction it had taken. We sighted it in a few minutes 
going slowly up, and looking back constantly while so doing. We dropped 
when we came in sight, and lay still for what seemed a long time, while the herd 
slowly went upwards. The hill was a long gentle rise, and it was about half an 
hour before the gazelles disappeared over the crest, and we were at liberty to go 
on. We went up towards where the game had been last seen, and crouched low 
as we got to the top of the rise. Before we reached it, however, the herd was 
again visible, not more than 150 or 170 yards off, and I dropped at once, but 

as some rising ground prevented me from getting a sufficient view I began 
crawling forward. I was, however, detected, and the lot bolted. Seeing it was 


- useless to try and get any nearer I sat up, and the animals stopped to look at 


me. I dropped one buck in his tracks, and fired two shots at the others as they 
were bolting, but without effect. Stepping the distance to the fallen gazelle, 
which was stone dead when we reached him, I found it just 239 paces. The 
ground was nearly level. The animal was struck on the near hind-quarter, the 


bullet passing out with the usual bad wound in front of the off-hip. 
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When breakfast was over, one pony was sent back with the dead gazelle, 
and the two shikaris and I proceeded to hunt up the four that had escaped, or 
the three we had previously seen, whichever we might come across first. After 
going for a couple of miles along the crest in the direction taken by the four 
fugitives, we suddenly came in sight of the three lying ona hilltop, about a 
mile off. Making a detour, after leaving the ponies with the coolie, we cau- 
tiously went up towards the point where the herd had been seen. But, unfortu- 
nately for us, it was on the alert, and the instant that my head became visible, 
and before I had time to fire, all three jumped up, and without stopping to 
look again, bolted down into the plain. Following a short distance we soon 
saw them grazing below. It was exasperating to see how well these little brutes 
knew that their safety lay in remaining in open ground. About a mile to the 
north of where the three were, we suddenly caught sight of the four bucks who 
formed the other herd we were in pursuit of. They were also placidly grazing in 
a perfectly unapproachable position. 

The question then was, what was to be done? It was no use waiting, for, 
judging from previous exsperience, the herds might, and probably would, hay- 
ing been once frightened, remain on the plain till dark. The shikaris had no 
suggestions to offer. So I said that we had best try to drive them out of the 
plain, and then if they went to any spot where a stalk was possible, a stalk 
might be attempted. 

In front of us, on the other side of the level ground, was a hill, the crest of 
which ran parallel to the length of the plain, and at right angles to us if we 
were to advance straight towards it from where we were. To our right front was 
a ravine, forming the northern end of the plain. To the left the plain stretched 
away for some miles, till it ended at the hills around our camp. We resolved to 
80 straight down, openly, between the two herds, and try and drive the four 
into the ravine, and the three towards our camp. This proceeding was carried 
out as far as we were concerned. The herd of three grazed its way quietly 
southwards; the four went northwestwards, also quietly at first. But presently 

they seemed to divine that we wanted to drive them into the ravine, for when 
they came near its edge they kept along it, instead of going downwards, and 
then turned up the hill in front of us, As soon as they had gone over the crest 
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half-way up when we saw them debouch on the plain a long way to our left, 
and therefore once more in a position of absolute safety. Evidently they had 
started off at top speed the moment they were beyond the crest and out of our 
sight, knowing that in the nalas there they were in more or less danger. As a 
matter of fact, if they had gone slowly we should have intercepted them and 
got a shot, or if I had known their habits better, I should have rushed up as 
soon as they were out of sight, and met them galloping down. But the Kash- 
miri had seen nothing of this kind of shooting, and Giato was apparently 
incapable of drawing the necessary conclusions. The four shortly joined the 
three, and the combined herd began grazing again, once more absolutely indif- 
ferent to our presence on the hillside above them. The question again arose 
what was to be done. 

. Looking south as we were then standing, there was a spur of a chain 
behind projecting into the plain, and it was suggested by Abdulla that I should 
go up this spur by a detour to the right, and that the remaining three should 
endeavour to urge the seven bucks towards me. Nobody having any better 
suggestion to make, this was agreed to, and I went off on a tramp of a couple 
of miles to try and get to the spur. By the time I arrived there the drive had 
commenced; but the combined herd was no easier driven than the two separate 
groups had been. The herd of three went south along the plain, past the spur 
I was on, but far out of range, and the other four went up the ridge to the east, 
altogether out of the plain. I went down, accordingly, and joined the men, and 
they told me that the three had gone up a small tongue of the plain that led up 
behind a low hill, and might be found beyond it. I, accordingly, went up this 
hill as fast as my wind would allow, and on getting towards the top, instead of 
making at once to the right, where there was a pass leading down to the plain 
again, and where, if I had known these animals a little better, I should have 
made certain of their appering, I went straight up over the crest, rifle in hand, 
looking in all directions. Suddently I caught sight of the three standing on the 
pass, and about 200 yards away. I sat down and had a broadside shot at the last 
of the three, but made a mess of it and missed to his right. All three bolted 

straight for the plain, and in less than ten minutes the aggravating little beasts 
were in the middle of the open ground, grazing as if nothing whatever was the 
matter. This was about the most heart breaking species of sport I had yet 
tried, and my sensations were the reverse of pleasant, as I sat disconsolate on 
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the hillside and looked at the antelope, now over a mile away. 
It being quite hopeless to go any more after this herd, we turned our 
attention to the group of four, and got on the range to the east, up which it 
had gone. The ground towards the top got broken up into so many small nalas 
and ridges, that I thought it quite impossible that such astute creatures, as 
these had proved themselves to be, would stay amongst them. So We did not 
get down and walk, as we ought to have done, but went’ along, with most 
reprehensible carelessness, on the ponies on which we had ridden up. Sud- 
denly, as we came to the crest of a ridge, I saw the four antelope jump up about 
60 yards down the other side, and bolt to the left. I was off my pony in a 
second, and having my rifle in my hands, sat down on the ground and drew a 
bead on the last of the four. Hoping they might stop to look back, I waited, 
and the next moment they did so. They were a long way off at the time, so 
putting up the 200 yards’ leaf, and raking a full sight, I fired. “Hit, hit!” said 
the shikari, as all went off at racing speed. The one at the tail of the four went 
for some SO or 60 yards in a diagonal direction (the herd had been crossing my 
line of fire and going away from me at the same time), and then lay down. We 
ran up to him, and found him dying, with a bullet through the middle of the 
body. 

I wondered he was able to go as far as he did, with the severe wound he 
was suffering from. His throat was cut in the orthodox way by the Kashmiri, 
and the body then packed on a pony and sent to camp in charge of Giato, 
while Abdulla and I went up the hill after the three now remianing, Before 
going, I stepped the distance from where I fired to where this last buck was 
found, and it proved just 417 paces. So, allowing for the distance he ran, he 
could hardly have been less than 300 yards off when hit. We followed the three 
for over an hour, but saw no signs of them again, and got back to camp about 
4 PM, The horns of the first of the two gazelles shot that day measured just 
over 127% inches, and those of the second one just over 12’ inches. Having 
now got three fait specimens of the goa, I determined to strike camp next day 

and start for Leh, 


Neither Abdulla nor I had ever been after goa before, and Giato did not. . 
paeeyte understand the sport; but for these facts we should have made a better 
bag, I think. The first day was wasted altogether in endeavouring to stalk large 
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herds, none of which contained a shootable buck. I also refrained from firing 
at times when I had reasonable chances, fearing to frighten the animals too 
much. On the two subsequent days, for the same reason, | would not take long 
shots; and it was not till quite the end of the second day that I began to think 
1 saw how goa ought to be pursued. 


If I were to go after the Tibet gazelle again, I shoud, first of all, carefully 
avoid herds, and look only for small groups of males. If these were going up 
towards ground where there was some hope of getting within shot, | should 
try and make a circuit and intercept them. If they were not doing so, I should 
go straight towards them, and openly drive them out of the plain. Further, | 
should fire whenever there was the remotest possibility of hitting, whether the 
shot was along one or not, knowing that a miss would not result, as it would in 
the case of Ovis ammon, in driving the game entirely out of the country. 

I had more than once consulted with Abdulla as to the best route for 
returning to Leh. The ordinary way was to go back Via the Tagalang La and 
Gya; but he said that, as it was now late in the year, this would be a very cold 
route, and the Tagalang might be under snow. He recommended going back 
along the Indus, over which the usual cold-weather bridges would by now, he 
said, be built, and where there were no passes to cross. For these reasons, and 
wishing also to see new country, I agreed to his proposal. 


CHAPTER XX 
SEPTEMBER. 14-2I—KIONGMA CHUMIK TO LEH 


HANLE MONASTERY— THE GOMPA INTERIOR—PRAYER-WHEELS—MErIT 
OBTAINABLE FROM THEM—CAMP AT SANGO AGAIN— THROWN BY PONY— 
NiMU FORD—-SENTENCE ON MOUNTAIN—-CHUMATHANG—Hot 
SPRINGS-——KILMONG—AIKEKE—GAIK—K YUNGYAM— TROUBLESOME 
PONIES—-HIMMI—No BRIDGE—DIFFICULT CLIMB—-CHANG AND 
SATTOO—LIKCHA—BAD BIT OF ROAD—-EEK—-SHERA—EASE IN SETTLING 
TRANSPORT ACCOUNTS—HIMIS MONASTERY—PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
ROOMS—LEH—PHOTOGRAPHS IN LEH—THE LADAK PIRAK——DRESsS OF 


LADAKI WOMEN. 


CLOUDS were hanging about, and the thermometer stood at 34° F. when I 
got up on the morning of the 14" of September, and packed up to start for 
Leh. We had breakfast, as before, at Hanlé under the monastery. Afterwards | 
took the opportunity to go up to that picturesque building, and was very 
civilly allowed by the Lamas to take some photographs. In particular, I photo- 
graphed the three watch-dogs, which were kept chained up in one of the court- 
yards. They were black, thick-coated animals, about the size of Newfound- 
lands, but marked with tan, just like a Gordon setter. They are said—I do not 
Know with what truth—never to be let loose. 

The Gompa, or place of worship, was, like all others I saw, dirty, and 
smelt of ghi, which was being burned as usual in big vessels of brass. There 
was no daylight except from the door and a draped skylight. All the hangings, 
though of the finest Chinese silk and richly embroidered, looked filthy. The 
roof was made of small logs about 2 feet long and 2 inches in diameter, sup- 

ported on dirty wooden pillars. A row of long cushions at either side indi- 
cated where the Lamas sat during service. There was a big resonant drum and 
a pair of cymbals, as part of the sacred furniture. There were two altars, taw- 
ed ane with tinsel and with lights burning before them. In 
pa was a courtyard ornamented with long poles supporting 
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coloured rags stamped with prayers. Every flutter of the rags is equivalent to a 
repetition of the prayers upon them. Here I took a photograph of a group of 
the holy men themselves.! : 

The sides of this-enclosure were studded with prayer-wheels. These were 
mostly small barrel-shaped boxes, revolving on the longer axis. A touch of the 
hand in passing set them going, and their weight kept them revolving for some 
little time. The ingenuity of the idea that lies at the bottom of these curious 
things is wonderful. I opened, with the consent of the Lamas, the top of one 
which was slightly cracked, and took out of it a circular piece of birch bark. 
This was 5 inches in diameter, and each side had been stamped (probably 
from a wooden block as their books are done), with five rings of printed 
matter. Each barrel was about 8 inches long, therefore each held over 7 inches 
in thickness of birch-bark circles, one on top of another. Now these are about 
as thick as ordinary papet, of which some sixty leaves will go to a quarter of an 
inch, say, to be on the safe side, 200 to an inch. Therefore there would be some 
1400 bark circles in a barrel, or 2800 printed surfaces. On each surface the 
sacrd sentence, “Om mani padmi om”? or some other prayer, is probably en- 
tered at least ten times. As a matter of fact, I believe it to be entered much 
oftener, but this may be taken as a minimum; then a single revolution of the 
barrel is equivalent to turning the prayer or the mystic sentence round, 10x2800, 
or 28,000 times. But a touch of the finger will revolve the barrel at least ten 
times, and a strong push probably thirty or forty times, and there were some 
fifty or so of these prayer-wheels around the courtyard, and many of them 
much larger than those I have described. It will be readily seen therefore, that if 
merit result from repeating the great sentence or a prayer a number of times, 
and if revolving it in a barrel is equivalent to repeating it, an enormous amount 
of merit could be accumulated in a very short time by a monk who chose to 
walk round that courtyard, touching each prayer-wheel with his finger as he 
passed. 

Below the main monastery is a small Gompa with a tiny shrine, decorated, 
as the majority of these Ladak shrines are, with flowers made some of butter 
and some of tinsel. As usual, lights were burning on a small ledge, being cot- 


" ton wicks immersed in ghi contained in small vessels shaped like goblets. Around 


the Gompa were poles ornamented with horns and yaks’ tails, connected by 
cords on which hung the usual rags covered with prayers. There were several 
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chortens! and manis” close by. 
About I PM. I left, the laden ponies having gone on directly after break- 
fast. This time we kept to the left bank of the river, as we did not want to , 
follow it to its mouth at Nowi, but to leave it some distance before reaching t 
the Indus and make for Nimu. About 4PM, I met a coolie carrying the post 
which my wife had sent on from Tankse, and about half an hour before dusk | 
we camped for the night on the Sango plain, on the edge of the river, and at 
the mouth of the Sango nala. 
Next morning (the IS") when I got up the thermometer stood at 43° F, 
a great improvement on the temperature registered at Kiongma Chumik. It 
was snowing when we started, and we had snow two or three times during the 
day, but it was a fairly pleasant march, as the wind—the curse of Ladak—was 
not strong, and the sun generally bright and warm. The pony I was riding 
threw me clean that morning in a most comical way. I was sitting quietly, 
reading a newspaper as the animal jogged along. I had stuffed the part I had 
finished with, into the hollow forming the pommel of the saddle, from which 
after a bit the paper worked loose and fell out. Instantly the animal swung 
round sharp, and I promptly rolled off. For the rest of that day the mere rustle 
of a paper frightened that pony so much that I had to be careful how I handled 
what I read. = | 
The track leaves the Hanlé river below the low Sangpoehe Pass, which we 
crossed about noon. Not finding good water, we did not stop for breakfast till 
We reached the Indus about 2 PM. Aftehat meal, we went on down the river | 
till we came to the ford opposite Nimu, where we had crossed with much 
a 8 ha on the os of August. Now, however, the water was much 
ies mi asino difficulty in marching the ponies over. Then we went 
ple of miles to the Nimu village and camped there, as it was not worth 


while trying to go on further, the next camping- 
had done about 29 miles, ping-ground being rather far. We 


gh tials 
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“ Fs monastery above the village is picturesquely situated on some steep 

rocks. oe ie ce and the river was a chocolate-coloured slate moun- 
tain; and on this, in letters apparentl 

y many yards long, ma 
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which it seemed to be over a mile away. 


The morning of the 16" saw us marching down the Indus with fresh 
ponies. The colour of the river was now greenish blue, and the quantity of 
water was greatly reduced. Very pretty the stream looked, usually some dis- 
tance below the path, and flecked with white here and there where it foamed 
past a rock. We reached Mya about eleven, and the mouth of the Puga nala, 
down which we had come on the 8" of August, an hour after. Just beyond we 
found a fair-sized steam coming down fromthe hill above, and as there was 
nice grass and a lot of tamarisk, rose, and willow trees, we stopped for break- 
fast. The rose bushes were now in seed, the hips being a most brilliant scarlet, 
and wonderfully abundant, so that each tree shone out a regular blaze of colour, 
almost as-it had done when in flower. 


After this we marched on to Chumathang, a fine large village with exten- 
sive cultivation, on which all the corn had been cut. Here we arrived about 


~ 4.30 PM. This was the place to change the Nimu ponies, but as only two fresh 


animals were available, we had to take on four of the old nags with us. The 
lambardar, however, gave us fresh men, and we went on. 


Immediately after leaving Chumathang we passed some curious hot springs. 
The water was just too warm for the hand, and gave out steam as it bubbled 
up. It came out of crevices in white rock of some kind, and little jets rose 
about 4 or 5 inches above the level of the basins it occupied. There were some 
two or three of these basins and the hot water was at different degrees of 
ebullition. From the hillside above, alse, small trickles of hot water came down. 
The people seem to make no use of these Hot springs. 


When it was getting dusk we reached a ford opposite the village of 


~ Kilmong, and as there was a little grass on our bank, and no likelihood of 


reaching a better place before it was pitch dark, I resolved to camp here. We 
had done 27 miles. 

] sent a man over to get wood and arrange, if possible, for fresh ponies for 
the morning, and then pitched my tent by the moonlight. As it was too late for 
dinner to be cooked, I had a tin of hotch-potch soup heated, and dined on 
that, with scones, butter, and cheese. 

On the morning of the 17" we were early afoot, the thermometer stand- 


ing at 43° F, when I got up. The previous morning at Nimu it had been 42°. 
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The Kilmong men changed some of the ponies, but not all. 

Opposite the village of Aikeke, about I1 mules on, there are a few fields 
and one house. Here I stopped to breakfast, and had an enjoyable meal under 
a large tamarisk-tree by a small irrigation channel. The Kilmong men trnasferred 
the ponies to men of this village and went back. 

The road most of this day was hard on the animals, there being a great 
deal of up and down and mostly over granite. We passed about 4 P.M. the 
village of Gaik, most curiously situated ona flat-topped shoulder of the moun- 
tain, with very precipitous sides and high above the road. 

About dusk we arrived opposite the opening of the Tiri gorge, but seeing 
from the map that the village of Kyungyam was only some 2 or 3 miles further 
on, I would not stop, though grass and wood were available. I went on ahead, 
and reached Kyungyam about an hour or so after dark, and sent my pony-man 
up to the houses to get wood, against the arrival of the baggage ponies. It was 
brilliant moonlight, so it was not difficult to select places for the tents, or to 
pitch them when they arrived, which they did about half an hour after me. 
Here I got my mail from Leh, sent out by my wife on the 15", Owing to the 
difficulties of the road, which involved a good deal of ascent and descent, we 


had only done 24 miles. 
We had a regular scene with some new ponies we were given next morn- 
ing. The villagers vowed they could only supply two fresh ponies. One of 
these, when loaded and started, promptly kicked his load off Luckily it con- 
sisted of the two tents, and no harm was done. The pony brought for Abdulla 
would not let him go near it, so it was taken away. Then we put a saddle on the 
Pony which had kicked off its load, and one of the men rode it about; but as 
Soon as the shikari got on its back, it made for its stable, and refused to go 
along the path it was wanted for. So I put on a rope-twitch, and after some 
iol the animal got quiet. A villager rode it out of the villa e, when the 
shikati got up and it gave no further trouble. _ 


After about 5 miles we arrived opposite the large village of Himmi. Here 
there ought to have been a bridge which would have enabled us to avoid a ver 
“steep bit of asceay but though the wood was lying ready, no bridge had be 
_ built by the Himmi People. So we had to leave the ponies here ll the men 
could return to them, and ‘the drivers themselyes took-up. the loads 
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The track at this point led up, by what were practically a series of granite 
steps, over a shoulder of the mountain about 500 feet high, the river end of 
the rock being absolutely precipitous. The going at the top was slippery, so the 
coolies went with their feet bare. From here I took a photograph of Himmi 
village, which affords a good example of the terraced cultivation of these arid 
tracts. After going along at an elevation of about 500 feet, for some distance 
amongst granite boulders, where a slip meant a clean drop into the Indus 
below, the track descended to a strip of cultivation, which we followed till we 
came to a bridge, by which we crossed to the left bank of the river. But for 
finding this bridge, we should have had another and much higher mass of 
granite rocks to get over further on. 

The lambardar of Himmi met us near the bridge with some coolies, to 
take my things from the pony-men, whom he regaled with chang (a kind of 
barley-beer, the national drink in Ladak) and sattoo. The sattoo, or barley- 
meal, was put into the small wooden saucer which every Ladaki carries, and 
the chang poured on it. The mixture was stirred up by the finger into a thick 
gruel, and then gulped down. As far as could make out, the headman had 
seen us from his village, and had brought coolies instead of ponies, as the 
latter, he said, were not procurable. We then went along the left bank for a 
short distance, when we returned to the right by another bridge, opposite to 
which was a pretty grove. The trees were, as in most of these Ladak groves, 
planted in regular rows, and standing, when I saw them, deep in flowering 
lucerne." 

In this pleasant spot I sat down and had my breakfast, while I sent the 
lambardar to try andé get two ponies. After considerable delay he produced a 
couple, one of which was lame, and was returned. He said that he had sent to 
another village also, and that we should get more ponies a little further on. So 
we went on, and about two miles beyond, met two ponies being brought for us. 
At the same point we overtook the coolies and transferred some of the loads 
to one of these animals, the shikari taking the other. Close to the place where 
this change was made, I took a photograph of some magnificent granite crags 
overlooking the Indus. 


About 4 PM., after a lot of very bad going, entirely over granite, we at- 
rived at Likcha, with our three ponies and some seven or eight men. The 
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the road was too severe for laden ponies, and 
Unladen ponies, he admitted, could go, and | 
said I required the ponies, so as to be able to get along fast when thevbad bit 
was passed. He protested he could get no ponies, though there must have been 
many in so very large a village as this. So J told the shikari to wait behind and 
bring on what animals he could get, while I went ahead with the loads and two 
of the beasts we had. The lambardar thereupon disappeared, and when the 
shikari caught me up again, he said that the man had hidden himself, and that 
consequently no fresh animals had been obtained. 

The path after leaving Likcha turned up a gorge between two granite hills, 
and then went zigzagging up the one to the west, which must have been some 
1500 feet above the level of the river. It was about the worst bit of track I have 
ever seen ponies climb, and was pretty severe on all of us. The descent on the 
other side was equally steep, and almost as trying, and I was astonished to see 
the ponies do it. When we got down we foud ourselves near the village of Eek 
(or Ikpadok, as it is marked on the map), and as it was then fast getting dusk, 
I resolved to camp here for the night, though the actual distance we had come 
in the day was only IS miles. 

The delays, however, owing to the character of the track, had been very 
great, and I saw I should probably have come faster if 1 had returned by Gya 
and the Tagalang La. Most of the trouble was caused by the absence of a 
bridge at che upper end of Himmi, of one below Likcha, and of a third above 
Eek. I was informed that the villagers regularly construct these bridges every 
year when the water falls, but the work had not been done at the time I passed, 
and I suffered in consequence. 


Jambardar said the next bit of 


gave us men CO carry the loads. 


As next morning it was clear that I could not get into Leh that day, I 
resolved to go to the celebrated Himis Monastery for the night, to see the 
place and take some photographs. My wife had visited it with the rest of the 
European community at Leh, on the 20" of June, when the acting of the 

annual Miracle Play began. We started from Eek about 7.30 A.M. with the 
same three ponies and the same seven or eight coolies, and about 9 o'clock 
reached Shera, where we obtained six fresh ponies, and I paid for the journey 


from Kyungyam. 
Although I had had different lots of men, and SS units only 
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and sometimes both ponies and men, I had no trouble with the accounts, as 
the distance was counted as two paraos or stages, and I paid as if I had had six 
ponies the whole time. The villagers apparently trust each other implicitly in 
these matters, and arrange amongst themselves without any difficulty the proper 
payments to each. I handed over Rs. 6, at 8 annas per parao for each pony, to 
one of the men from Likcha, and was assured that every one who had worked 
or given a pony would receive his proper share. If some system like this were 
not in operation, a traveller would be detained an intolerable time settling up 
accounts whenever there was anything complicated to arrange. 

We reached the great Monastery of Himis a little before dusk, and my 
tent was pitched on a small patch of level ground near the buildings. We had 
covered about 20 miles. I took a photograph of the extensive structure from 
this spot, just as it was getting dark, and then did the gateway and gallery in the 
courtyard where the famous Miracle Play annually takes place. 

Next morning (the 25"), after starting my things off, I went again to the 
Monastery, and saw the two principal Gompas, apartments corresponding to 
a certain extent with our churches or chapels. The more important of these 
differed from the usual Gompa of a Lamasery, in that the main shrine, instead 
of being an image of Buddha, or of one of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
was a huge chorten-shaped structure’, ornamented with large knobs of coloured 
stones. With the consent of the Lamas who exhibited the rooms I took a 
photograph of each. Above the second Gompa is a room with a low roof, full 
of images of various sizes, before most of which lights were burning. In one 
of the passages downstairs I noticed a large prayer-wheel being turned by a 
small stream of water. It was the first time I had seen water-power used in this 
way. On leaving the Monastery I photographed a chorten near it with a demon's 
face, and then marched on to Shushot, where I had my breakfast, getting into 
Leh (some 20 miles from Himis), about 4 PM. 


There I found my wife at the dak bungalow, as the weather was now cold 
enough to render a fire pleasant at night, and this could not be had in our tent. 
The whole of the 21" I spent on correspondence and accounts, and in 
making arrangements for going out after burhel and uryal the next day. The 
Ladak shikari, Rupsang, who had come with my wife to Leh, after leaving her 
there, had gone to the Rumbok nala, and seen four good uryal (shapu), he said. 
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Thesz he proposed I should go after, and I settled to do so on the 22"4, 

That morning, accordingly, I sent my things on, and then photographed 
the Leh Bazaar and a group of Yarkand traders I found there. Our milk-woman 
also, a Ladaki lady, whose head was adorned with a specially good pirak (a 
head ornament peculiar to the women of these parts), was also induced to 
stand before the camera. 

Ladaki women, though very ugly, have bright faces and pleasant manners. 
Their dress is picturesque and quaint. On the head is worn a curious thing 
called a “pirik,” consisting of a broad piece of red cloth tapering to a point 
over the forehead, and hanging down the back. On this are fastened, in consid- 
erable numbers uncut turquoises, cornelians set in silver, and sometimes silver 
brooches. Attached to the pirak and hanging over the ears, to protect them 
probably from the cold, are oblong pieces of black lambskin, which give a very 
grotesque appearance to the face. As the wealth of a Ladaki woman varies 
directly with the size of her pirak, and the number of stones it displays, the 
value of the dower which will accompany a girl can be readily ascertained. A 
good pirak is sometimes over 3 feet long and 9 inches wide, and is sometiems 
worth more than Rs. 400 (about £25). It is an important heirloom, handed 
down from mother to daughter. Round her neck a Ladaki lady puts silver 
chains and strings of uncut stones, mostly either turquoise or varieties of quartz. 
On her wrists there are usually bracelets of thick white shell, which look at a 
distance like linen cuffs. The hair is plaited into numerous thin strands, which 
are lengthened by the addition of yak’s hair, and amongst these silver orna- 

ments are hung. Over her shoulders she carries a square-shaped mantle, gener- 
ally of red cloth lined with goatskin, the hair of which forms a deep fringe all 
round. The petticoat is of rough brown homespun, like a blanket, woven, as is 
customary with tribes of nomadic origin, in narrow strips about a foot wide. 
The narrow strips were originally necessitated by the small looms, which the 
- a habits ‘ the race required, and it was curious to see, amongst 

who were no longer no a 

their existing habits, but ER Re not asising out of 
: : ; ; e past.” The strips, 
which are sometimes varied by lines of red and blue, are joined together to 
form the skirt. My wife tried to get some of this cloth, but found it was not 
ee : oe that when a Ladaki lady requires a petti- 
weaves the material she wants. On her feet she wears 
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thick cloth boots with turned-up toes, 
boots are generally ornamented with 


singularly large and awkward appearance. 
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and coming half-way up the leg. These 
scarlet embroidery, but give the feet a 


Footnotes: 

I. The exact meaning of this sentence is not known, but the nearest translation is said to be, 
“Oh! the Jewel in the Lotus Flower!” - 

2. Small pagoda-like structures containing sacred images made of the ashes of Lamas mixed 
with clay. 

3. Walls, about 5 feet high and 6 to [0 feet thick, covered with loose flat stones, on which the 
mystic sentence or a prayer has been inscribed. Going round a mani once places to the credit 
of the traveller all the prayers upon it; hence a mani is always left on the right in passing. 

4. Most of these artificial groves in Ladak are sown with lucerne, to provide grazing for the 
ponies. 

By 


The Bhutias, who annually visit the English territory on their borders, 


carry small looms 
and always make their blankets in narrow strips. 


CHAPTER XXI 
SEPTEMBER 22-28—LEH TO RUMBOK 


THE RUMKOK NALA--URUCHA—HOSPITALITY AT ZINCHAN—FOUR 
URYAL—-1 WO CARTRIDGES BURST—-ONE URYAL LEAVES HERD—BAD 
GROUND OCCUPIED BY URYAL—-BLANK DAYS--BURHEL SEEN ON 26™— 
EASY SHOT MISSED-——-HEAD OF URYAL HIT ON 23°° BROUGHT IN—HERD 
OF SEVENTEEN BURHEL SEEN—RISKY STALK-—FIRST BURHEL— I ARKUM 


SUB-NALA. 


AFTER breakfast on the 22" of September I started on a pony, accompanied 
by a boy to show me the way and to bring the animal back. The Indus being 
low we forded it below Pitak, and I overtook the baggage ponies about half an 
hour before dusk, as they were going up the pathway to Urucha, the village 
situated furthest up the Rumbok nala, and just under the Kunda LA, which 
leads at a height of 16,211 feet into the ZAskar district. 

Passing the village of Zinchan, a woman came forward with a brass vessel 
full of milk, and hospitably offered me a drink, but the bowl and the figure 
that presented it were too dirty, and I had to decline. She was accompanied by 
a girl carrying a jug of chang and some sattoo, which were given to and appar- 
ently much appreciated by my guide. 

We camped on grass by an irrigation channel above the village, having 
covered about 17 miles. 

x gia oo ae on the 23" we were up, the thermometer standing 

> when I rose. In about an hour we started up the nala, and 

went over the hills to the south. About nine o’clock we saw the four uryal—all 
sa an e “4 can he the bottom of a hollow between two 
likely I could get near ee b fe es ‘hs ae cal 
scended we arrived vithoar ek = keeping out of sight as we de- 
, much trouble just below the spot from which I 


thought I could fire. 
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After tying up the loose stock of the tifle, and filling up the magazine, | 
put an II" cartridge into the breech, and inadvertently used for this one with 
an unslit bullet, that is, not a Jeffery’s bullet, but one with the top cut off and 
no slits at the side. I had taken in my pocket a few cartridges with bullets like 
these, not having very many of the other kind. As I think it turned out, the 
substitution of this cartridge for one with a Jeffery’s bullet was most unfortu- 
nate. Having got the rifle ready I crept cautiously up to the edge of the ridge, 
and on peering over between two stones found that the four animals were lying 
down. The one with the best horns lay with his head in my direction, three- 
quarter broadside on, and about 120 yards off, as far as I could judge, so 
sitting up I learnt my elbows on my knees, and aiming at the ground in front 
of his shoulder, so as to make sure of not going too high, let fly. 

I saw a splash of slate dust just over the beast’s back, and concluded I had 
fired high notwithstanding all my care. The four animals jumped up, and run- 
ning towards me, disappeared for a moment under the curve of the hill. I ran 

‘downwards, slipping in a cartridge from the magazine, and a moment after saw 
their heads, they seeing me at the same instant. They at once bolted, and I fired 
at one of the big rams as they got to the bottom. The peculiar sound, and the 
feeling of gas blown into my face, told me that the base of the cartridge had 
been blown out, as had occurred when I fired at the burhel on the 31* of July, 
and opening the breech I found that this was indeed so. I hastily pulled out my 
knife, and fumbling with the-champagne opener, managed to pull out the bro- 
ken shell, and to slip another cartridge in. Closing the breech I aimed again at 
one of the flying herd which was then going up the opposite hill, after having 
galloped across the hollow in which it had been lying. Again the peculiar sound 
told me that a second cartridge had burst, and of course there was no knowing 
where the bullet had gone. Thoroughly sickened by my ill luck, I shook out the 
broken shell from the breech, and slipping in another cartridge, fired once 

more. The herd was then climbing some rocks towards the crest of a ride 
parallel to the one I was on, and before they went over the edge I managed to 
get in a couple more shots at the big ram. Then the herd disappeared, and I sat 
where I was—speechless with vexation. 

Beyond the ridge over which the rams had gone was a valley, and on the far 
side of this rose a high hill capped with snow. I was blaming myself for my bad 
- first shot, and the maker of the cartridges for the two which burst, when I 
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suddenly saw the rams as specks near the snow-line on the aa hill, and 
perceived that there were only three. Where had the fourth gone: 

He must, I then thought, have been hit, most probably by the first shot, as 
the subsequent cartridges which did not go wrong were fired very hurriedly 
and at long ranges, when the animals were running, and after I had been more 
or less demoralised by the failure of the two which had burst, Then I remem- 
bered that the first bullet used had not been slit, and I concluded that if it had 
reached its mark it would almost certainly have gone straight through, making 
a clean hole, and the splash in the slate dust seen over the uryal’s back would 
have occurred just the same whether the bullet had gone through or over. I had 
never seen one of a herd separate from the rest unless it was hit, and-I felt 
inclined to think, for the reasons given above, that the first bullet had gone 
true. We crossed over to the ridge where the four had last been seen together, 
and searched for blood, but could find none, which confirmed me in my opin- 
ion that if the uryal had been hit at all, the first shot and not any of the others 
had probably taken effect. For I was using the slit bullet when feeding from the 
magazine, and if any of these had reached its mark there would most probalby 
have been blood somewhere on the track. 

Not finding any, we decided to go after the three, but in order to give 
them time to settle down, if so disposed, we first had breakfast. We then went 
on, but though we covered a good deal of the awful ground on which these 
sheep live, we never came up with them, and saw no signs of the wounded one 
either. 

I call the ground awful on account of the great labour involved in travers- 
ing it. It consists almost entirely of broken slate, sometimes as finely commi- 
nuted as sand, and sometimes in small pieces like those seen below the work- 
ings of a slate quarry. Sometimes the slate débris, is many feet deep, and some- 
times it lies as a thin layer on hard clay, but whether the débris be deep or 

shallow, tt always lies at a very steep angle, exactly as it has slipped down the 

hillside from, above. The moment the foot comes down on it the sportsman 
sinks Up te his ankle if it be deep, sliding at the same time some distance down 
the hill; or if it be shallow, he slides downwards over the hard clay and fre- 
quently Se aie deep stuff itis easy enough to go downwards, but labori- 
ous to keep On one level, and very hard work to ascend. On the shallow it is 
next door to impossible to move at all, and almost the only way in which 
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progress can be made is to put the feet on such bare patches as can be found 
here and there, from which the slate has altogether slipped down. 





Nearly the whole time I was after burhel and uryal I was on ground of 
this kind. Burhel sometimes get amongst granite rocks and sand, where the 
difficult ground I have described occurs only in patches, but uryal apparently | 
| never leave this slate shale, and the labour of stalking them is severer than 
anything | have ever done in pursuit of other game. 


We got back to camp an hour before dusk, very tired, and very much 
dishertened. That evening I offered a reward for the uryal’s head, and arranged 
to send a man next morning to see if the kites would act as guides to the 
animal's body. 

The thermometer was at 28° when I got up on the 24". The day was a 
blank, spent entirely in searching for burhel and uryal over the terrible ground 
I have attempted to describe. We saw only a few female burhel, though we went 
up the Kunda La, and swung round then to the north along the crests of the 
hills. We saw three tawny wolves, and I fired at one, but missed. The villages 
told me that these beasts had been very numerous lately, and had done a lot of 
damage amongst their flocks, as well as in driving away game. The cold that 
day was considerable. J was nearly frozen trying to have breakfast on a high 
ridge, even though | chose a spot sheltered from the wind and got some sun. 





There was not much wind luckily, but what there was, was bitingly cold. 

The 25" was equally blank. We went south-east over the hills, having left 
directions with the pony-men to move the camp to the village of Rumbok, 
which was situated in a side nala a few miles lower down than Urucha. 

We worked round a number of small ravines, which openfan-shaped into 
the main nala, and were consequently going up and down the whole time over 
: the usual slate débris. On the mountain-tops the wind was very cold, though 
luckily not strong. Whenever I took my hands out of my fur gloves—as, for 
instance, when taking a photograph—they quickly became almost useless from 
cold. At one point we looked down into the Stok nala, and saw Leh plainly a 
dozen miles away. After working hard all day without seeing anything, we 
dropped down a side nala to the Rumbok village, and there found our camp. 





I did not get up very early on the morning of the 26", owing to the cold, 
but waited till he sun was well up and shining into the valley. We then walked 
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its end and turned north up the hill. Going rather incautiously 
we were seen by four burhel rams, which promptly made off up 
perceiving them we lay down, and watched till they disap- 
little further up the crest we went after them, 
but these were out of sight almost at once. 


up nealry to 
over the crest, 
some high crags. On 
peared over the top. Then going a 
seeing two more rams on the way, 

We reached the top of the slate crags near where the four burhel had 
gone, after a very severe climb, partly over slate rocks and partly over débris. 
No signs of the herd were visible. We were then looking down into a deep nala, 
the top of which lay to our right and consisted of a jagged mass of slate rocks 
forming a semicircular ridge. We decided on working round this to the oppo- 
site side, and then going along its crest for some distance before crossing the 


nala back to camp. 

So we set off, travelling almost entirely on broken slate, more or less com- 
minuted, and feeling half frozen by the bitter wind. After a wearisome climb, 
we got to the middle of the semicircle, and finding a spot with a certain amount 
of shelter, we sat down and had breakfast. The tiffin coolie with us had col- 
lected droppings as he came along, and of these the fire was made. But there 
was not much shelter from the wind, and I was almost frozen at breakfast. 


Working on round we got about to the middle of the opposite ridge, 
when we saw two small crests runing down into the nala. Along one of these 
we sent the tiffin coolie, telling him to call to us if he saw any burhel. Along 
the other we proposed to go ourselves. Just as we reached the point where it 
left the main ridge, we heard the coolie call to us and utter the magic word 
“napu.’ So we went back to him, and some distance beyond where he was 

standing he showed us three burhel lying down. s 
These animals are so exactly the colour of the slate débris amongst which 
they lie, that when motionless it is exceedingly hard to make them out. I was 
several minutes staring at the spot they were on before I could see them, and 
even Abdulla, with his keen eye-sight, said napu were the hardest animals to 
detect that he knew of The strong wind was blowing from them to us, and 
that was how the coolie’s call to us had not been heard by the eT had 
a ee and the third was small, I made my way down to a rock, which was 
som antec 
| ; e rock was a high one, and I had to 
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stand upright behind it without being able to rest against it, a Most unsatisfac- 
tory position with such a strong wind as was then blowing. Finding I could 
not get the rifle steady, I ought to have sought for some other rest, but instead 
I thought I would chance it, and accordingly let drive, and—amissed! 

The rams jumped up and ran forward a few steps towards the left, not 
knowing, in the least, where the shot had come from I hastily fired again, and 
again missed. The three thereupon fan towards where I was, and as they were 
disappearing behind a rock below, and when about 60 yards off, I once more 
fired and missed. I ran downwards to try and see them again, but they had 
passed away to my right, and when I saw them next they were about 300 yards 
off and.going hard. [ had a last despairing shot at them as they went round a 
corner, and then lost sight of them. 

I cannot describe iny feelings at having missed the excellent chance I had 
had. It was about as bad a piece of shooting as | had ever done. I don't know 
whether the shaky stock put me off, or what the cause was, but the shooting 
could not have been more execrable. We then descended into the nala, climbed 
the ridge that separated us from Rumbok, and dropped down to our camp, my 
frame of mind being anything but enviable. I was extremely anxious to start 
for Srinagar, and | only wanted a couple of fair specimens of burhel and uryal 
to complete my bag. Here I had had a capital opportunity of getting the 
former, and had missed it shamefully, and I was naturally horribly disgusted 
with myself. sd 

One bit of luck, however, occurred that day. One of the Rumbok shep- 
herds had found the remains of the uryal, which I believed I had hit on the 
23", and had brought in the head. This proved on measurement to be a fine 
specimen, just over 34 inches, and was evidently that of the large ram I had 
fired at, as he was the best of the four | saw. Apparently then the first bullet 
had hit him, but being solid, had not expanded properly. The body had been 
eaten by wolves, and of course the head skin was lost. 


On the 27" we went back the way we had come down on the 26", and 
dropped into the nala of the preceding day, where we had crossed it after my 
unsuccessful shots. Going up a subsidiary ravine some distance, we stopped 
half-way to have breakfast, as fuel and water were procurable, and the spot was 


sheltered from wind. 
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After this we went up to the top of the northern ridge, and suddenly, as 


we were going round on to the other slope, became aware of a herd of seven- 
teen burhel with some fair rams. We instantly sat down, and as the poser 
was such that the herd could see us if we moved, we remained still, hoping it 
would go into some place which would allow of a stalk. 

It was then about noon, and we had to sit there till about 3 PM., as the 
sheep kept, some lying down and some moving about, just opposite to us on 
the other side of the nala. At last they went downwards to the right, and then 
grazed slowly a little way up another hill, but still in full view of us all the time. 

There was a small ridge between us and the herd, and it was clear that if 
we could in any way get down into the hollow below it, we should be fairly safe, 
and might then cast about to get within range. It was a risky proceeding trying 
to get down, for the hillside was all fine slate shale, which was bound to rise in 
fine dust in the wind, as soon as we began to move, and there was great danger 
that this would attract the attention of the burhel. However something had to 
be risked, as the sheep showed no signs of moving out of sight, and so we 
began to slide. 

There was a strong wind blowing up the hillside, and the dust rose as we 
had anticipated. With me were the two shik4ris and one of the coolies, and we 
all lay almost flat against the hillside, and slid down through the shale, moving 
very gradually, so as to raise as little dust as might be. The whole time we 
carefully watched the sheep, and the moment any one of them raised his head 
from feeding, we stopped moving and lay like logs. 

By this means we managed to get sufficiently low to put the small ridge 
between us and them, and then proceeded up to the rocks at its top, to see if 
we could get within range. By the time we had arrived there; we found that the 
whole herd had lain down, as the slope it was on was in sunshine and presum- 
ably warm, Some had gone to sleep, and some were evidently going off fast, 
nodding their iteads. The best ram was lying lowest of all, and therefore near- 

ES, but the distance was at least 300 yards, and I thought it too far to risk 

a shot, which might only have the effect of frightening everything away. Ap- 
parently there was nothing to do but wait, for there was no means of getting 
any nearer. 


The rocks we were behind sloped downwards in tidges a short way to- 
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wards the hollow below the burhel, and Rupsang proposed we should go as far 
as we could without being observed, and see if we could get a shot from the 
bottom. We accordingly did so, but the change was unsatisfactory, for in some 
way the sheep appeared to get our wind, or at least to have some inkling of 
danger. They preently got up, and began looking suspiciously in our direction, 
and one or two of them gave a whistle. But they were evidently not sure, for 


they did not move off, but after standing mocionless for a little. began to 
descend. 


The question then was, whether, when they had got to the bottom, they 
would move east or west. If they did the former they would be going up the 
small nala below us, and I might be able to go further down and then follow 
them. If they went west, they would come within range of where I was. Of 
course they selected the safer method, and having got to the bottom, began 


' grazing slowly up the nala to the east. 


Rupsang then slid downwards out of sight of the burhel, and I went after 
him. A small rise screened us from the game, which we followed to the right, 
until I came in sight at about 100 yards or a little over. When this occurred | 
found that two burhel—not very good ones—were looking at me, but evi- 
dently, as only my head was visible, uncertain as to what I was. I tried to creep 
nearer so as to catch sight of a good ram, of which there were two or three in 
the herd, but saw that if I waited longer the lot would be off. I was in a very 
uncomfortable position on the shale of the hillside, and pumped with trying 
to get up unobserved on the difficult ground these creatures inhabit. So I was 
not surprised when, on taking aim at the best of those I could see, and firing, 
the bullet went over his back. The whole herd.turned and went off westwards, 
passing under the spot 1 was on. I stood up and fired rapidly at the leader, who 
appeared to be a fair-sized ram. The sun had gone behind one of the hills by 
this time, and the light was a little unceratin, and I missed. 

Then, as the leader disappeared round a rock, I aimed at another, now 
about 250 yards off, and had the satisfaction to see him roll over. He picked 
himself up, however, and began moving slowly on after the herd, which had by 
this time gone out of sight. We ran ahead and got below him, and he showed 
himself on a rock above us, standing still and looking down. | climbed up 
nearer, the burhel moving off as I did so, and we saw him next about 25 yards 
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e body sent him down the hill. When we got up to 
ullet had caught him just under the tail, and gone 
h had dropped him, having gone through from 


leaned, and the meat having 


off, when a bullet through th 
him we found chat the first b 
up into the body, the last whic 
side to side. His head was then cut off, and body c 
of the coolie, we started down the nala. 


been put on the back 
given instructions that the 


When leaving Rumbok that morning we had 
camp was to be taken to the mouth of this nala, as we knew we should be 
going down it by evening, and thought it would be better for us to find the 


tents there, than to have to climb back over the hill to the village. There was 


hardly any path, and it soon became pitch dark, and floundering over the | 


broken rocks was anything but pleasant work, especially as the straps of one 
of my chaplis gave way, and I had much trouble in keeping tt on my foot. We 
reached the mouth of the ravine, where it joins the main Rumbok nala, about 
an hour after dark, and found the two tents pitched and a couple of fires 
lighted. The head we had got measured only 18% inches—a poor specimen. 

The thermometer in my tent was at 32° on the morning of the 28" when 
I got up, and of coure it was freezing hard outside. After sending the uryal 
head into Leh, and half the burhel to my wife, by the post-coolie who had 
arived the previous evening, we went up the Tarkum sub-nala. | rode as far as 
the pony could go, and then sent him back to Zinchan, the village a couple of 
miles below our last camp, where we proposed to return in the evening, and to 
which place we had ordered the tents to be taken. 


All day we worked over broken rocks and slate shale in typical burhel 
country, but saw only a few females and small rams. The sun was bright, but 
the wind was bitterly cold. We turned up the northern side of the nala, as 
Zinchan lay in that direction, and reached our camp about 4 PM. 


The question then arose, what was to be done next day? We had now gone 

over most of the burhel ground in the Rumbok nala, and as I had not yet got 

a decent specimen, and had seen some near the Rumbok village, I resolved to 

go back there. Rupsang suggested we should try the south side of the Tarkum 

sub-nala the next day, and then drop down into Rumbok village, to which 

place the camp could in the meantime be sent, and as this was the only bit not 
searched, I agreed. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SEPTEMBER 29 TO OCTOBERI7—-RUMBOK TO SRINA- 
GAR 


‘TARKUM SUB-NALA—SECOND AND THIRD BURHEL—ZINCHAN——FARKA—_ 
WIND AND SNOW—THE THREE URYAL—FAILURE OF STALK— THE SAM 
URYAL ON THE 2“°—-ONE WOUNDED—PURSUED ALL DAY ON 3", BUT IN 
VAIN—HarD DAY—NIMU—RUPASANG PAID OFF—PRAYER-WHEEL AT 
BAzGRO—Fotu LA-ZoytL LA—REsT-HOUSES AT MACHAHOI AND 
BALTAL—SCENERY OF THE SIND VALLEY—AUTUMN COLOURS—SRINAGAR. 


ON the morning of the 29 of September, after directing the camp to be 
taken to Rumbok, we started up the same way as on the previous day, but after 
an hour's travelling turned up the ridge to the south. This was not a very severe 
slope, and had grass on it, so the pony was able to follow us. We reached the 
top about eleven, and sat down in a sunny spot sheltered from wind to have 
breakfast. When this was over, we climbed some high rocks to our right, and 
examined the valley below. A herd of burhel was quickly made out, but the one 
male in it did not seem to me shootable, and I would not stalk him. Just as we 
were on the point of turning away, the Kashmiri caught sight of three others 
coming down a small water-course towards the herd first detected. On exami- 
nation with the glasses these were seen to’be fit to go after. 

The valley into which the three were descending was divided into two 
immediately below us, by a ridge of rocks which began close to where we were, 
and ended abruptly in some high precipitous crags. The herd first seen was 
below the end of this ridge, while the three animals subsequently noticed were 
descending into the western half into which the upper part of the valley was 
thus divided. We at once went down into the eastern half, keeping the crest 
between us and the shootable burhel, and being careful not to come within 
sight of the first herd. This was easy, as the ground was uneven. Then cau- 
tiously ascending the ridge, I peered over, and saw the three burhel we were 
after slowly coming up the slight hollow they were in. 
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t the biggest as he walked up, broadside on, 
about 100 yards off, and fired. Whether the bullet hit him or missed I do not 
know, but all chree ran up the ridge we were on, and got on the top of the 
precipitous crags at its end. They stood with their backs to us, looking down 
the gorge, and evidently without any idea of where the bullet had come from. 
I fired again at the largest ram, and they.all bolted to the right. I got two more 

-shots as the big one disappeared round some rocks, and then fired a couple at 
one of the others which was behind. He dropped in his tracks to the second 
bullet, and I went after the big ram, soon coming in sight of him on some 
rocks above me. The whole of his left side was a mass of blood, and he was 
evidently done for. The next moment he fell and rolled down the hillside. 

The third, which had been standing below, now bolted, and I ought to 

have fired at him at once, but thinking he would stop before disappearing, I 

reserved my fire. He, however, did not stop, but went round a rock and out of 


Lying down flat, I aimed a 


sight very fast. 
A napu head, manifestly over 20 inches, had now been got, and as it was 
possible to get burhel elsewhere, this sheep not being peculiar to Kashmir, | 


decided to clear out of the nala. It was then about 2 PM., and as there was © 


time to stop the camp from being pitched at Rumbok, I settled to return to 
Zinchan at once, and sent off the pony-man to Rumbok, to bring back the 
tents to where they had been in the morning. 

On examining the smaller burhel we found that he had been hit on the 
saddle, and the bullet going up into his body, had killed him on the spot. His 
horns only measured 15% inches. J should not have fired at him if I had 
known he was so small. The larger ram was riddled with bullets, and his skin 
was quite useless. One bullet had hit him on the horn, and split a good deal of 
the end of it, the hole of exit being surrounded by bad splinters. The length 
was Just over 22 inches. The tiffin coolie took up one burhel, Rupsang the two 
heads, Abdulla the camera, and I the rifle, and we went down the gorge and 

thence into the Tarkum nala, and so down to Zinchan. The camp turned u 
shortly after we got in, and everything was quickly put straight. : E 
I had now got burhel and uryal horns, and was fairly content. But for the 
uryal head there was no head-skin, and I resolved to try and get one if possible 
before going away. I should have been glad, too, of another pair of et horns. 
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Bu as the season was getting late, and there was danger of snow on the Zoji 
La. I was anxious to be off as soon as possible. 

On the 30" accordingly I sent the camp, under. Rupsang’s advice, to Farka, 
a small village just opposite Pitak, while we ourselves left the Rumbk nala, and 
went round the foot of the slate hills that bound the Indus valley in that 
neighbourhood. Going up a nala between two of these hills, we saw three uryal 
rams, but as it was late when we saw them, and they were some distance up the 
hill, we determined to defer stalking till the following day. 

For some unknown reason; wounds, I found, could not easily be cured in 
the air of Ladak. Generally my experience is that a cut closes at once, and heals 
completely in a very short time, but in Ladak cuts and scratches kept open for 
weeks. To give an instance, I may mention that I cut my thumb accidently on 
the 25" of July, and happening to touch the place when unpacking at Farka 
the evening we got there, the wound began to bleed afresh. It did not finally 
heal up till we reached Sriangar. 

The first of October involved some of the hardest work I have ever gone 
through after game. The morning was cloudy, and a strong cold wind was 
blowing up the valley, as we crossed the stony plain that separates Farka from 
the ridges we were going to search for uryal. When we began ascending the hill 


onwhich the three rams had been seen the day before, we got into a cloud, and 


fine snow came on, driven against us by the bitter wind. The hill consisted of 
slate as usual, most of it broken up very fine on the surface, and our feet sank 
deep into it, and slid back at every step as we worked our way on. At intervals 
the cloud would blow over, and a little sunlight struggle through for a few 
minutes, only to be succeeded by another cloud and more snow. 
Occasionally, when the atmosphere was opaque with snow, and there was, 
therefore, no chance of seeing anything, we sat down on the lee side of a rock 
and tried to get shelter. By about eleven o'clock we reached the top, having met 
nothing but a herd of some dozen or so uryal females and small males, who 
got our wind and promptly bolted. While searching from the top the opposite 
nala—the one we had gone up the previous day—Rupsang detected a ram 
where we had seen the three. As he was some distance down the hillside we 
resolved to have breakfast first, and to go after him later. So a fire was lighted 
under a rock, and my breakfast warmed up. While at it the snow came down 
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: early frozen by the time we stared for the stalk, and most un- 
oe eee cold wind eho the shelter of the rock under which I had 
been sitting. gant 
The hillside, all the way to where the ram was seen, was fine slate shale, 
deep in some places, and thinly sprinkled ‘over hard clay in others. Close to 
where the ram lay a long ridge of slate rocks stood up out of the shale, and the 
best plan of attack evidently was to go down behind this ridge, and then get up 
to the top of it for the shot. So we set off to carry out this plan. When we 
began to get near the animal great care had to be exercised, as the loose slates 
kept slipping and making a noise which sounded most painfully loud. But it 
was practically impossible to get down without moving the stones, and some 
of them rolled or slid down a long distance, and I felt sure we should be heard. 
It was probable, we thought, that the uryal we had seen was one of the three 
noticed the previous day, and that the other two were near, though not in view 
from the top. This conjecture proved to be correct, for when we had reached 
the place from which we had hoped for a shot, and I had gone forward alone to 
the edge of the ridge, none were visible where the single one had been seen, but 
three detected going up the hill hurriedly, and far out of shot. 
Evidently these were our friends of the day before. They must have heard 
~ us when we got near, and taken the hint to decamp. We lay still watching them 
for a while, till they were close to the spot from which we had started to come 
down, and then there was nothing for it but to climb back. This arduous job 
having been accomplished, we found that the uryal had disappeared, and the 
man who had been left at the breakfast-place with the pony said that the rams 
had gone round the hollow of the hill, and crossed over to the other side of 
the nala. It was evidently no use pursuing them as they had been frightened, so 
we searched the rest of the hillside towards the east, but saw nothing except 
half a dozen small burhel. This occupied us the rest of the afternoon, and 
te 4 PM. we turned homewards, no one feeling very cheerful. This was one 
pieene coldest days we had, and the wind was awful. [ rode as far as foot of the 
hill when we started, and then w ed for the rest of the day, Coming. back it 
was too cold to ride. 2 
The following morning we started when th 
thankful to see that, though there were clouds 


€ sun was well up, and were 
about, it did not seem to be 
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snowing on the hills. The wind too was less, and the cold therefore not so 
great. We went up the ridges towards which the uryal had gone the previous 
day, but up to II A.M. had seen nothing. So we sat down under a rock and had 
breakfast. When this was over the search was continued, and presently a ram 
was seen some distance down the hillside. We made a detour, and on the way 
sighted another. The going was exactly like that of the day before, and there 
was the same difficult in preventing noise. The result, too, was similar, for 
when I went forward to the rock we had been making for, and from which I 
had hoped to get a shot, I found the animals gone, and immediately afterwards 
caught sight of three—evidently the three stalked before—tight at the bot- 
tom of the nala. Apparently they had been disturbed by stones rolling down, 
and had bolted. 

When I saw the herd it was about 250 yards off, and was going up a small 
side nala, so I lay down and fired at the ram with the best head. The first two 
bullets fell close to him, and he went out of sight to the left, up a narrow gorge, 
the other two running on. I put up the 300 yards’ slight, and the second or 
third shot with this leaf up dropped the nearer of these two. Thinking he was 
done for, I turned my attention to the other, and fired a succession of shots 
with the 300, 400, and finally the 500 yards’ sight up, as he went higher and 
higher. The bullets fell all close around him, as we could see by the dust, much 
to the astonishment of the Ladak shikari, who had apparently never before 
seen a rifle performing like this. Finally, the ram went out of sight over the 
hill-top, and we descended to pick up the one which had fallen. 

When we were near the bottom of the nala the wounded uryal struggled 
to his feet, and began limping up the hill after the one which had gone first. 
Evidently he had been hit on a hind-leg, Sitting down at once I fired several 
shots at him, all at long range, ending with the 500 yards’ leaf up, but failed to 
hit him again, though as before the bullets raised the dust all round him, some 
being very close. Presently he disappeared as the first one had done, and as it 
was late, and following him then would have taken us directly away from camp, 
I turned back to the tents. It was evident that he had gone into the Rumbok 
nala, and we felt sure of picking up the trail next day. 

Accordingly on the 3% of October we went off to the Rumbok nala, and 
found blood immediately. We followed the slot the whole of that day, twice 
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seeing the animal ahead, but being detected ourselves each time, and finally, at 
the point where the Zaskar river joins the Indus, reluctantly gave up the pur- 
suit, as the uryal had turned up the ZAskér nala, and it was then getting dusk. 
In the course of the day, when we perceived where we should probably find 
ourselves by evening, we had sent a coolie back to have the tents to Nimu, on 
the Leh-Srinagar road. So when we had to give up we forded the Indus above 
the junction, and got into Nimu a little lower down shortly after dark. The 
ents arrived an hour later. 

We had had a terrible day, as almost the whole of the going had been over 
slate shale. It was noticeable how the uryal seemed to leave any bit of ground 
where the going was fairly firm, in order to get on to this shale. Again and 
again that day I was struck by this. It did not seem to matter whether the shale 
was above or below the path he was following. If the latter became firm, and he 
was often on the beaten track, he would wander off, somewhere, till he got on 
to shale, when he would again resume the general direction towards ZAaskar, 
and go fairly level. According to the map we had only come I2 miles from 
Farka, but the actual distance travelled, owing to the irregular track the animal 


pursued, must have been much longer. 





On the morning of the 4" I paid off Rupsang, with much regret at hay- 
ing to part with him. He had been with me for close on three months, and 
proved himself a first-class shikéri all round, and one of the best-tempered, 
most cheerful servants I had ever had. 


This was the end of my shooting in Ladak, and very near, though I did 
not then know it, to the end of my holiday, Little of any importance occurred 
on the way back to Srinagar, Rejoining my wife we marched down by the 
ordinary stages to the valley, 

At Bazgo we noticed a prayer-wheel turned by an irrigation channel, the 
second of the Kind I saw in Ladak, the first having been a somewhat similar 
—— : the Himis Monastery, It is curious how little, considering the 
case OF tS application and the merit obtainabl thereb -proof i 
Lilttoniart ge € thereby, water-proof is used in 


There had been recent snow on the Fotu L4 above Lamayuru, and a lot of 


d very bad Boing. It was also exceedinoly cold 
crossing. At Kharbu the thermometer stood at 29° in the tent when Tse i 
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and the cold was bitter as we got over the Namika LA. 


We crossed the Zoji La on the 12" of October. The whole of the road 
from Mataiyun to the Pass was under snow, trodden into slush by the traffic, 
and in places very slippery. At the top of the Pass itself there was hard snow, 
but the descent was all slush, and it was very difficult to Keep one's feet. Riding 
going down was impossible. 

The rest-houses at Machahorand Baltal were a sight. In the former there 
are three rooms. One was partially dry, but the two others were deep in mud, 
owing, apparently, to the melting snow and to animals having been kept there. 
The entire verandah was a swamp, well trodden by ponies and cattle. Appar- 


ently it had been regularly used as a stable. 





At Baltal one room was occupied by some six or eight coolies, who had 
lighted fires on the mud-floor and were cooking. This was the room the Rentons 
had when they were here on 29" of March. Part of the roof and of the wall of 
the next room had been broken down, there being a large hole open to the sky, 
and just below another large hole communicating with the next apartment. 
This room, like the one in which the coolies were, was dry, but the next one 
was 2 or 3 inches deep in slush. The verandah, as at Machahoi, was entirely 

liquid mud, thoroughly churned up by the animals that had been stable there, 
evidently, from the appearance of the place, in some numbers. The coolies 
room, in which Jebb and I and the two other sportsmen had slept on the night 
of the 29"" of March, was in the same condition as the verandah. None of our 
servants would occupy any part of this rest-house, although rain came on at 
dusk, and there was a strong wind blowing. 

On the 13" we camped near Shitkuri, a couple of miles below Sonamerg, 
where the scenery all round was very pretty, dark ponies mixed with gold and 

; red tinted trees clothing the northern sides of the hills. The colour of the » 

water was most peculiar, a sort of grayish greenish blue. ‘ 

The 14" took us through some of the prettiest scenery in the Sind valley, 
if not in Kashmir. The river, with its lovely colour, wound along between tocky 
hills standing sheer in many places over the stream, mostly thickly wooded on 
both sides, quite to the cop on the sides facing the north, and about a quarter 
of the way up on the opposite bank. The autumn colours were wonderfully 
vivid and bright, shades of gold and red predominating, and contrasting bril- 
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green on the pines and cedars. The celebrated Sonamerg 


looked better than it did that day, as the autumn tints on 
which it wanted when I passed.up 


liantly with the dark 
Gorge probably never 
the trees Jent a wealth of colour to the scene, 
in the “leafy month of June.” I took a photograph of one pretty spot in the 
middle, and another of the view up the lowest part from a little above Gagangair. 
There days later, on the 17, we marched into the Srinagar and camped in the 


Munshi Bagh. 











CHAPTER XXIII 
OCTOBER I8 TO DECEMBER I—SRINAGAR AND TRAAL 


Housg-BoaT—START FOR STAG-SHOOTING— I RAAL RESERVE—PLEASANT 
WOODS—S TAGS SEEN—-CAMP IN NORTHERN GLEN—BLANK DAYS—CAMP 
AT TOP OF THE RIDGE—FAMILY OF BEARS—MALE WOUNDED— I RACKING 
NEXT DAY—BEAR BAGGED—-A GOOD TEN-POINTER STAG—SUCCESSFUL 
STALK—THE KAJNAG MARKHOR—TELEGRAM RECALLING ME—LEAVE 
KASHMIR—DETAILS OF TOTAL BAG. 


FOR the next few days we were busy repairing damages sustained during out 
wanderings, and arranging about a house-boat for the winter months. After 
some trouble we succeeded in getting a fairly good boat (with four rooms, a 
bathroom, and pantry) for Rs.40 a month, and into this we transferred our 
goods and chattels. As the boat, of course, was unfurnished, and we had only 
a few camp things, purchases had to be made. So leaving my wife to the conge- 
nial task of putting up curtains, buying carpets, hangings etc., | started on the 
31* of October for the Traal Reserve, in which I had been courteously given 
permission by the Maharajah to shoot a stag. 

This and the Wangat nala have been reserved of late years with a view to 
provide harbours of refuge for the Barasingh, which, owing to relentless pur- 
suit in summer and winter alike, was threatened with extermination. A few 
stag are annually shot in these Reserves during the autumn by those specially 
permitted, but for the rest of the year the animals are safe. 

[ took with me only the light camp equipage ! had used when on the hills 
near Sarsal in Baltistan, and when going to Hanlé. That is, the two 30-Ib, 
tents, one yakdan, one stores box, a bundle of bedding, etc. I also engaged 
another Kashmiri as cook, leaving Ramzina with my wife. 

The day I left Srinagar I camped a couple of miles beyond Avantipur, in 
the village of Giru. When passing the Tehsil building at Avantipur, I learned 
that the Tehsildar was the man who had so civilly got me ponies at Skardo on 
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the 8" of April. The Pundit himself came out when I arrived, and insisted : 
my going into his house and having some tea, —Lhassa tea, strange to say, 
whieli means tea carried all the way from China across Tibet. It is difficult to 
understand how it can possibly be profitable to bring this tea to the north- 
west corner of India, yet the fact remains that caravan-carried China tea can 
be bought in the markets of Kashmir, and is very generally consumed tachi 
country. At Giru we were met by a local shikari, whom J engaged on Abdulla’s 
recommendation. His home was close to the Reserve, and he was supposed to 
know the place well. 

The following morning we went on some 8 miles to Kamla, and camped 
at the edge of the reserve, which gets its name from a large village called Tral 
some 2 miles away. 

The protected area consists of two semicircular glens facing north-west, 
and a ridge between, all three well clothed with pines, cedars, birches, chest- 
nuts, oaks, and numerous other kinds of trees. Many had lost their leaves 
when I arrived, but others had only changed colour, and stood out on the 
hillside blazing with gold and red. The undergrowth contained two or three 
kinds of ferns, notably the crisp, serrated maiden-hair, so common in the 

Simla woods (Adiantum venustum). Here and there on the hillsides were 
stretches of ground with nothing but red-berried rose-bushes and long, dry, 
brown grass, and it was on these open spaces, I was informed, that the deer 
were to be seen in the mornings and evenings, and there alone that a shot could 
be obtained. In the middle of the day the stags were in the shade of the woods, 
and of course unapproachable. 


On the morning of the 2" of November I once more put on grass shoes 
ie worn smce the 19" of June, when | was in the Garhi nala, near Astor), 
and went up the southern of the two glens of which the Reserve consists, 


sending my camp on a couple of miles to the northern glen. We were not long 


reachi j 
ching the crest, the walk being most enjoyable through the autumn woods. 
We saw a few hinds on the way, 


but nothing else, 
From the crest we got an extended view over the valley of Kashmir. Look- 


ing back, we could see nearly to Srinagar, and ahead to the low hills around 
Islamabad. We went northwards along the crest for some distance, and then, 


about nine o'clock, sat down ona bed of dry grass for the day. About noon the 
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shikari cooked my breakfast as usual, That d 
ten, and Abdulla had to use the object-glass of my telescope as a burning-glass 
to kindle a fire. It answered admirably. It was delightful sitting in the warm 


sunshine and looking at the landscape below me, bounded by the long line of 
snow that separates Kashmir from the plains of India. 


ay the matches had been forgot- 


About 3 PM. we started downwards, In one patch of woodland we heard 
a stag moving, and waited for some time to see if he would come out. After a 
while we caught sight of him, but finding he was only a six-pointer, went on. 

Later on we saw several hinds and a few small stags, as well as one ten-pointer. 
The last was shootable; but I did not want to fire at a ten-pointer until I had 
seen whether a twelve-pointer could not be obtained. By dusk we reached the 
camp. 

My tent was pitched in a spot very like England in its surroundings. In 
front a low quick hedge separated the patch of grass on which the tent stood 
from a field of growing winter wheat. To the left was a green lane winding 
between two hedgerows, and all about fine trees were dotted. It was beginning 
to get cold, but not unpleasantly so, and after a wash I got into bed, as usual, 
and called for dinner. 

On the 3" we went up by the northern edge of the Reserve to the crest 
again, and when we got there sat down for the day. With books and papers and 
writing the time passed rapidly, and in the afternoon we turned downwards, 
looking for game. A black bear was seen, but he disappeared in a wood before 
we could get near him. No deer were sighted on the way back. 

The next day was also a blank. We went up the centre ridge, and came 
within 100 yards of an eight-pointer, which, on seeing us, hastened away in a 
lumbering canter. Over the crest we caught sight of a ten-pointer, about 150 
yards off, with forty hinds. As before I considered it too soon to fire at him, 
and we went on. About ten o’clock we sat down for the day on the ridge, where 
it commanded a good view of the parts of the Reserve bare of trees. About 
five o’clock, having seen nothing, we went up the hillside, for, when leaving the 
camp in the morning, I had arranged to have the ae: up to the top of the 
ridge which forms the boundary of the Reserve on that side. 


The St was another blank. We got a glimpse of a black bear, and saw the 
pointer of the day before again. After dinner it came on to rain. It had 
ten- 
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been gloomy and cold all day, and slight showers had fallen, so I had taken the 
precaution to have a good trench dug round my tent. It was well J had done so, 


for the rain was fairly heavy most of the night. | 
I did not go out till the afternoon on the 6", and saw nothing worth 


stalking. i 

On the 7", as we did not seem to gain anything by being on the ridge, I 
resolved to go back to Kamla, the village we were in the first day. Orders were 
given accordingly, and we spent the day as usual, but saw nothing except an 
eight-pointer. 

On the following day (the 8") we went up a ridge towards the southern 
side of glen, and I passed another pleasant day, basking in the sunshine, and 
admiring the lovely panorama below me. Of game we saw nothing at all till the 
evening, when, as we were making our way downwards, we saw what we took to 
bea family of black bears—the father, mother, and two cubs. One, which was 
probably the male, was some distance ahead of the others, in the bottom im- 
mediately below us, while the other three, which were obviously a she-bear and 
cubs, were descending the hillside opposite. The she-bear every now and then 
stopped under a large bush, and standing up, pulled down branches of berries 
into her mouth, the young ones closely imitating her actions, and evidently 
well acquainted with the method of feeding themselves on forest produce. It 
Was quite pretty to watch them through the glass. The male was nearest to us, 
and we went downwards to intercept him if possible, but as it was only occa- 
sionally we could catch sight of him, I was aftaid the bushes below would be 
eno thick. When we got down into the hollow we advanced cautiously, stop- 
Ping to listen every minute or so, Presently we heard rustling not very far off, 
and felt sure it was the bear. We had then halted in a small open space; and as 
wae ar haa us, stayed where we were, The animal, whatever it 
open patch just inside ie ju le me Bey ease hnepeongipoundih 

thin, Tcaughe sight of the dark formof vehek boone ene bushes wer 
enought an ae 4 ia of a black bear, but the view was not long 
the Reserve, of grass and see fi “bse naan Arse snshinelendall one 
shuffling across a small openi Pe ce iteal showed itself plainly, 
pening, and the next moment was out of sight again. 
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. I jumped up and followed as silently as I could, but it was impossible to 
avoid making some noise, and the bear stopped to listen, as is the wont of his 
kind. I saw a mass of black amongst the bushes some I0 or 12 yards off, and 
promptly put a .303 bullet into the middle of it. The bear gave a howl and 
bolted off, and I knew he was hit. I had purposely used the Lee-Metford, 
because Iknew the terrible injury that one of its split bullets does to an animal’s 
interior, and it was impossible in the gloom to do more than make sure of 
hitting the beast somewhere. But when it came to tracking him in jungle alive 
with thorns and creepers, 1 wanted something with more stopping power, so 
took the Paradox 12 bore from the shikari, and slipping in a couple of ball 
cartridges, started to follow. Abdulla came immediately after, carrying the .303 
and the chota shikari behind him. 

There was plenty of blood, and there was no difficulty in seeing which 
way the bear had gone, but the stuff he had gone through was so tangled, that 
we had considerable difficulty in forcing a path for ourselves. The bushes had 
mostly thick branches, which would not bend near the ground, and we often 
had to lie down flat, and crawl through as best we could. It was possible to see 
some 3 to 4 yards ahead, so if he had charged, I should have had the time he 
would take to cover that distance, to get my gun up, and this should have been 
enough. We went on like this, till it became too dark to see the blood properly 
in the deep shade we had to work in, and we gave it up for the night. 


Next morning we took up the track where we had dropped it the previous 
evening, and for a time had no difficulty in following the trail. But the blood 
was getting less and less, and at last, when we reached the place where the beast 
had apparently spent the night, it ceased altogether. The hollow in which the 
bear had lain showed hardly any blood, and I could see none around on any of 
the twigs. While we were searching and talking in whispers, we noticed some 
scratches leading down the slope, for the spot we were at was a hillside. Abdulla 
- followed them down some 3 or 4 yards, and then began gesticulating violently, 
indicating that I was to go to him. I slipped after him, but looking downwards 
to where he pointed, could see nothing. I, however, heard a rustling in the 
jungle below, as of some animal going towards the left. Tat once went in that 
direction, keeping parallel to the sound and above it, and the next moment 


caught sight of the bear's hind-quarters about 7 or 8 yards off. 


The report of the Paradox was followed by a yell, anggee bear dashed off. 
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Why he did not come at me I cannot imagine, for as I saw him piain'y he a 
have seen me. Slipping in another cartridge, I followed as fast as Y e under. 
growth would let me, but was astonished to find no fresh blood. You have 
missed him,” said the shikari. “Then why did he yell?” said I. “There is no 
fresh blood, said the shikari, a fact I could not deny. It was difficult to under- 
stand, and I thought I had lost the beast after getting as good a chance as was 
possible. Small traces of blood, evidently, from the colour and position on the 
twigs, due to the previous night's wound, enabled us to follow, and in a few 
minutes, while standing in an open spot looking about, we caught sight of the 
bear in some jungle beyond. Walking up to its edge, I tried to make out how 
the animals was facing, but not being able to do so, fired into the black mass 
once more. The bear rolled over and then got up and turned, facing, me, and 
fully expecting a charge, I stepped back, so as to give him some open ground to 
come across. But he thought better of it, and turned off to slink away. Again 
I fired, but he went on and I followed into the jungle, and presently he stood 
still, with his right shoulder exposed. This gave me the chance I wanted, and I 
killed with the next shot. I could have hit him in the head when he was facing 
me, but I did not want to injure that part of him, and would not fire at his 

face. 

The bullet with which the shikari said I had missed was found to have 
gone straight through the animal's stomach from side to side. Why it did not 
leave a track of fresh blood I cannot explain. Three Paradox bullets were picked 
out of the body, two having gone almost through, and being found under the 
skin on the opposite side. They had not flattened much, or otherwise altered 
considerably in shape. I could not discover where the Lee-Metford bullet had 
entered, but the place of exit in front of the stomach was plain enough. The 
vitality of the animal was remarkable. Two of the Paradox bullets had hit him 
in the neck in front of the shoulder, Ordinarily either should have proved fatal, 
but it was not till he received the fourth in the right shoulder that he finally 

dropped. This would seem to show that if he had charged, the Paradox even 
Rs pee enough to stop him, unless he had been hit in the head. 
othung more was seen that day except a stag with a single horn. 


On the morning of the 10" we went up the ridge between the two glens, 


<4 when near the top saw a good-sized ten-pointer. As by this time I must 
ve seen almost every stag in the Reserve, I had come to the conclusion that it 
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did not contain a twelve-pointer, Consequently there was not much use in 
walting longer, and I resolved to try for the animal before me. So we went after 
it The stag was grazing slowly towards the woods, and when sighted was pass- 
ing over a bare set of ridges and hollows that seamed the hillside. To approach 
him we had to get to the crest of the ridge, go long behind its shelter for some 
little distance, and then descend to the level on which our quarry was moving. 

This we did without difficulty, and presently came in sight of him about 
200 yards off, browsing off a tree. Between us was a hollow, and we had to wait 
till he had got into the next dip before we could move. Watching him through 
the glass, his horns looked fairly large and symmetrical. As soon as he had 
moved on we followed, and presently saw him about 70 yards or so ahead, on 
the opposite side of a hollow. He had evidently heard us, for he was standing 
behind a bush looking intently in our direction. I rested the Lee-Metford on a 
rock in front, and waited till he moved on, which he did almost immediately, 
and with his broadside exposed. I fired behind his shoulder, and he went up a 
small ridge and over the edge, two more bullets going after him as he disap- 
peared. Then there was silence as the undergrowth ceased breaking, and the 
next minute J heard a heavy fall, and the crashing of branches told that the 
stag was rolling down the hill. When I got up to him he had been stopped by 
his horns in a small tree, and though he must have been quite dead the shikari 
cut his throat. 


th 


This was my last day after big game in Kashmir. On the II" I returned to 
Srinagar, and a few days later went to Baramulla to settle preliminaries for 
going after the 50-inch markhor in the Kajnag, of which I had heard when I 
was at Uri on my way into Kashmur, and which had not so far been shot. While 
there, a telegram arrived, recalling me to India, on account of the famine. So J 
returned to Srinagar to arrange for leaving, and, on the Ist of December, we 
started for Rawal Pindi. 

The horns and skins I took with me, weighed, when packed, 10 maunds, 
29 seers (=nearly 8 cwt.), and I left the bulk of the skins behind. The total 


bag’ for the eight months’ shoot was as follows:- . 
Name. Number. Size. 
I. Ibex’ 4 42 % ", 39%", 39", 36" 


2. Markhor. 1 487A" 
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6.4%" long 

34%" and 16%" girth; 32%" 
and 16" girth 

29"and 13" girth 


3. Red Bear. 
4, Ovis ammon. 


5. Yak.. I 

6. Tibet Antelope 4 25", 24%", 24", 232" 
7. Tibet Gazelle. 3 12% ", 12%", 124%" 
8. Burhel. I 22%" 

9. Uryal I 344%" 

10. Barasingh. I Ten-pointer, 37" 

II. Black Bear. I Not measured 22 


A brief analysis of the time spent on this expedition may not be uninter- 
esting, as showing the number of days on which shooting may be expected 
when after Himalayan game. From the IS" of March to the 30° November, 
both days inclusive, is 260 days. This was the amount of my leave, 8 months 
and 16 days. During this period, 121 days were spent in travelling, 97 days in 
searching for game, and 42 days in halting. 

Out of the 97 days spent after game, 34 were entirely blank, nothing fit to 
shoot being seen, while on 27 days, though what were believed to be shootable 
heads were discovered, it was for some reason or other found impossible to 
shoot. So that on 61 out of 97 days of legitimate hunting, not a shot was 
fired. Of the remaining 36 days, on each of which the rifle was let off, shots 
were missed on 10, and game was bagged on 26. In other words, it may be 
roughly estimated that a sportsman, on a six or eight months trip, is likely to 
spend half his leave in travelling, a sixth of it in halting,'and only about one- 
third in actually searching for game. 

Footnotes: 


1. The small heads are of course not counted, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
GENERAL HINTS 


HINTS ONLY FOR THOSE WHO DO. NoT KNOw KasHMIR——SPORTSMAN 
SHOULD SETTLE WHAT GAME HE WILL GO FOR—-COLONEL WARD’S BOOK 
FOR LOCALITIES—IMPORTANCE OF ARRIVING EARLY AND TRAVELLING FAST— 
A GOOD SHIKRARI SHOULD BE SECURED—THE CHOTA SHIKARI A FRAUD— 
LADAK SHIKARIS—COOK—PERMANENT COOLIES—PAY OF SERVANTS— 
RaASAD—CURRENCY NOTES—CHANGING NOTES IN THE INTERIOR. 


AS many men annually visit Kashmir for shooting purposes who have never 
been there before, it has occurred to me that some hints as to the country, its 
people, and the requirements of a sportsman visiting its nalas, would probably 
be found useful. The remarks in this and succeeding chapters have therefore 
been put together, and are based mainly on my own experience. It must be 
clearly understood that they are meant solely for those who do not now Kash- 
mir, as I should not venture, after only one season's shooting, to make sugges- 
tions for the guidance of men who have been in the country before. 

When a sportsman has made up his mind to visit Kashmir, with the ob- 
ject of shooting, the first thing he should do is to definitely settle what game 
he proposes to go for. This will necessarily depend largely on the amount of 
leave that he may succeed in obtaining, or the time he may otherwise be able to 
spare in the country. There is so little game now to be had, and it is scattered 
over such extensive tracts, that a man with only a short time at his disposal 
should not attempt to do too much, If he does, he will probably have very 
hard work while in Kashmir, and will not get a descent bag. Three months is 
about the shortest period in which aman can hope to get shooting in some of 
the more distant nalas, and I doubt if it is worth while going to Kashmir for 
less than this. A year is the time I should recommend for doing a thoroughly 
good shoot. I was there for about eight months, and if I had remained on for 
another couple of months or so, I ought to have added one or two markhor, 
some black bears, a couple of stags, and probably a common leopard to my 
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¢ months a good deal can be done, provided a man is prepared to 
eee et does a shirk the long marching which has to be got through 
by any one who wants to cover much ground. . 

If three months only is available, the choice of the ground will be affected 
by the time of the year. If the sportsman’ goes in the spring, then I should 
recommend Baltistan, and suggest his trying for markhor, ibex, and red bear. 
If he goes in the autumn he should, I think, make for Ladak, and endeavour to 
secure some two or three of the animals obtainable in that part of Kashmir. 
Of course; if some special kind of game is wanted the case is different. For 
instance if a man wants Ovis anumon in particular, he would do well to go to 
Ladak in the spring. It is generally admitted that the best rams are to be found 
then, not in the autumn. No one seems to know where they disappear to in the 
summer. The best available information on the subject of the localities of 
game, is to be found in Colonel Ward's book, The Sportsmans Guide to Kash- 
mur and Ladak, published, I believe, by the Calcutta Central Press Company. 
The latest edition should be got, for much of what is said in the older editions 
no longer applies, so rapidly are the circumstances changing which are con- 
nected with shooting in Kashmir, 

If the sportsman decides to go in the spring, it is impossible for him to 
get in too early. The competition for good nalas is very keen, and the racing for 
them spoils, to a very large extent, the pleasure of the trip. Nevertheless, there 
is nothing for it but to race. The moment the Passes into Kashmir are open, 
the sportsman who thinks it worth while to go to some trouble for a good 
nala, should cross. I was in Srinagar by the 24" of March, but over a dozen, 
pethaps twenty, men had by that date left for the shooting grounds. It was 
nea. a good management that I succeeded in reaching 

it the sportsmen in front of me had not stopped at nearer 


nalas, I should never have succeeded, And if 
certainly not have got a markhor, 1 ad not got there, I should 


After getting in early, th 
ee ae y, the sportsman should spend . i 
sible in Srinagar, One day ought to be cist pend as short a time as pos 


h, unless he i i 
denies: Tequires a puttoo suit 
or two, in which . 
d case he may have to wait a second, Then, leaving tents, boxes, 


and all his heavier baggage to follow, he should 
: } ’ start for th : 
secure, with nothing but his bedding, a tiffin ie. ats nae 





a couple of cooking pots, 
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e fee ah me should be, one man to cook for him, and 
emda ae cae ee: ae and other details of the journey. If the 
er neni » so much the better, as one servant would then be 

: ponies (or, if there is no separate cook, two) will carry the 
entire party, men and luggage included. Where ponies cannot be used—as 
over snow—coolies must be employed; but ponies will save time, and should 
therefore be taken whenever it is possible. The start should be made by dawn 
each morning, and travelling should be continued with one halt of, say, an 
hour for breakfast, till it is nearly dusk, when the party can stop at the nearest 
point where wood and water are procurable. It is not pleasant going like this 
for days, without a tub, with hardly a change of shirts, and with nothing to 
relieve the monotony of the perpetual marching; but when a favourite nala has 
to be raced for, the man who can stand most of this sort of travelling will 
generally get it. Once in the nala that is required, the race is over, and the 
sportsman who has won can rest there quietly till his things are brought up by 
his servants. But it must be remembered that he must himself get into the nala 
first, in order to win it, as sending on a shikari with his tent would certainly 
not secure it. 

Unless the sportsman proposes to shoot in Ladak, he should, if possible 
before entering Kashmir, if not, as soon as he can afterwards, secure the ser- 
vices of a good shikari. Generally this is best done through a friend or ac- 
quaintance resident in Srinagar, or a brother sportsman who has been for a 
trip through the country. There are a number of pseudo-shikaris in Kash- 
mir—men who pretend to know everything, while in reality they know noth- 
ing—and it is sometimes difficult to avoid falling into the hands of these 
gentry. But a shikart secured through a friend, or through someone who has 
been shooting in Kashmir, is usually all right. It is not physically possible fora 
single man to know all parts of the district in which game is to be found, so 
any one who professes this knowledge should be viewed with suspicion; but 
every good shikari knows certain nalas intimately, and in others he has not 
visited, he will obtain locally all the information required. 


The main duty of a good shikari is to take his employer up to game 
unperceived, that is to place him within reasonable range, without allowing the 
animal pursued to suspect the presence of danger.! Few men have the expert- 


d for this. It will have been noticed in the preceding 


ence and patience require 
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narrative how often my presence was detected by the game before I fired a shot. 


Generally this was due to Abdulla’s impatience. He esa edie on the 
whole—exceedingly keen on his work, most energetic, an untiring walker, and 
gifted with marvellous quickness of eyesight—but his impatience on a stalk 
was uncontrollable, and he more than once spoiled a good chance by showing 
himself over a bit of exposed ground, which he could have avoided crossing by 
a more circuitous route, or which he could have got over with safety if he had 
waited a bit. When a man has spent weeks in travelling to his shooting ground, 
an hour or two one way or the other is of little consequence in approaching 
the game. The difficulty is that shootable heads are not often seen. When one 
has been found, no trouble should be shirked in getting within range unper- 
ceived. There is rarely any use in hurrying, as, in the majority of cases. the 
animal will not go away as long as danger is not suspected. 

The custom has in some way grown up in Kashmir for a shikari to have a 
subordinate, a second or ‘chota”’ shik4ri, to assist him. The chota shikari is 
usually a brother or other relative, who is perhaps learning his work, and thus 
the family secures more pay out of the sportsman. The system is, I think, a bad 
one, and should be put an end to, as far as possible. The chota shikari is of 
little use to his employer. On reaching the nala where the sportsman proposes 
to shoot, it is almost always advisable to secure the services of a local man. If 
he is a shikari, he can be taken as chota shikari to the headman. If not, he can 
be employed as a coolie to carry the tiffin, or can be simply taken along to give 
information. In any case the chota shikari (the headman’s relative) is not re- 
quired. Consequently, when engaging a shikari, I should tell him that I would 
not employ a chota shik4ri till J got to the shooting ground, but would then 
hae a local man to assist It might be necessary to give the shikari a little 

ty ee Pay, but even so, it would be a cheaper and better arrangement than 

engaging his relative or friend to assist him, 
se us Piso a the above remarks concerning the shikari are in- 
not I chink Se enn ee shoot in Ladak. Those who are, should 
well wich Ladithis and suongy dislike rhe comer nr gone 
Bid ods the Bis Bis eee a atin he country of Buddhists. To a Kash- 
is true, many shikaris in Ladak hey pan. foc eh: There are not, it 
be better, I think, to trust to on f Se Mevand it would genemlly 
; , e of them than to a man taken up from the 
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valley. Even if a Ladakhi shikari is not procurable, the sportsman could gener- 
ally secure the services of a local man, who would accompany him on his 
wanderings, arrange for transport, and help in obtaining from the nomads 
information about game. This would be all he would absolutely require, and if 
he had a good head for stalking, was a fair shot, and was lucky in sighting 
game, he should do well. 

The servants required on a shooting expedition are luckily few, and are 
generally procurable in the country itself. Practically the only two are the shikari 
and the cook. The former has been already referred to, and must be engaged in 
Kashmir. The latter can be got easily enough in Kashmir, but he is usually not 
much of a cook, and is particularly dirty in his habits. Consequently, if any 
sportsman, about to visit the country, 1s the fortunate possessor of a good 
cook with a strong physique, he should certainly bring him. If not, a Kashmiri 
must be engaged. This man will probably be found hard-working, and capable 
of long marches over any county, but that is about all that can be said in his 
favour. 


The newcomer will be told, as I was, that he will require a number of 
permanent coolies. These men are generally nominated by the shikari, and are 
usually his friends or relations. I hey are supposed to carry a load on the march, 
and then to be available for bringing water, cutting wood, washing clothes and 
vessels, etc. From my experience, they are a fraud as to these matters. The load 
each carries gets less and less, till, as in the case of my men coming down from 
the Burzil, ic practically disappears. The wood and water for my camp were 
always brought by the temporary coolies | employed. My permanent coolies I 
found useful in carrying my letters, etc., from or to the post, and it was also 
convenient to have one man like the tiffin coolie, to arrange the tent the same 
way every day. But there is no necessity for the number of men the employ- 
ment of whom the shikari 1s sure to recommend. If I were going again to 
Baltistn, or to some of the nalas communicating with the valley of Kashmir, 
I should engage about four permanent coolies, one to act as tiffin coolie, who 
would arrange my tent and wash clothes when necessary; one Co assist the cook 
in the kitchen; and two to carry the post and perform any other miscellaneous 
duties that might be required. If I were going to Ladak, I should not take any 
hmir at all, unless I found it convenient, on ac- 


permanent coolies from Kas foun 
ok, to give him a countryman as an 


count of having engaged a Kashmiri co 
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olie, 


hen. At Leh I should engage one Ladakhi as a tiffin co 
as regular post-runners. 

most servants in Kashmir. A 
h for rasad or travelling 
generally 


assistant in the kite 
and another, or perhaps two more, 

Custom has fixed pretty rigidly the pay of 
shikari now claims Rs. 25 a month, plus Rs. ‘5 a mont 
rations. Some ask Rs. 30, but the understood rate is Rs. 25. A cook 
gets from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, with Rs. S added for rasad. [he pay of a perma- 
nent coolie is Rs. 6 with Rs. 2 for rasad in the valley of Kashmir, and Rs. 7 
with Rs, 2.8 for rasad in Baltiscén and Ladak. The tiffin coolie is given R.I 
extra. A chota shikari, should one be employed, gets Rs. I 5 a month, with Rs. 
2,8 for rasad. The charge for rasad, when travelling far away from the valley of 
Kashmir is not unreasonable, as supplies are procurable with difficulty, and are 
sometimes dear. But it appears to be the custom to allow rasad, even in the 
valley, when the sportsman is away from Srinagar. For this there can be no 
manner of reason, as frequently rice and other necessities are cheaper in outly- 
ing villages than in Srinagar. J should mention that some sportsmen, instead of 
allowing a fixed sum for rasad, pay for the food of their men. Rasad, of course, 
is not allowed in Srinagar itself. 

Money should be taken to Kashmir entirely in Indian Government cur- 
rency notes. The Punjab Banking Company has a branch at Srinagar, and charges 
a half per cent for exchanging notes for India rupees, whereas all merchants 
will exchange notes for Indian rupees at par. Sportsmen passing through Skardo 
can get their notes changed by the tehsildar there, who presumably finds them 
a convenience in remitting revenue to headquarters. There are shopkeepers at 
ey of the inland places, such as Astor, Bunji, Drds, etc., who are always ready 
to give rupees for notes (at par). At Leh, notes are also gladly taken in exchange 
for rupees, unless a large sum is required, when application should be made to 
the British Joint Commissioner. A considerable proportion of the silver taken 

from Srinagar should be in small change, four anna and two anna pieces. Coo- 
lies in Baltistan much prefer being paid separately, to being given a lump sum in 
rupees to divide amongst themselves. In Ladak small coins are not so much 
required. 
Footnotes: 
; portsmen would prefer to do the stalking for 


themselves. 


2. Litele. 





CHAPTER XXV 
THE BATTERY AND TENTS 


SRINAGAR SHOPS—HIRING THINGS—GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS— 
GUNSMITHS— 7HE SPORTSMAN'S VaDE MECUM FOR THE HIMALAYAS— 
THe LEE-METFORD THE BEST WEAPON—HITS HARD—FLAT 
TRAJECTORY—ACCURATE AT LONG RANGES—SLIGHT NOISE—No 
SMOKE——LIGHT CARTRIDGES—-CHEAPNESS—DOUBLE LEE METFORDS— 
A SECOND CARBINE AN ADVANTAGE—FLANGES NEAR SIGHT SHOULD BE FIELD 
OFF-—BULLETS——ENDS SHOULD BE ROUNDED—SHOT-GUN SHOULD SHOOT 
BALL--NUMBER OF CARTRIDGES— I ENTS—SOWAR’S PAL-—KASHMIR 
TENT—PEGS. 


SOME of the articles which the sportsman requires are either procurable only 
in Srinagar, or are best obtained in that city. There are several shops where 
these can be bought, the best known being those of Mahomed Jan, Bahar 
Shah, and Sammad Shah, who call themselves bankers and shawl merchants, 
and are prepared to supply the stranger with everything he requires, from a 
shikari to a toothbrush. Besides the things they sell, they keep a miscellaneous 
supply of tents, furniture, and other shooting requisites, which they are pre- 
pared to hire out. These things require very careful selection, but should some- 
thing have been forgotten, or have gone astray, it may be necessary to hire. 
Tents and furniture can also, I believe, be obtained from Cockburn's Agency, 
where, as the management is European, the articles would probably be better. 
One ingenious subaltern I met told me that he spent a morning 1n going back- 
wards and forwards between two of the native shops in Srinagar, and by pit- 
ting one against the other, succeeded in getting the tent, chair, table, and wash 


hand-stand he required at one rupee a month for the lot! This was using the 


see ; always 
principle of competition to very considerable advantage, but it cannot alway 


be carried so far. 
i i le rates 
Furniture, suitable for camping, can also be obtained at reasonab 
he sportsman 1s early in Srinagar, 


from the Government Workshops, and if t 
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before the best things are sold out, he could rig himself out fairly well here as 
a good stock 1s generally then available. . 

There are also a couple of very good gunsmiths, who work exceedingly 
well in iron and brass, and can restock a weapon very neartly. One of these, a 
man of the name of Usmina, was employed by me to make a foresight protec- 
tor,and did it well. He also made me a very neat ivory foresight, and browned 
my wife's rook rifle. He showed me some excellent testimonials from sports- 
men who had preceded me. 

Articles made of leather will also have to be bought, such as chaplis (leather 
sandals) and leather socks. These are not obtained from the shops, but from 
traders called chapli wallas, who will be certain to make themselves known to 
every visitor on his arrival. 

The great majority of the things the sportsman requires he will necessat- 
ily bring into the country with him, and as a guide in selecting these it would 
be impossible for him to do better than generally follow the advice of K.C.A]J., 
the author of The Sportsmans Vade Mecum for the Humalayas.' This book 
was besides me when preparing for my own expedition, and | found it simply 
invaluable. It has been prepared with the greatest care by a genuine sportsman, 
who enters into the minutest details with a thoroughness which leaves nothing 
to be desired. But as time passes, and fresh knowledge is acquired, opinions 
have to be modified, a fact which the gallant author of the Vade Mecumwould 
be himself the first to admit. Further, that work deals generally with camping 
in the Himalayas, and necessarily, therefore, omits much which the traveller to 
Kashmir should know, and which is peculiar co that country. It is for these 
reasons that I have ventured to make a few suggestions. 


The articles which a Sportsman requires can be conveniently classed un- 
der seven heads, and considered in the order give below:- 


ik Battery II. Tents I]. Furniture VI. Clothes 
V. Kitchen utensils IV. Stores VIL. Miscellaneous 
I-BATTERY 


The weapon which I think is best suited to shooting in Kashmir is a 
sporting .303 Lee-Metford carbine, sighted to S00 yards, and provided with 
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the usual magazine for ten cartridges. I consider this weapon, for reasons 
shooung, Superior to any express. There is nothing an express will do which 
the carbine will not do, and many things that can be done by the carbine which: 
Te eed oe tat can be done by the carbine whic 
We impossible with the express. The carbine, with a sporting bullet, will 
hit as hard as any express, has a flatter trajectory, and is accurate at far longer 
ranges: In eight months’ shooting I only lost two animals which had been hit 
with the Lee-Metford. One was the uryal, wounded on the leg, and the other 
the Ovis ammon, scratched by a splinter of a bullet. More than one animal fell 
to a single shot, and the rifle was found enough for a full-grown bull yak. The 
advantages of the flat trajectory cannot be overrated in hill shooting, where 
judging distance is such a serious difficulty. It is hard enough to estimate cor- 
rectly a distance on the flat, but to do it with a ravine between the shooter and 
bis, game requires long practice. The advantage, therefore, of a weapon with 
ae an error of a hundred yards is comparatively unimportant is very great 
But it is in its accuracy at long ranges that the carbine is most markedly 
superior to the express. The hollow bullet cannot be depended on beyond 200 
yards, and even at that range the shooting of most express rifles is erratic. But 
the Lee-Metford is almost as true at 500 yards as at 200. No animals standing 
inside of SOO yards from the rifle is really safe, and as yet few animals, if any, 
are aware of the fact. An ibex will run off to 300 yards or so, and then turn 
and calmly watch his pursuer. He would be practically safe from an express, 
but is in almost as much danger there from the Lee-Metford as if he had been 
only 200 yards off. My shikaris at first thought I was only throwing away 
cartridges, when they saw me firing at over 200 yards. It was not till they saw 
the dust fly all round the animals aimed at, and occasionally saw him come 
down, that they began to believe in the accuracy of the little rifle. This is why 
"I think the carbine selected should be sighted to 500 yards. All sporting car- 
bines used to be sighted to this range, but recently those brought to India have 
been only sighted to 300. This is not, I think, sufficient. The weapon is quite 
accurate enough for the longer range, and a sportsman is, I think, badly handi- 
capped if he has no sight for anything beyond 300 yards. 
As minor advantages I may mention the slight noise made by the report, 
: ee sen of smoke, the absence of recoil, and the lightness of the car 
miles. Until I showed myself, most of the game I fired at did not know where 
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ree antelope killed on the 30" of August would 


if | had been using an express, as the shots 
have cleared them out of 


the shor came from. The th 
never have been bagged 
t one I saw that day would in that case 


the country. The lightness of the cartridges is not a matter of much moment, 
still it is a point distinctly in favour of the .303. Perhaps also the difference in 
the original cost might be mentioned. A first-class express by a good maker 
will cost 60 guineas. The best Lee-Metford carbine in the market can be bought 
for about a fifth of this sum. 

All the gunnmakers now sell double-barrelled weapons of .303 bore. I do 
not think these are as good as the carbine with the magazine. It 1s true that the 
second barrel enables a second shot to be put in much quicker than can be 
done when the rifle has to be taken from the shoulder, to allow another car- 
tridge to be fed up from the magazine. But tt is very rarely that this extra speed 
is of any advantage. I remember one occasion, and one only, while I was out, 
when I should have been glad to have had a second barrel. On all other occa- 
sions I found that the magazine supplied me quite fast enough with a second 
cartridge. And it did more. It supplied me with nine others as fast as it had 
given me the second. Consequently all subsequent loading, after the first two 
shots had been fired, was done much faster with the carbine than would have 
been possible with a double-barrel. But there is another point. It must be very 
difficult to align two barrels, so that they shall both throw accurately to 500 
yards, | have never tried a double-barrelled .303 at this distance, and do not 
know, consequently, how it behaves, but J cannot help thinking that a single 
tifle like the carbine, must be more accurate at this long range than any double 
could be. : 


Owing to the danger of accidents, I would suggest that two carbines should 
be taken. When the stock of mine worked loose, I would willingly have given a 
long sum for a second weapon. : 


probably 
fired at the firs 


One other point should be mentioned. The carbine I bought—and oth- 
ers may be made like it—had two sight protectors in the shape of small flanges 
at the sides of the foresight. Looked at from the breech end, these were exactly 
like two black beads besides the white bead of the foresight, and in taking a 

quick aim when trying the rifle first, I more than once found myself using a 
flange over my back sight, instead of the right bead. As this, of course, would 
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have been a fatal error, if done at the end of a stalk, at once filled off the two 
flanges so as to remove all danger of a mistake. 

Closely connected with the question of the rifle to use is that of the 
bullet. I used Jeffery’s split bullets in mine, and found them work well. But I 
have heard men say, and it is, I should think, very probably, that they are not as 
accurate at long ranges as the full-sized uncut bullet, and that in a rifle sighted 
with the latter they go high. I never have had time to test my rifle on a range, 
but I know that with the Jeffrey bullet and its present sighting, it shoots very 
high indeed. This objection would probably not apply if the Tweedie or Dum- 
dum expanding bullets were used, as they must be of the same weight as the 
old service bullet, and if I were going again, I should, I think, try some car- 
tridges with these expanding bullets. But I would not again use the unslit trun- 
cated bullet—that is, the bullet with the nose only cut off. I had a few of these, 
and believe that it was owing to them that I nearly lost an ibex, and did for a 
time lose the first uryal I hit. I do not think they expand or break up in passing 

i ise 1 they are quite useless. The Jeffery bullet 
through, and if my surmise is correct they ate q 
is truncated also, but the slits down the sides generally ensure its breaking up 
on impact, and though the bullet goes through in the majority of cases, the 
wound it makes is terrible. 
Major Hewat, whom I met on the 8" of April at Tsurri, put me up to a 
Shek Pi i d bullets, Jeffery’s and others. The 
ful tip in connection with these truncate ets, y Orne 
Eta : fed up from the magazine into the 
service bullet, having a round nose, can be fed up pee a, 
barrel without difficulty, but the truncated bullet, having seat ee 
off square, will not feed at all, as the edge catches on the lip of ee i ee 
enable these bullets to be used from a magazine, 1 1s ee eae 
so as to make a round nose. I did this always with the ar ane : i. 
had no trouble. A triangular file was one of the things | alway: 
brief bag. Pee bell 
ddition to the Lee-Metford rifles, a shot-gun that will sho 
ees ing | than a .303 is required when following up 
should be carried. ae sae Personally I like a 12-bore Paradox for 
ablaacben cue ec eee ‘er than that of a gun of the same 
; he bullet is much heavier than i 
is i n extent a matter of taste. Some sp 
bore. But this is to a certain exte SR RE: sui ais 
[2-bore rifle. It does not very much matter, omy 
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P} y P ful 
Or i eons ma be wanted for the ot, and then the shot n comes 1n USE. . 
tridges it 1S better to have too many than too few, especia y 


As to rifle car 
mber of first shots obtained 


as those for the .303 are very light to carry. The nu ob 
but when a herd has been successfully approached, it is very 


rtridges, and I would suggest taking 300 for a six 
months’ trip. For the gun I should take 150 of No. 5 or No. 6 shot, and about 
50 loaded with ball. I had 300 for the Lee-Metford and 400 for the Paradox 
(300 shot and 100 ball). I used more than half of those for the .303, but only 
about 20 of the shot, and 5 of the ball cartridges. Of course, if the sportsman 
proposes duck shooting in the cold weather, he must arrange differently, but I 
am here dealing only with the questions of big game, and an occasional use of 


is not numerous, 
easy to fire off a lot of ca 


the shot-gun. 
IL—TENTS 
The choice of tents depends largely on a sportsman’s own tastes, but it 
should be remembered that carriage is, wherever coolies have to be employed, 
a matter of some difficulty, and the lighter a man’s baggage is, the quicker he 
will travel, and the less trouble he will have in the matter of transport. If a 
sportsman is by himself, I do not think he requires more than a 30-Ib. Sowar'’s 
pal for himself, and the same for his servants. This tent has only a single fly, 
but it will keep out any but very long continued and heavy rain. For all the rain 
that it likely to be experienced, it is quite enough. It was very wet for a couple 
of days while I was in the Khaltar nala, but my tent never leaked. The space 
inside is quite sufficient. The floor between the tent poles is about 7 feet 
square, and then there is an extension of semicircular shape opposite the en- 
trance, which gives room for a lot of spare things. | always slept on the ground 
bi using this tent, on a thick brown waterproof sheet, and was perfectly 
* tec I ee an adze, and used generally to dig with it a hollow for 
cae Me a a is Pia. the sheet was laid down and the bedding 
could comet aa e i in : bie bed, and warmer, for no cold ° 
practically useless as walls I sl “A had h = é patiseoighvang ot 
a keene a vee ad them waited with stones from outside 
oround. Leg g eel unpleasant when sleeping on the 
Fa haveche wale Oe : Ks a bedstead, he should get this tent made, so 
et high. They should also be provided with rings, 
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at intervals of a couple of feet along the edge, so that they can be pegged 
down. A ventilator in the roof would also be an advantage, and | would sug- 
gest a few pockets on the inside of the walls. Church had a tent of this kind, 
which had been specially made to his order, and very comfortable it seemed. 
Hooks attached to a strap to go round the tent pole are most useful. The cost 
of a Sowar's pal is Rs.34 at the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore. It is not provided with 
a carpet or a durrie, but this is not required. It is very essential that, the outside 
colour should be Khaki, as this renders the tent far less conspicuous than if it 
were white. In the Elgin Mills tents the colour is perfectly fast. 


If the sportsman is married, | do not think he can do better than use what 
is called a Kashmir tent, such as we had when we started from Leh. These tents 
are a little heavy, as mentioned already, but having a double fly extending over 
the bathroom, they are fairly warm, and being 10 feet by 10 feet they are quite 
sufficiently roomy. The inner fly should be supplied with pockets all round, 
and a thick cord running through rings sewn to the fly at intervals of 2 feet 
above the pockets. These ate very convenient for stowing away things which 
would otherwise lie about and litter the tent. The walls should be made in one 
with the inner fly, to keep out draughts, and the colour outside should be 
Khaki, to render the tent as little conspicuous as possible. The three poles 
should be jointed in the middle. 

In addition a couple of pals for the servants, are all that would ordinarily 
be required. These also should be of Khaki colour, and if larger than a sowar's 
pal should have the poles jointed in the middle. 

The pegs of all tents should be of iron, and a fair number, say 25 per 
cent, of spare ones should be taken and locked up in one of the yakdans. All 
pegs in use should be made over to someone man, whose duty it would be to 
count them, and who might be told that a small reward would be given him at 
the end of the expedition if not more than say 10 or IS per cent were lost. 
on like this is necessary, as iron ts of considerable value all over 


: recauti 
ee Iti and Ladakhi coolies alike will steal the tent-pegs whenever 


Kashmir, and Ba 
they get the chance. 


Footnotes: 
l. Published by the Field Office. 
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FURNITURE, STORES, KITCHEN UTENSILS, AND 
CLOTHES 


ELLIOT CAMP BED—PARAGON TABLE——IRON BASIN—-CANVAS CHAIRS— 
STORES—THE LIST IN THE VADE MECUM VERY GOOD—ADDITIONS TO 
1t——GREAT VALUE OF TEA—KITCHEN UTENSILS— I IFFIN BASKET—JAM 
POTS—-CLOTHES—SUITS—CARDIGAN JACKET—-SOCKS—PUTTIES— 
Hat—GLoves—GRASS-SHOE socKs—-BooTs—-CHAPLIS—-PUTTOO 
BOOTS—OVERCOAT—BELT— WATERPROOF CAPE—-GOGGLES—SERVANTS’ 


THINGS. 


I0._—FURNITURE 

IN the way of furniture there is not much wanted. A solitary sportsman does 
not, in my opinion, require bed, table, or chair. But if he considers these things 
essential to his comfort, I would suggest a camp bed like that described in the 
Sportsman’ Vade Mecumalready referred to, any simple kind of small folding 
table, and a paragon stool as supplied by the Army and Navy Stores. I took a 
camp bed made by Messrs. Luscombe and Co. of Allahabad, and known as 
Major Elliot's patent. It was 6% feet long and 2% feet wide, and folded into a 
most conveniently small package, as there were no long poles to harass a coolie 
or wobble about on a pony’s back. It was also very strong and very light. But it 
had the serious disadvantage of being a little complicated to put together, and 
requised a certain amount of intelligence and patience. These qualities my 
eo certainly had not got, and the putting together of the camp bed 
ost always required my personal supervision. As a table I had one of the 
paragon type, which I consider, in most respects, the best camp table made— 


very stable, very reomy, extraordinarily light, and capable of folding into won- 


derfully limited space. But, like the Elliot bed, it required intelligence to put 
together, and consequently mine got broken almost immediately after I started 
For servants like Kashmiris, who are singularly stupid, whose fingers are all 
thumbs, and who hurry through their work in the most See manner 
with the sole idea of getting done with it anyhow in the shortest Shei ee 


Fe Re I 





i, ae 


Se 


Pee Re Re ee ee a Se 





aR 
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articles like the bed and table I took.with me are not suitable. 
is ee cam travellers use the ordinary india-rubber bath, and I do 
Tage ee fe etter. Asa wash-hand basin | took a canvas thing made by 

o., which fitted on a tripod, jointed in the middle. It was 
certainly very portable, but that was all that could be said in its favour. It 
leaked habitually, and was always tumbling over, it was so top heavy. I should 
tecommend an iron enamel basin, furnished with a leather cover to be strapped 
on. In this could be carried towel, brushes, comb, soap-box, etc., so that all 
requisites for washing would be found together. A strongly made, rather squat 
wooden stand should accompany it. 

Something more in the way of furniture is required if the sportsman be 
married, but not much, Besides a second camp bed, there should be two tables— 
one to dine at, and one to act as a toilet-table. The latter with us was about 1’ 
feet square, made of toon wood, and closed by a hinge in the middle. This we 
found an excellent pattern. A couple of chairs would also be needed. We had 
two, which took to pieces, each with canvas back and seat, and leather straps 
for arms. One was from Luscombe and Co., and the other was exactly similar, 
but made in the Government workshops at Srinagar. These chairs can be used 
at a low table for dinner, and they are comfortable to sit in afterwards. They 
pack into small compass, and are light. I do not know anything better for 
Kashmir, but, unfortunately, they are rather complicated to put together. 


IV—STORES 


The stores to be taken must necessarily vary with the taste of each indi- 


« vidual, and it is impossible for a list to be made out which would suit every 


one. That given in the Sportsman’ Vade Mecumn is an admirable one, and 
contains almost everything that is really necessary. The quantities are appar- 
ently sntended for a three months trip, but I will make a remark or two later on 
as to this. Most of the articles mentioned can be obtained in Srinagar, but it is 
unwise to rely on what can be had there as the freshness of what is got cannot 
be depended on. The supply of provisions, especially of vegetables, should be 
{iberal, In Baltistan nothing can be bought pay sohbe ue ae anes 
i ies kabinis (deie 4 apricots), eggs, milk, fowls, and a kind O! butter 

a See pant Aa Eaetae ohi! Fat frying, Sheep and Kabanis can 
ee : : iopaie acehen's difficulty sometimes about the other things. In 

way : 


* 
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On the Ladak shooting grounds no supplies 
nd milk are locally procurable, and sometimes, as in Changchenmo, 


thing else has to be taken from Leh. There all 
be found. In the spring in Baltistan 


many villages there are no fowls. 


but sheep a 
even these cannot be had. Every: 


the things obtainable in Baltistan are to b 
wild rhubarb is fairly common, and in some places wild onions. I used both 


these whenever I got the chance, and while they were tender enough to eat, but 
there is no other vegetable food to be had there except kabanis. Consequently 
a good supply of tinned vegetables should be taken. I found compressed veg- 
etables very useful in soup. Bacon was another thing I placed great reliance on. 

Ordinarily while I was alone my chota hazri consisted of a slice of fried 
bacon, two or three cold chupatties, and tea, sometimes jam being added, but 
never milk or butter. At breakfast I usually had some slices of mutton, cut 
from the preceding night's joint, heated in the frying-pan, 
potatoes. Rarely there were a couple of onions fried with the other things. 
Cold chupatties, jam, and tea finished up the meal, At dinner there was gener- 
ally soup, a roast joint of mutton, hot potatoes, hot chupatties, and stewed 
kabanis. Instead of the joint 1 sometimes had curried mutton and rice, and 
(when near a village where milk could be procured) rice pudding occasionally 
took the place of kabanis. Sometimes wild rhubarb, stewed, made the pud- 
ding. This diet was too monotonous, and, combined with bad cooking, want 
of cleanliness in the kitchen, and snow water, eventually so knocked me up 
that | was compelled the following year to take sick leave. It would have been 
ae aes larger supply of eatables sO as to have had a more 
bs sy a me eae, sportsmen to be liberal in allowing them- 
i as dried figs, Californian fruit, tinned vegetables, prunes, 


ee! if I were starting on a three months’ trip again, I should take 
a ing mentioned in K.C.A,J’s list, except the Erbswiirst and cocoa and 
milk, but I should make the following changes in the quantities: 
Tea.—I would take 12 Ibs. instead of 3 3 
; 6, 
the servants and coolies after a hard ie a oe 
Candles.—I would take 15 Ibs, Allow: i 
: 5 Ibs, wing 2 a night, a d 
nights; therefore, for 90 nights, 15 pounds would be ah een 


Soups—I found Lazenby’s soup squares very useful. Half a cake made 


with a few boiled _ 
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ee soup for one dinner, Kashmiris are good generally about making soup, 

ut occasionally there is no time, and then the squares save much trouble. I 
would take 6 cakes, assorted. : 


Soap—I would take 6 bars of common 
(kitchen cloths) and clothes, 


sonal use. 


yellow soap for washing the sharans 
and half a dozen tablets of toilet soap for per- 


Bacon—this would probably be used every morning, and I think that 13 
Ibs. is the least amount that should be taken. I found it a good plan to have the 
meat boiled in the tin, and kept there for convenience in carrying, slices being 
cut out as required. 


In addition I should take the following articles:- 


Army rations, 4 tins. Butter, I Ib. a week. 

Hotch-potch soup, 4 tins. Biscuits (cabin), 7 Ibs. 

Cornflour, I tin. Potatoes, 164 Ibs. (two maunds) 
Essences (assorted), 6 bottles. Onions, 21 Ibs. (a quarter maund) 
Figs, 3 boxes. Rice, 20 Ibs. 

Prunes, 3 bottles. Alum, 10 Ibs. 

Californian fruit, 6 tins. Arsenical soap, 4 tins. 

Curry powder, I bottle. Vaseline, 2 one-pound tins. 


The army rations and hotch-potch soup come in exceedingly handy when 
there is no time to cook, or when no materials are available. One tin furnishes 
an appetizing and wholesome meal, and can be heated up in a few minutes. 
After a long march, when one gets in late, and the servants are all tired, it is 
well to consider them and not require a regular dinner, A tin of army rations 
or hotch-potch soup is then just the thing. 

Cornflour is excellent for puddings as a change. 

Essences are most useful for flavouring puddings, and making food appe- 
tizing which otherwise would only be eaten as a necessity. The bottles are very 
small, and weigh next to nothing. 

Figs, prunes, and Californian fruits I would take, so as to get wholesome 
vegetable food in as much variety as possible. 


nable the cook to make a good meal out of a joint, 


Curry powder will e : 

hich . tld mutton or hash, would perhaps not be relished. 

> 6 tter can be easily had. If tinned butter is liked, a few tins can be taken. 
ute 
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If not, arrangements can be made with Mr. E. Keventer, of the Dairy Farm, 
Aligarh, for, say, a pound of fresh butter to be posted every week to Sap 
It will be sent on from there to the post office nearest the sportsmans beat, 
and reach him with his letters. 

Cabin biscuits are a pleasant change from chupatties, or even scones. Thad 
none with me, and often wished for them. _ 

Potatoes, onions, and rice would, of course, be bought in Srinagar. A 
liberal supply is required, as the Kashmiris will assist the sportsman in getting 
rid of them, and it is not possible to prevent this. The onions and rice they 


specially appreciate. : 
Alum and arsenical soap are necessary for the skins, and Vaseline for clean- 
ing the guns, and (if the vinolia cream gives out) for lubricating the face. al 
Someone who can speak with authority (I think itis Mr. Normanin The 
Far East) says that no one but a traveller knows the value of tea. I can endorse 
that remark from my limited experience. Until I went to Kashmir I had no idea 
of its value. I was under the impression that cocoa and milk was one of the 
most sustaining things I could take, and during the earlier marches, when go- 
ing to Baltistan, I used up several tins at chota hazri and breakfast, I occasion- 
ally varied cocoa with tea, and began to find that when I drank tea I was fitter 
and could walk better than when I took cocoa. It was particularly noticeable in 
the difference between the walk in the forenoon and that in the afternoon. At 
first I almost always took cocoa at chota hazri, and usually tea at breakfast, 
and was generally much more tired when I sat down for the mid-day meal than 
when I reached the halting-place at night. I could not at first account for this, 
a ae seal e eodne uae Petenere 
the one in the afternoon, I accordingl Seles ae ee 
havebeme ets i . mgr gave up cocoa altogether, Ever since I 
niysical von ee in the great value of tea as a sustainer when much 
© be done, and a reviver when the frame is very tired. 
b Le eo liking T carried three bottles of whisky all 
eae ee ; + es tank a drop, In Ladak I occasionally took 
d islike whisky and water this was not often. It is well, 


however, in case of accidents to car 
ty some, and als Fi 
flask of the latter should invariably, in my se © a little brandy. A small 





accompany the sportsman 
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in his brief bag. I was never without it though, as it happened, I only touched 


it once. 
V—KITCHEN UTENSILS 

Kitchen utensils, fortunately, need not be numerous, but one or two things 
should be remembered. One is, that the Kashmiris and coolies between them 
will break everything that they can. The cook, to save himself trouble, will 
pack anyhow, without the slightest consideration of what an article will stand 
and what it will not. Consequently everything should be as strong as it can be 
made. The other thing to remember is, that the Kashmiri, like other natives of 
India, is a slave to prejudices, and that it is rarely of any use trying to run 
counter to them; that is, the game is not worth the candle. For instance, he will 
not use a Warren’s cooking-pot if he can help it. I had one, which Ramzana 


op : succeeded in breaking almost immediately after I started for Baltistan. 


But on one point his prejudices must be fought against, whatever the cost. 
He likes best of all cooking in a copper vessel called a degchi, the inside of 
which has been whitened with a solder-like substance called kalat. This wears 
off, and cannot be renewed away from Srinagar, unless perhaps in Leh, and the 
result is copper poisoning to the European stomach. The sportsman should 
refuse absolutely to have any of his cooking-vessels made of copper. A nest of 
saucepans, fitting into each other, made of block tin, was what I used when my 
Warren's cooking-pot was destroyed. Thad to obtain them from Rawal Pindi, 
as they were not to be bought in Srinagar. These saucepans can now be ob- 
tained of aluminum, and must be a great improvement on the old kind. 

The list given by K.C.AJ. is ample, but J would, as in the matter of stores, 
yenture to suggest certain changes. 

The Warrens cooking-pot I would leave out for the Reasons given above. 
The gridiron, 100, is useless, unless a man wishes to cook his own dinner. The 
Kashmiri simply will not use it while he has a frying-pan by. 

Then I would add the following:- : 

4 English tiffin basket, fitted for two if che sportsman 1s alone, and for four if 
he 1s epee eT ae kettle in which tea can be made (to be carried in the 


fin beset Jed iron jam-pots with closefitting covers. 2 small tin pie-dishes. 
.en 
2 iron enamel-ware hot-water plates. 
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The English tiffin basket will be found a great convenience as already 
stated. Those fitted for one person have not, I think, quite enough things, and 
it is difficult to carry sufficient food in one of them. If the sportsman is alone 
the basket should be fitted for two, if accompanied by his wife, for four. This 
gives some spare utensils, and also room for food. The basket should carry a 
kettle and a tea infuser. I always had the kettle of water brought to me boiling, 

and dropped the infuser in myself, taking it out a couple of minutes after. This 
saved the necessity of a teapot separate from the kettle, and prevented the tea 
from becoming ruined by tannin, as happens if the leaves are left in too long. 

The jam-pots are wanted to carry the jam in when emptied out of the tins 
in which it is bought. The tiffin basket, slung on the coolie’s shoulders, gets 
turned any side up, and once a tin of jam has been opened, its contents cannot 
be carried unless emptied into a jam-pot such as I have mentioned. They are 
obtainable at Treacher’s in Bombay. 

The soldier's canteen has been already described. The pie-dishes are wanted 
for puddings. 

The hot-water plates are a great comfort, as without them the food con- 
geals long before it can be eaten, when, as if often the case, the temperature of 
the tent is below freezing-point. 


VI. CLOTHES 


The clothes required are mainly warm things, and the list of those actu- 
ally necessary is a very short one. I took too much, I found, and if going again 
ona three months’ trip I should be content with the following:- 


* oy 1 Shot, 1 i i 
“ae a consisting of Norfolk jacket and | * 12 Pairs quilted outer socks for grass shoes. 


: eae jacket 2 pairs shooting boots. 
¥ nae ae * 2 pairs chaplis with nails, 
; ee = 2 3 : Bla cowhide socks for chaplis. 
: air lo tt S 
2 deerstalker cloth Caps with flaps. 1 Sea Eee 
1 cloth hat, ; 2 Jaeger night-caps. 
1 sola topi (hat of sola pith). 3 Jaeger bests, 
24 pocket handkerchiefs, 1 leather belt. 
2 pairs knitted woolen gloves, 1 waterproof 
* 2 pairs fur-lined gloves. ee 


2 suits woolen night-things. 
2 paits woolen drawers, 

2 pairs blue goggles. 
best obtained at Srinagar. 


* 6 pairs knitted or 12 Pairs puttoo thread 
inner socks for gtass shoes, 
N.B.—tThe articles marked with an asterisk are 
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The suits should be of a sort of slate- 
the coat should be a pocket fitted to hol 
pockets should be roomy, 
well below the belr. They s 


to keep out rain and snow. 


gray colour. On the right breast of 
d ten Lee-Metford cartridges. The 
and the Openings of the lower ones should come 
hould be provided with flaps to button down so as 
Besides the ordinary two large pockets of the knick- 
ers, a small one should be put in at the edge near the top front button, as is 
usually done in riding breeches, so that in rain the watch can be put in here and 
partially protected from the weather, Excellent suits of the kind described can 
be quickly made up in Srinagar of puttoo, the warm locally-made woollen 
material already mentioned. I paid Rs. 9 for a suit of this kind, which was 
ordered one day at noon and completed by the following evening. 


The Cardigan jacket is most useful. It can be put on when starting, and 


_ > » then, if the day gets warm, can be taken off and handed to a coolie to carry. In 
~ great cold, or when without a tent, it is often well to sleep in it. I wore mine 


every night when marching from Skardo to Haramosh. 

The socks may be woollen or merino, as the sportsman fancies, but some, 
at least, should be light, to prevent the feet getting too hot, especially when 
marching in the Indus valley. I used merino socks almost entirely. 

Putties, or woollen bandages for winding round the legs from ankle to 
knee, are generally considered superior to long stockings for rough work. These 
things can be locally bought if required. I used serge putties from the Woollen 
Mills, Cawnpore. 

A double cloth hat, of slate-gray colour, very useful in Baltistan, is to be 
bought in Srinagar from one of the tailors. In Ladak the sun is so powerful 
that a regular Indian hat? of sola pith is necessary. 

The. woollen gloves can be worn when the weather is not cold enough for 
those fur-lined. The latter soon make the hands too hot except when a cold 
wind is blowing. It will be found convenient to start with fur-lined gloves, and 
change to the woollen ones as the day goes on. The fur gloves should be lined 
with lamb skin. In a strong cold wind nothing else will keep the hands warm. 

The socks for grass shoes (both inner and outer) wear out very Ese and a 

ly should be taken. They are required everywhere but in Ladak. The 
eases de of puttoo thread, are particularly short-lived, so knitted ones 
on cactus should if possible, be bought. My wife got mea couple of 
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pairs of these from a man who lived in Srinagar close to the first acca 
the Jhelum. Outer socks, unquilted, are obtainable, but they are not nearly so 
comfortable or as lasting as those I have mentioned. 

The shooting boots should fit well and be easy, and should be furnished , 
with nails. I like ice-screws best, and always used them, as, until much worn, 
they give a better grip on rock than any other kind. The boots will only be 
worn when marching, and two pairs, with chaplis to change into, should be 
ample for a three months trip after ibex or markhor, In Ladak they would be 
used always, and more might be necessary, so that there, perhaps, the usual 
estimate of a pair a month would not be too much. Nevertheless, it should be 
remembered that the sportsman can get about almost everywhere on a pony 
when in Ladak; indeed can, in some cases, almost do his stalks on a pony, so i 
that the wear and tear of shoe-leather need not necessarily be great. One gentle- .-* 
man I knew, though quite lame and unable to move without having his knee © 
tightly bandaged, contrived to do a large amount of shooting in Ladak by free 
use of ponies. He never walked at all till within two or three hundred yards of 
his game. How he contrived to get so near with a pony I never could quite 
make out, but that he did manage it somehow was evident from the bag of 
Ovis ammon, burhel, antelope, and gazelle which he brought back. 


Chaphis, the leather sandals of Kashmir, are cooler and lighter than shooting 

~ boots, and are often a pleasant change. As noted above, I found ita good plan, 

when marching, to wear boots until breakfast, and then change into chaplis for 
the afternoon. They are not good things to use in wet, or when on gravel, sand, — 

or loose stones. In wet the foot slides about too much, and on gravel. small 

Stones get in between the foot and the sole, Chamois leather socks can be had, 


but they are of little use, as they wear through very fast, It is best to get all of 
cow-hide. 





mp ta nanan Ile Ags 


RE ~ oe 


The long puttoo boots are a great comfort to change into after a day’s 
work in cold weather, as they keep the feet and legs ver 


The overcoat is largely a matter of taste. In Baltis 
as when it got dusk always 


after dinner on cold nights, 


Yy warm, 
tan I never wore it at all, 
went to bed. In Ladak it was undoubtedly useful 


! and in Srinagar when we got back in Octob 
were going again alone I should not take one; ee I ihinkal on ng 


The kind of leather belt I found most useful was made in three Pieces of 
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double leather, 1 % inches wide, connected by two brass rings, each 2 inches in 
diameter, The rings were 16 inches apart, a distance which brought them com- 
fortably to the sides of the hips. The advantage of rings is that they allow of 
freer play of the body than if the belt is 


: One continuous strip of leather. An 
ordinary buckle and tongue of brass formed the fastening in front. I carried, 


in case of accident, a second belt of this description, but I never had occasion 
to use 1t. 


The waterproof cape is light, occupies little space, and is useful to sit 
down on when the grass is wet. In slight showers, too, it keeps the shouiders 
dry, but in heavy rain the water pours off so (unless one is sitting down) on to 
the knees of the knickers and cuffs of the coat, that I doubt if there is any 
advantage in then wearing a cape. Ordinarily it would be carried by the tiffin 


- coolie. 


The goggles used should not be the locally-made kind given to the ser- 
vants. Very fair blue spectacles can be bought at many of the Calcutta shops at 
R.I a pair. These answer satisfactorily. They are only wanted in snow, or, as in 
Changchenmo, when there is much wind, glare, or dust. The steel rims of the 
wire gauze should be bound over with woollen yarn. 


As the things required for the servants are mainly clothes, it would be as 
well to enumerate here what are wanted. Servants brought from elsewhere, if 
not already provided with woollen clothing, will require it, as well as a lui each, 
and some warm socks. The shikari will ask for a suit, chaplis, and leather socks 
for himself and the cook, and also for the chota shikari, if one is taken. For a 
three months’ trip where, as in Baltistan, grass shoes will be largely used, I 
would allow the articles entered below, which are all obtainable in Srinagar:- 


2 pairs chaplis, with nails 


1 lui or Kashmir blanket. | 2 pairs cow-hide socks for chaplis. 
1 pair goggles (local make). 
epaiequilted  [2pairsputtoosocks, | 


2 pairs cow-hide socks for chaplis. 


ir goggles (local make). 


puttoo socks. 
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6 pairs puttoo outer socks 
for grass shoes. 
3 pairs puttoo socks. 






The servants should be required to mend their socks and chaplis as far as 
possible, and not to fling them away the moment they begin to show signs of 
wear. The suits may be obtained ready-made sometimes, and if not, they can 


be made up in the course of a day. 


The goggles are required for the servants and permanent coolies when. - 
travelling over snow, as without them snow blindness is certain. The mento «  ~ 


whom they are given should be warned that if, after getting the goggles, they 
become snow-blind, it will be their own fault, and they will in that case be left 
behind at the first village. One of my permanent coolies was attacked by this 
malady—almost certainly owing to some carelessness of his own—and I very 
foolishly allowed him a pony to ride all the way from Hardas to Skardo. I 
ought instead to have left him behind, as he had received his goggles like the . 
test, and if he had used them regularly he could not have suffered. 
Footnotes: 


I. Clarified butter. 
2. Procurable at almost any Indian station 








CHAPTER XXVII 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


WATERPROOF VALISE—MATTRESS—SLEEPING BAG—STRIP OF WATERPROOF 
SHEETING—R EFPAIRING BAG—KNIVES—ADZzE—AXE— SPRING BALANCE — 
BINOCULARS—TELESCOPE—BAROMETER AND THERMOMETER— 
BUCKETS—ROPE—LANTERN—SADDLERY—BRIEF BAG—LUI— 
CHARGAL—MUssukK—SHIKAR!’S BELT—CAMERA—JHARANS—STORES 
BOX—NaPKINS— WHITE NUMDAH—MAaIL BAG—ALPENSTOCK— 


# STATIONARY —Maps— Y AKDANS—KILTAS—-MEDICINES——PRICES OF 
-GRINAGAR ARTICLES. 


VIl.—MISCELLANEOUS 


THE miscellaneous articles which a sportsman would find useful have many 
of them been mentioned already. The following list completes, I think, the 
number, supposing him to be alone. Very little more would be required if he 
were accompanied by his wife: 


1 waterproof valise to hold bedding. 1 repairing bag, containing:-2 shoemaker’s awls, 
1 cork or other mattress. cobbler’s wax, strong thread, housewife (with 
4 blankets 6 2 feet by 5 feet. pincushion, ordinary needles, darning necdles, 
*1 sleeping-bag lined with sheepskin. strong cotton, darning yarn, buttons of all kinds 
2 pillows. on clothes, scissors, pen-knife, button-hook), 
1 brown waterproof sheet, large, and of strongest small hand-vice, pair of pliers, hammer wrench, 
make. wire nails, brad-awl, wire. 


*1_ lui or Kashmir blanket. 

1 chargal (small water skin). 

*1_ mussuk (large water skin). 

¥*]_ belt, with'pouch, for shikari. 

1 photographic camera. 

3 dozen jhacans (kitchen cloths). 

: 1 stores box, containing tins for stores in use. 
2 triangular fils. 2 large bath towels. 

nee 3 small towels. 


1 thin strip of waterproof to go round bedding. 
2 broad straps, with buckles, for bedding. 

4 skinning knives. 

#1 single blade hunting-knife. 

1 mulinm in parvo kaife. 

2. common pockct-knives. 
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1 Salter’s spring balance weighing to 200 Ibs. | 6 table a e 

2 pairs first-class binoculars. & small brandy a. 

1 powerful telescope. ‘1 white numdah. 

1 pocket aneroid barometer. > | *1 mail bag. — 

1 maximum and minimum thermometer, | *2 pair tent-pole hooks. 
*1 alpenstock. 


i magnet, 1 elling case.1 
with horseshoe et, in travelling case Fee Peoria cee Wed pase 


ocket sun-dial. ns ; 
% water buckets. (including blotting-paper). : : 
1 best English rope, 100 feet long. 1 Lette’s Diary, No. 30, interleaved with 
blotting-paper. 


1 camp lantern to take candles. 
Maps of the country to be shot over. 


1 pair wooden candlesticks. 
1 lot English saddlery, including saddle, *Yakdans (mule teunks). 


bridle, and martingale. oy 
1 brief bag. Medicines. 


N.B.—Articles procurable in Kashmir are marked with an asterisk. 


A waterproof valise of some kind is essential, and K.C.A,J. recommends a 
Wolseley valise. I have never tried one, and cannot speak as to its merits. The ne 
article I used was the shape and size of a roll of bedding, made of waterproof ©" 
canvas, and fastened by broad leather straps. It was fairly good, but not alto- 
gether satisfactory, as it was troublesome getting the bedding in, and it would 
not always hold everything. The Wolseley valises are, I believe, provided with a 
cork mattress. This, no doubt, would be useful when sleeping on the ground, 
K.C.AJ. recommends a resai or cotton padded quilt. I had, and found very 
comfortable, a mattress I got made myself. I bought three red woollen blan- 
kets, 6 % feet by 5 feet, from the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, and doubling each 
Tengthways, had them quilted strongly together one on top of another. The 
result was a warm but thin mattress, of six folds of blanketing, 6 % feet by 2% 
feet, the exact size of the Elliott camp bed. The only objections to it were its 
Weight and want of flexibility, and in consequence of these, and because I had 
i oo to put ee the floor of my tent and a bag to sleep in, I did not 
ever, in Lad4k onde tives a ce. 2 a se 2 ecg 

, € going shooting in the Himalayas again, I should 


certainly take a mattress of the kind, only I sh 
Kets instead of three. ony Should have it made of two blan- 





The sleeping-bag, is rather a luxury than a mecessi 
ing of a smaller supply of blankets one taken, and is Lester 
Proportion to tts warmth. The price will vary with its quality, ad the credu- 
lity of the purchaser. When I was buying One, the maker put ases the price at 
Rs. 35. On my showing his account to Captain Merewether, my ea rc- 
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marked that the Ptice seemed higher than he had himself paid, and asked the 
man to show him his own account. With some reluctance that worthy turned 
back to Captain Merewether’s bill, and there we found that Rs. 28 was the 
Cortect price for an article similar to what | was getting. 


Whatever style of valise i 


is ‘adopted, it is most important to see that the 
bedding does not get wet. To insure this, I always had a separate strip of water- 
proof sheeting, which was rolled ‘round the bedding and strapped on before it 
was put into the valise. Without this Precaution my bedding would have got 
very wet on the 31* of March, when we marched in falling snow from Machahoi 
to Dras, and again on the 22™ of May, when we all got soaked on the hillside 
above the Kutyal nala. This is why I have mentioned separately in the list the 
strip of waterproof sheeting and the straps for the bedding. These articles will 
_ beput round the bedding before it is transferred to the valise, which, of course, 


~.. is itself waterproof, as well as provided with its own straps outside. 


The repairing bag will be found of much value. It will often be necessary 
to stitch up a rip ina chapli, or to mend a strap which has given way. A cork on 
the business end of each will keep it from running into things it is not in- 
tended to penetrate. Darning needles and yarn are most useful. Where so much 
work falls on the feet as in Kashmir, it is important to attend to them carefully, 
and see that they are not chafed by holes in the socks. I became comparatively 
expert as daring my socks by the time I reached Leh. The tools mentioned 
come in very handy. Hinges get broken, nails and screws twisted, tongues of 
buckles bent, kilt chains injured, etc. It is very little trouble putting these 
things straight, with the few tools mentioned, but without them very often 
nothing could be done. I have included a spare file and pocket-knife in the list, 
because the accidental loss of either would be a serious inconvenience. The file 
is specially required for rounding the noses of those Lee-Metford ae. 
which have truncated bullets, and for this purpose should always be at han 3 
the brief bag. The pocket-knife I like best is that obtainable at the ae an 
Navy Stores for 3s. 4d. It contains, in a metal handle, one blade, one utton- 
te one champagne opener, and one corkscrew. This knife I habitually car- 
ae ee ‘ng knives are, I think, the common butcher's knives to be 

ae best eee e = iece. An edge should be put on the back in 
bought in England for aes = oint. Leather sheaths, with a loop for the 
Kashmir, half the way up from the p 
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in Srinagar, or the shikari will make them for 
ee Se nt ae as ae did. The shikari and tiffin coolie 
should each carry one knife, so that, when an animals is shot, the hide may be 
got off as quickly as possible. If a third man is available to help, the sportsman 
can lend one of the knives he carries himself. 
The hunting knife may be of any pattern which pleases him best, but it is 
not, as far as my experience goes, of much use, and I gave up taking mine. 
Far better was the smu/tum in parvo knife I carried in a leather case swung 
on my belt. This had been specially made to my order by Messrs. John Round 
and Son of Sheffield, and contained the following things in an aluminum 


handle:- 


1 large blade. 1 corkscrew. 

1 small. 1 file and small turnscrew. 
1 saw. 1 champagne opener. 

1 triangular borer. 1 gimlet. 

1 tin opener. 1 gun-pick. 

1 pair scissors. 1 bodkin. 

1 button-hook. 1 pair tweezers. 


1 universal cartridge extractor. | 1 large turnscrew. 


This knife weighted half an ounce over one pound, was six inches long, 
and had a ring for attachment to a chain if necessary. 

The adze will be found most useful in making ground level for the tent, 
where such an operations is found necessary. Care should be taken that the 
head is broad and flat at the back, and without the projecting spur-like knob 
so often put on. The knob is shown in the illustration in K.C.AJ’s book, and 
renders the adze nearly useless for driving in tent-pegs, ’ - 

An axe is required for cutting firewood, and can be bought in Srinagar. 

This implement, as well as the adze, should never be carried by any coolie 
except One of the permanent men. Anything of iron is of great value away 
from Srinagar, and the usual method of theft is for a coolie to conceal, while 
on the march, the article he coverts, reporting when he gets in that it fallicus of 
his load. It is no use to fine him, as the amount of his hire is much less than the 
article is worth. Whether fined or not he is content, for on his wa back h 
takes it out of its place of concealment and goes home tejoicing : ; 


The Salter’s spring balance I had with me came in useful on more than 
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One Occasion, ij ard; : : : 
“hoe casion, in settling disputes with coolies as to the weight of loads, and in 
showi : aie i 
ng what men, if any, were shirking their work. The sportsman can also 


wei ; 1 : ciated 
gh himself with: it occasionally, and see whether he is keeping in proper 
condition or not. 


Good binoculars are most important, and there should be two pair, one 
he sportsman himself, and one for the shikari. | had at starting one good 
Pair and one ordinary pair, and regretted that both were not of the best qual- 
ity. | had no telescope, but immediately I reached the ground, | saw that even 
the better binoculars were not good enough, and wrote for another glass. | was 
sent an article priced at Rs. [20 at the shop in Calcutta, and this was a great 
improvement on what J had, but even it was hardly powerful enough. If I were 
going again, I would take two teally expensive binoculars and one first-class 


fort 


; 3 :, telescope. These are articles on which it is true economy to spend money freely. 
‘x¢°. i. The binoculars are required to search a hillside thoroughly for game, and when 





* “its presence has been detected, the telescope comes in to show whether it is 
worth pursuing or not. The telescope, with its small filed, would pass by much 
game which the binocular reveals. That is why the latter is required for the 
preliminary search. But the powerful glass shows the size of the horns, and 
enables the sportsman to decide whether he will go in pursuit or not. If I had 
had a telescope on the 19" of May, the ibex shot that day would not have been 
touched. Binocular telescopes, small enough for the pocket, and yet of great 
power, are to be had, which would be just the thing for a sportsman to keep 
always by him. I much regretted not taking a pair. 

A pocket barometer is very convenient for giving one an idea of the height, 
and a maximum and minimum thermometer is also interesting, A small ther- 
mometer, in a folding case, which I carried in the brief bag, was what I used 
when | was too lazy to take out and hang up the larger instrument. The latter 
should be provided with a wooden travelling case, which mine had not. 

The pocket sun-dial will be found very useful, if the watch goes out of 
order or stops, as mine did more than once. 

Water buckets can be very cheaply made by putting iron handles to kero- 

I tins. A rim of iron should go round the top of the tin to add to its 
2% h before the handle ts fastened on. Water for a hot bath can be conve- 
sa boiled in one of these, and one filled with cold water should always 

nie 
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stand in the bathroom of the Kashmir tent. : 

[had no rope with me, and as it happened did not require one. But I think 
it ought to be carried in Baltistan, as in places the ground is dangerous. A fall 
into a crevasse on a glacier, would probably have fatal results, if no rope were 
obtainable from the camp. 

A camp lantern to take candles is very necessary, although, when a man is 
by himself, it is not much required. Ordinarily a pair of wooden candlesticks, 
of the saucer-shaped kind that screw into one another, is sufficient, as these 
stand on the box beside the bed where there is seldom wind. They can be 
brought in most places in India for eight or twelve annas a pair, but a better 
kind, made of brass, can he got from Sunder Lal of Agra, and probably else- 
where. Occasionally, however, the sportsman is sleeping out, or cannot keep 


eee 





the wind out of his tent. In such cases, one, or it may be two, lanterns are. ‘am | 


required. They should be made to fit into a box, and when used should be: ”’ 


opened and packed by the owner himself. If this precaution is not taken, the 
glass will inevitably be broken, or the lantern otherwise damaged. The box 
should carry a couple of spare panes of glass, to replace probable breakages. A 
tin box to fit into the lantern when packed, and to carry a few candles, is 
convenient. The lantern should rarely, if ever, be allowed in the kitchen. 
Kashmiris are accustomed to work by firelight, and though they will, of course, 
use candles if allowed, they do not really require them. I told my men they 
could have a small lamp, and buy oil locally for themselves if they wanted to, 
but they never took the trouble to do this, and as they had no candles, they 
worked all through by firelight. The candles should be kept by the sportsman 
in his own charge, as their loss would be a serious misfortune, % 

A lady must, of course, take her own saddle, as nothing of the kind is 
locally procurable. A man should also, I think, take an English saddle, as the 
discomfort of riding in thing that Kashmiris and Ladakhis use is often very 
great. Generally the pommel is too high, and the distance from pommel to 

cantle too short, Occasionally there are no stirrups, or only a single stirrup. In 
any casea small bridle and standing martingale are very necessary, as the things 
supplied with the ponies are generally rotten. The standing martingale are very 
necessary, as the things supplied with the ponies are generally rotten. The stand- 
ing martingale will be found especially useful, as most of the ponies have a 
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horrid habit of chucking 


up their head: : 
then, of course, BR fads the moment the reins are pulled. They 


cannot see whether they are going, 
very easily occur. On one occasion my wife, when ri 
put up her umbrella, 
would stand it or no 
wife using her own b 


and a bad accident might 
ding to Leh, thoughtlessly 
without having ascertained beforehand whether the pony 
t. The pony was startled, and promptly bolted, but as my 
ridle with English reins, she quickly pulled the animal up. 
The reins would probably have come away in her hands, if they had been the 
usual kind hired out with these ponies. More than once I have seen the bit fall 
out of the animal’s mouth, owing to the string headstall breaking. 

A bag of the size and shape of a brief bag keeps very conveniently to- 
gether the small things that are constantly required. It would contain ordi- 
narily such articles as writing materials, newspapers, flask, chess-board, twine, 


file, spare cartridge, etc., which the sportsman may want to take out with him 


is i ~ daily. It is light, and can easily be carried by the tiffin coolie. 


The lui is, I think, a necessity. The tiffin coolie carries in it the tiffin- 
basket, brief bag, camera, etc., and it is pleasant to sit on during the mid-day 
halts. 

The chargal is a leather bag with a brass nozzle, in which drinking water 
for the day can be carried, in places where it is not readily or everywhere found. : 
If the sportsman takes it new into the country, and does not himself put his 
mouth to the nozzle, his shikari and coolies will use the water it contains,’ 
which will save the necessity of taking another supply for them. The Kashmiri, 
like most low-bred and ignorant Mahommedans, is almost as particular in the 
matter of ceremonial uncleanness as a Hindu. The contrast in this respect 
between him and a Yarkandi trader, also a Mahommedan, who will drink tea 
with a European out of the European’s own cup, is most marked. 

The mussuk is a large water-skin to fetch water in for the camp, when the 
spring is some distance from the tents. : ) 

The shikari should have a belt, provided with a pouch, in which he could 
; packets of ammunition. With 10 cartridges in the 


le of spare 
carry a couple of sp and 20 with the shikari, the sportsman would have 


azine, 10 in his coat, ; 
aif than he could possibly use in a single outing. 
hese days, when everyone is more OF less of a photographer, the sports- 
ei Ta want a camera of some kind. He should certainly take one, 
man W 
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‘and the pleasure of having a sort 


as the additional weight involved is nothing, 
at. [here is an 


of pictorial diary of his wanderings will afterwards be very gre e 
immense variety to choose from, and J am not competent to Rae on advice 
in the matter. I may mention, however, that I used an Eastman’s No.5 Folding 
Kodak, taking pictures 5 by 7, and provided with a Roll holder for films. 
Three spools of 96 negatives, which I exposed in Baltistan, and which were 
developed afterwards in London, proved, almost without exception, failures, 
some owing to over exposure in the clear air of the Highlands I was working 
in, and some to other causes. I exposed about two more spools before leaving 
Kashmir, and altogether got about 50 pictures, which I am glad to possess. © 
The illustrations in this book were all reproduced, by an automatic process, 
from photographs which I took with the camera mentioned above. A develop- 
ing outfit should, I think, also be taken, so that the sportsman may ascertain: 
whether he is working right or not. The atmosphere of the Highlands of = 
Kashmir differs so much from that of the plains of India, or other places not 
much above the sea, that it is very easy to go wrong about the time of exposure, 
and the correct stop to use. I should have done much better, if I had developed 
some of my negatives before leaving the places in which they had been ex- 
posed. 

Jharans, or kitchen cloths, are a source of much trouble. It is quite impos- 
sible to get a Kashmiri cook to keep them clean, and it is out of the question 
for the sportsman to look into the matter to any extent himself The only 
possible way that I know of to ensure some degree of cleanliness, is to occa- 
sionally visit the kitchen, and make a bad row if dirty jharans are in use. If this 
is — reasonably frequent intervals, some effect will be produced, and the 
Be Me be deterred from straining the soup through a jharan which is black 

wea bing Out a greasy saucepan. A lady can partially insure cleanliness, by 
taking in the soiled jharans every day and giving out clean ones. It is a matter 
% eee as cleanliness and health are closely connected, and the 
be ae eae: 1 eae the dirtiest servant I have yet seen. The wash- 
Bae Se bc be made the daily duty of the permanent coolie who 


My box, containing the tins for stores in daily use, had a padlock, and was 
of great service. In it I kept my tea and sugar while in Baltistan, and my tea 
sugar, figs, butter, and cheese when I went to Hanlé and Traal. It is necessary to 
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keep tea and sugar locked up when the Kashmiri-is about, as he is particularly 
partial to both and it is a serious matter if either of these necessaries runs 
short, where, as in Baltistan, it is impossible to make good the loss without 
sending to Srinagar. The box was obtained from Mr, Luscombe of Allahabad, 
and contained originally six tins. I had one of these replaced by two tins, each 
of half its size, which was an improvement, but none of the covers of the tins 
fitted tight enough to keep the contents quite secure. This is a matter which 
should be seen to when starting. 


The table-napkins occupy little space, and make a great difference. My 
wife brought table-cloths and sheets, but a sportsman alone does not need 
these things. 


The white numdah is a comfort on the floor of the tent, and helps to 


e 4 make it look bright and clean. If the sportsman sleeps on the ground it is 
“pleasant under his bed. If he does not, it is pleasant to his bare feet when he 


gets up. 

The mail-bag is required for the coolie sent to the post-office, and tends 
to save loss from careless carrying. The Kashmiri is essentially slipshod, and 
would think nothing of dropping an odd letter or two. A bag minimizes the 
risk of this. Tent-pole hooks are an absolute essential. 


The alpenstock is most useful. Its value 1s increased, if a hole be made a 
couple of inches from the end of the handle, and a loop of leather large 
enough to go round the wrist run through. In many places it is necessary to 
employ the hands to get along at all, and it is a great conventence then to be 
able.to sling the long stick on the wrist, and have it thus temporarily out of the 
way. K.C.A,J. says it should not be shod with iron. Mine always was, and i 
taking the precaution to reverse it when near game, I prevented any danger 0 
the clinking sound that might have revealed my presence. 

Ink I carried ina stone bottle in the kilta with the stores, bue Thada = 
supply in my brief bag, in a square leather-covered ee a os 
double top. A string attached to the little handle, and tied roun aa 
bottle, prevented all danger of its one by <i oe. at es 

wan Fountain pens, and carried one 1! i 
ee, for it in 3 breast pocket of my jacket. A coupe ae 
: : hole large enough for the pen, driven through it lengthways, ane then 
wi 
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thinned a little with a pen-knife, makes a pleasant hold for the fingers, and 
prevents them from being inked. Writing-paper and blotting-paper were also 
carried in the brief bag, and notes of what occurred could thus be jotted 
down while everything was fresh in the memory. 

The Letts's Diary recommend will be found a very convenient size. 

Good maps of the area to be shot over are most necessary. The best for 
Kashmir are the sheets of the Atlas of India, which are on the scale of 4 miles 
to the inch. It is well to get an index map first, and pick out from this the 
particular sheets that are required. These should be obtained, for convenience 
sake, folded up and bound in cloth boards. Messrs, Thacker, Spink, and Co. of 
Calcutta supplied mine in this shape. As far as possible the maps should be in 


quarter sheets. On the outside of each it is well to paste a slip of paper show- i 


ing what quarter sheet it is, and the principal places that are shown on it. This - 
saves much trouble in hunting for particular sheets. For instance, on the out: | 
side of Quarter Sheet No. 45, S.E., ] wrote as follows:- 

QS. 45, S.E—Leh, Tankse. 

The sheets required for Kashmir, with the principal places shown on each, 
are given below:- 


Sheet 28.—The valley of Kashmir, showing Muzaffarabad, the Burzil, the Zoji La, 


and Islamabad. 
Sheet 45.—Dris, Kargil, Lamayuru, Leh, and the Nubra valley. 
Sheet 46,—Zaskar and the Tso Morari Lake. 
Q Sheet 27, N.W.—Haramosh. 
Q. Sheet 27, S.E—Skardo, Rondu, and Astor. 
Q. Sheet 44, S.W.—Parkatta and the Shyok river, 
Q. Sheet 63, N.W. —The Lingzingthan plains, 
Q. Sheet 63 S.W.—Changchenmo. 
Q. Sheet 64, N.W—Rupshu and Rudok. 
Q. Sheet 64, S. W—Hanlé. 


In addition I would recommend the Route Map for the Western Himalayas, 
published by the Survey of India, and also obtainable from Messrs. Thacker, 


Spink, and Co. 


The best boxes in whj peat mete 
ch to carry ones things when travelling in Kashmir 


are, I think, yakdans or mule trunks. These can be procured in Srinagar cheaper 
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probably than they can be bough 
into the country i, me, a Ce - ; ah ae ee 
Sharillocallstiiense ee a or them than if I had bought 
so that a pair can be roped to = 4 h one a bie 
aN p | together an ung one on each side of a ponys 
ack. Mine were all so furnished, yet, such is the perversity of human nature, I 
do not think I ever saw the rings used by any pony owner or yak driver for the 
purpose for which they were intended. Care should be taken to see that handles, 
clamps, and padlock hasps, are riveted right through the sides of the box to the 
inside and not merely fastened by screws. Mine were fastened by screws, and a 
lot came off in transit. What the Kashmiris will ask their employer to get is the 
kilt. These are leather-covered baskets about 2 feet high and 12 or IS inches 
in diameter, shaped something like old earthenware jars. | took a number of 


~~ these and was very sorry that I did so. They proved clumsy to carry, held little 


- owing to their awkward shape, could never be safely locked, and wore out 


exceedingly fast. We used the kilts for stores and kitchen things only. The lids 
were fastened to the body of the kiltd by small chains, which were continually 
giving way and rendering the padlocks useless. This fact, coupled with their 
general untidiness, no doubt endeared them to my Kashmuris. If going again, I 
should use locally-made yakdans exclusively in place of kilts. 


The list of medicines given by K.C.AJ. is a very good one, but if I were 
fitting out for an expedition myself I should make one or two changes in 1t. 
Instead of Vaseline I should take vinolia cream (about four tins), and I should 


ini ade up into three-grain pills. I should omit the pain-killer, 
LS ty : : and add a couple of bottles 


rt and soap plaster, scales and glass measure, 
are bari This last is a first-class tonic and febrifuge, and ae 
useful for servants. A man often comes up shivering, and says he has fever an 
-s feeling wrong, has a headache, ete. The chances are he has had a chill, or else 
Se k. In either case a dose of jwari hati can do no harm. If he 


nts to shir zee 
merely Wa If there is nothing wrong 1t will 


Peet 1: him right. 

mene il ena 
t him. 

be Sabet plaster, of which a small supply might be found useful. A 
ey of rolls of bandages should also be included, as well as a two ounce 
couple 0 

‘at's balsam. : 
bottle of oe fool in Srinagat | give below the correct prices, as far as 

For article 


hat I ma’ 
ble to ascertain them: Ir must, however, be remembered t y 
€ 
[ have been 4 
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and that the prices I am giving are above what is right. Where 


have been misled, and the business of each 


it is the interest of every one to deceive the stranger, 
one to loot him, it is very difficult to ascertain prices correctly. It may, how- 
ever, be accepted that no rates I have mentioned are ever too low. The error, if 
there is one, is entirely the other way, and anyone who cares to take trouble 
about the matter, and has the time to bargain and'to visit more than one shop, 
will obtain a very sensible reduction on the prices I have shown: 


Rs a. p- 
Inner socks of puttoo thread for grass shoes, per dozen 3 0 0 
Quilted outer socks, with cotton laces, for grass shoes, perdozen 12 0 0 
Unquilted outer socks, for grass shoes, per dozen 6 0 0 
Goggles for servants, per dozen 3 0 0 
Lui or Kashmir blanket, each 5 0 0 
Sheepskin sleeping-bag, each from Rs. 20 to 28 0 0: 
Large white numdahs, each 2 8 0 
0 0 


Puttoo suit (coat and knickers) for servant, with Puttoo lining, 7 
from Rs. 5 to 
Fur gloves, per pair 
Chaplis, with nails, per pair 
Chamois leather socks, per pair 
Cowhide leather socks, per pair 
Puttoo boots, to reach over knee, per pair 
Round leather-covered tiffin basket, with lid, each 
Leather mail-bag, each 
Strap, with hooks, for tent pole, each 
Mussuk, each 
Kilta, each 
Yakdan (mule-trunk), each 
Hunting knife, with spring in sheath, each 
Tron-shod alpenstock, each 
Axe, each 
Puttoo suit (coat and knickers) for sportsman, each. 
Cloth double hat, each 
Woolen gloves, per pair 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
CURING OF SKINS AND CLEANING OF SKULLS 


CONSIGNMENTS IN—CHARGES MADE BY SKINMAN—CHARGES ACTUALLY 
PAID——BEST WAY OF DEALING WITH SKIN. 


a THERE are several men who do curing of skins in Srinagar, and there is no 
business in which the looting of the stranger is more systematically carried on 


there than in this. 1 was recommended, when leaving for Baltist4n, to send my 


sf :. skins and heads to a particular manin Srinagar, and I accordingly sent him five 
aie __ consignments. Part of the time that I was shooting in Baltistan, Sarsal was 
where the Cabul tent and things I did not want with me were kept. Then on 


the 24 of April the headquarters were transferred to Honuspa. When I went 
into the Khaltar nala, on the 8" of May, the Cabul tent and other things were 
moved to Darsu, where they stayed till I passed through on my way to Sarsal 
on the 6" of June. As the heads and skins were obtained I kept sending them 
down to the headquarters’ camp, and letting them accumulate there. As men- 
tioned above, the first consignment was despatched to Srinagar on the 15" of 
May; the second was sent in with the boats on the 27" of June; the third was 
dispatched from Pobrang on the 6 of September; the fourth I took in myself 
when I reached Srinagar on the 17% of October, and the last consisted of the 
bearskin and stag’s head brought in from Traal on the II of November. With 
each instructions were sent to the skinman indicating what was to be done; 
some of the skins were to be curred; a couple of ibex heads and the markhor 
head set up, and all the skulls carefully cleaned. 

As far as I could judge by the appearance when I reached Srinagar, the 
curing of the skins and the cleaning of the skulls had been well done. Of 
course it was impossible to say then how the work would last, or whether salt 
had been used in working the skins or not: But as far as it was possible at the 
time to tell, the skins were in fairly good order, and the heads reasonably a 
The setting up with glass eyes was, however, a failure, and I was very ee 
had ordered it to be done. This kind of work cannot be carried out properly 


/ 
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and valuable trophies should, | think, be sent home to England. I had 


S i xy 
rinagar, wland Ward to remodel the heads that had been done 


to get Mr. Ro 
a All those, illustrations of which appear in this book, were done by 
him. 
I had given the skinman from time to time advances in part payment of 
the work he was doing, and had more than once told him to let me know what 
his charges were. This he never would do, saving that he would submit a single 
account when all the work was done. In the meantime he kept on importuning 
for money. When, however, I found that the sum I had advanced came to Rs. 
131.8.0] thought it was time to stop; so I told him would pay no more till he 
finished the work, and brought everything to the house-boat for my inspec- 
tion. In the meantime I consulted some old residents of Srinagar, and ob- 
tained from them a list of the prices that ought to be paid. When everything 


was ready I had a field-day with skin-curer at the house-boat, examined the : B, 


skins and horns, and went over his account item by item, settling, in. accor- 
dance with the rates my friends had given me, what should be paid. The two 
accounts are given below. The first is an almost exact copy of the bill presented 


to me:— 


The Skinman’s Account 

Rs a. p: 
1 markhor stuffed with eyes 10 0 0 
3 ibex stuffing at Rs. 10 300 0 
1 yak head cleaning at Rs. 7 7 0 0 
4 Ovis ammon cleaning at Rs. 5 20 0 0 
1 shapoo cleaning 5 0 0 

3 napoo cleaning at Rs.5 1S 0 0.4 
6 Tibetan antelope heads cleaning at Rs. 4 24. 0 0: 

1 markhor head cleaning. a 0 0°: 
9 ibex heads cleaning at Rs. 5 4 0 0 
1 bamsingh head cleaning 5 0 0 
3 goa heads cleaning at Rs. 5 15a in.0 0 
1 body skin of yak curing 20 0 

1 bear skin and head, set up with eyes and cumng, etc. 15e 40 

1 black bear skin, curing ; 7, ; 
2 brown bear skins curing at Rs. 6 ; 12 ; 
2 bear heads cleaned at Rs. 3 5 ; 
1 markhor body skin curing : ; 4 
1 body skins of ibex at Rs.5 each cleanin g 40 : : 
1 skull skin of yak curing 5 2 ; 
4 Ovis ammon skull skins at Rs.3 each 12 ; ‘ 
Cary forward 303 0 0 
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Brought forward 


6 antelope skull skins at Rs. 3 each in 
3 goa skill skins at Rs.2 each = 
2 markhor skull skins at Rs.3 each : 
7 ibex skull skins cleaning at Rs. 3 each ; 
1 barasingh skull skin cleaning is 
8 small skins of al] : 
4 hoofs kyang i 
Repair to horn tips and head of ibex 2 
4 bottles turpentine used forthe skins, which were kept 8 
under orders without cleaning or curing 
2 kyang skins made leather at Rs, 10 each 20 
- 390 
4 boxes at Rs. 3 eaux. oe 12 
1 box...... ; 6 
1 tin-lined box..... - 
1 tin-lined large box.... 1u 
1 box, wooden..... 2 
1 box...... Z 
37 
Grand total... 428 
Correct Account as actually paid 
he Trophies 
Setting up 4 heads at Rs.3... g 
Cleaning skulls of — 
1 yak 
1 markhor 
9 ibex 
4 Ovis ammon 
6 Tibet antelope 
3 Tibet gazelle 
1 uryal 
3 burhel 
1 bamsingh 
2 bears © 0 
31 at Rs.1.... 43 0 
Carry forward... 
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Rs. 
ought forward... 2 
Curing 2 small bear skins at Rs. 3 j 
Curing 1 bear skin and setting up head : 
Curing one black bear skin.. i 
Curing yak skin..... 

Curing head skins of — 

1 yak 

2 markhor 

7 ibex 

4 Ovis hodgsoni 

6 Tibet antelope 

3 Tibet gazelle 

3 burhel 





1 barasingh Pe 
arasing! amt 


27 atR.1.... 

Curing body skins of — tt a 

1 markhor Be 

3 ibex a : 
OS 

4atRs.2.... gw 8 


Pd 


_pp ~~ Repaiting horn tips... 


: all skins..... 0 
Cups 2 4 hoofs..... 0 
1 

¢ 1 

1 


Balance due 


Keeping other skins.... 


~* B. Box’s 


4 boxes for 4 heads 

1 big box for horns 

1 tin-lined box for head skins 

1 wooden box for'antelope horns 


oooooTp 


ooo wo 
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8 
3 
3 
2 
1 ditto for6ibexhorns 2 
I large tin-lined box fot-bear skins 6 
26 


Grand total 
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